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A  TMP  TO  THE  OBIENT.— NO.  XIX. 

By  Bev.  Tbeodore  L.  Cnyler. 

London,  August  6, 1881. 

This  is  my  last  day  in  this  colossal  city,  which 
always  has  such  a  fascination  for  me  that  I  am 
loth  to  leave  it.  London  is  a  volume  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  leaves ;  no  man  living  has  yet  read  every 
page.  Yesterday  I  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  General  Postoffice  in  St.  Martin’s  le 
Grand,  and  I  threaded  my  way  through  several 
■arrow  streets  into  Hettleton  Court.  In  “  No. 
i  ”  of  that  narrow  court  John  Wesley  was  con¬ 
verted  ;  for  he  tells  us  that  there  he  first  tasted 
of  the  love  of  God.  In  that  little  dingy  brick 
house — where  I  found  a  poor  woman  washing 
clothes— Methodism  was  bom.  Only  a  few 
rods  from  there  is  old  “  St.  Giles  Cripplegate,” 
a  beautiful  church  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
still  kept  in  most  admirable  condition.  Under 
one  of  its  central  pews  lies  “  John  Milton, 
author  of  Paradise  Lost  ” ;  up  in  one  corner  of 
it  lies  John  Fox,  the  Martyrologist ;  beside  its 
chancel-rail  Oliver  Cromwell  was  married. 

The  good  woman  who  showed  me  the  i>arish- 
register  of  these  facts,  remarked  “  There  must 
be  a  big  cargo  of  Americans  come  over  this 
Summer,  for  three-quarters  of  all  the  people 
that  visit  this  church  are  from  your  country.” 
They  swarm  in  ever I>lace  of  historic  interest 
and  popular  resort.  The  hotels  are  so  crowded 
that  I  have  been  very  glad  to  betake  myself  to 
this  quiet,  well-kept  boarding-house,  or  “  Pri¬ 
vate  Hotel  ”  of  Mr.  Firth,  at  No.  2  Salisbury 
Street,  close  to  the  Strand.  At  the  public  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  Exeter  Hall  by  the  “  World’s  Con¬ 
vention  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  ’  ’ 
on  Wednesday  evening,  many  Americans  were 
present.  The  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge  spoke 
briefly;  Dr.  John  Hall  was  in  the  audience, 
with  President  Magoun  of  Iowa  University, 
and  several  delegates  from  New  York.  When 
I  Introduced  the  name  of  President  GarfleM 
into  my  address,  it  did  our  hearts  good  to  see 
the  audience  rise  up  and  cheer  vociferously. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  presided,  after¬ 
wards  read  a  telegram  from  Mrs.  Garfleld,  at 
which  there  was  another  roar.  Herr  Klug 
from  Elberfeld,  Germany,  made  an  eloquent 
speech;  but  the  hero  of  the  evening  was  the 
veteran  Lord  Shaftesbury,  whose  appearance 
always  calls  forth  great  enthusiasm.  He  is 
over  eighty  years  of  age,  but  as  erect  as  a  Nor¬ 
way  pine,  and  he  has  but  few  grey  hairs  on  his 
honored  head.  On  Monday  evening  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  gave  a  reception 
to  the  delegates  in  the  magnificent  “  Egyptian  ” 
Banquet-hall  of  the  Mansion  House.  It  gave 
us  Yankees  a  good  opportunity  to  see  in  how 
much  crimson  and  gold  John  Bull  decks  out 
his  officials,  and  in  what  a  palace  he  houses 
his  Lord  Mayors  as  well  as  his  Lord  Bishops. 
The  Mayor,  Mr.  MacArthur,  is  a  stout  genial 
Irishman,  a  zealous  Methodist,  and  universally 
popular.  Lord  Shaftesbury  sat  at  his  right 
hand,  and  made  a  speech  which  had  the  rich¬ 
est  evangelical  ring.  Mr.  Dodge  responded 
admirably  in  behalf  of  America.  The  well- 
known  merchant,  George  Williams — the  “St. 
George  ”  who  fights  the  “dragon  ”  of  London 
—was  cheered  prodigiously.  Among  the  earn¬ 
est  workers  there  I  met  Mr.  Hugh  Matheson, 
John  Taylor,  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  Russell 
Sturgis  of  the  house  of  the  Barings,  and  Mr.  J. 
Bevan  Braithwaite,  who  is,  since  the  death  of 
Joseph  J.  Gurney,  a  sort  of  primate  among  the 
Orthodox  Quakers. 

I  spent  a  delightful  evening  this  week  at  the 
house  of  Friend  Braithwaite,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  earnest  warm-hearted  Christians  I  have 
ever  met.  He  practises  law  during  the  week, 
and  preaches  in  his  Quaker  meeting-house  on 
“first  day,”  and  finds  time  to  make  himself 
one  of  the  most  profound  Bible  scholars  in 
London.  He  brought  out  his  Septuagint  and 
Codex  Yaticanus.  and  entertained  us  with  a 
most  learned  discussion  of  the  merits  and  the 
demerits  of  the  New  Revision.  After  hearing 
his  opinions  and  those  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  I  feel 
confident  that  the  Revision  will  not  be  cordially 
and  generally  adopted  in  England.  Friend 
Braithwaite  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  for  a  lay¬ 
man,  is  a  master  of  biblical  criticism.  He  feels, 
as  do  many  others,  that  it  would  have  been 
prudent  for  the  Revisers  to  have  submitted 
their  work  to  the  outside  public  in  a  tentative 
way  for  free  criticism,  before  they  finally 
adopted  it.  For  myself  I  have  had  but  little 
opportunity  to  examine  the  Westminster  Re¬ 
vision,  and  while  I  like  it  exceedingly,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  would  have  been  improved  if  the 
Revisers  had  called  in  thirty  or  forty  cultivated 
Christian  laymen,  and  consulted  their  judg¬ 
ment  on  several  points.  God’s  Word  is  also 
the  people’s  book. 

No  city  in  the  world  can  show  such  a  band  of 
Christian  philanthropists,  or  such  organiza¬ 
tions  of  benevolence,  as  London.  It  needs 
them  all,  and  tenfold  more ;  for  its  wickedness 
is  colossal.  Every  Sabbath  evening  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dram-shops  are  in  full  blast;  the  great 
majority  of  the  drink-sellers  are  young  women ! 
And  among  the  crowds  pouring  into  these 
doorways  of  perdition,  the  women  are  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  men !  There  are  over  forty 
thousand  women  who  make  a  trade  of  their 
profligacy.  In  such  thoroughfares  as  the 
Strand  and  around  the  “Aquarium,”  they 
swarm  every  evening  in  regiments.  It  almost 
makes  eVen  New  York  seem  virtuous,  to  go 
through  certain  portions  of  this  great  British 
Babylon  by  gas-light.  But  against  this  im¬ 
mense  tide  of  vice  and  poverty  and  debauche¬ 
ry,  God’s  people  are  making  head  as  bravely 
and  steadily  as  they  can.  There  are  four  hun¬ 
dred  city  missionaries,  scores  of  “Bible-read- 
ers  ”  and  lady  visitors ;  Mr.  Noble  is  working 
sealously  among  the  degraded  slums  of  Hox- 
ton,  Mr.  Barnardo  in  another  quarter,  and  the 
Mildmay  Park  missionaries  in  many  quarters. 
They  are  all  achieving  blessed  results ;  but  the 
single  greatest  power  in  London  is  Charles  H. 
Spurgeon,  with  his  mighty  pulpit  and  his  staff 
of  trained  laborers. 

One  day  this  week  I  spent  at  Canterbury. 
That  is  the  original  fountain-head  of  English 
civilization,  culture  and  Christianity.  There 
St.  Augustine  preached  to  the  Saxons,  and  An¬ 
selm  wielded  his  crozier.  An  university  was 
planted  there  while  Cambridge  was  still  a  fen, 
and  Oxford  was  still  a  forest.  My  companions 
to  the  ancient  town  were  President  Magoun  of 
Iowa  University  and  Rev.  Julius  Read;  we 
went  by  the  Southeastern  Railway,  through 
Ohlselhurst  and  Tunbridge.  By  the  roadside 
stands  the  old  manor-house  in  which  the 
beautiful  Anne  Boleyn  was  born,  and  whence 
she  was  called  to  her  dizzy  and  dangerous  el¬ 
evation  as  the  wife  of  a  royal  brute. 

Canterbury  is  very  old,  and  is  yet  very  welL 
scoured  up,  so  that  its  antiquity  betrays  no 
rust  or  shabbiness.  Through  streets  lined  with 
small  houses  of  one  or  two  stories,  we  made 
our  way  to  the  venerable  Cathedral.  It  is  of 
Immense  length— five  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
—and  some  of  the  perspectives  in  the  interior 
are  of  marvellous  beauty.  A  walk  around  its 


outer  wall  and  cloisters  was  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  mile ;  it  took  us  by  some  grand  old  Norman 
arches,  and  the  cosey  old  ivy-covered  house  in 
which  Dean  Stanley  lived  when  he  was  Canon 
of  Canterbury.  There  is  a  window  also  which 
he  placed  in  one  of  the  transepts  as  a  memorial 
of  his  tour  to  the  Holy  Land. 

The  Choir  of  the  Cathedral  is  of  great  size 
and  splendor.  Just  beyond  it  is  the  tomb  of 
that  royal  model  of  true  chivalry,  Edward  the 
Black  Prince ;  above  the  effigy  of  the  hero  are 
suspended  the  shield  he  bore,  and  the  coat  he 
wore  at  Crecy  and  Poitiers.  On  the  opposite 
side  is  the  tomb  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  But  no 
king  or  warrior  that  sleeps  beneath  that  Ca¬ 
thedral  had  to  me  a  tithe  of  the  interest  which 
I  have  felt  for  the  good  Dean  Alford  who 
preached  there  for  many  years.  There  is  a 
rich  stained  glass  memorial  window  which 
bears  his  fragi’ant  name.  But  he  is  not  buried 
within  the  Cathedral  walls.  He  selected  his 
own  resting-place  in  the  little  crowded  church¬ 
yard  of  “St.  Martin’s.” 

That  is  the  oldest  church  in  England.  It  is 
not  over  thirty  feet  long,  and  its  low  square 
tower  is  wrapped  around  with  ivy.  On  the 
stone  floor  of  its  chancel  it  is  claimed  that 
Augustine  stood,  twelve  centuries  ago !  In  the 
ancient  Runic  font  by  the  door  he  baptized 
Ethelbert  the  Saxon ;  that  church  was  old  when 
William  the  Conqueror  landed  in  Britain.  In 
front  of  the  church  stand  two  venerable  yew- 
trees;  beneath  one  of  these  trees  is  a  plain, 
simple  tomb  that  bears  the  beloved  name  of 
“Henrj"  Alford.”  On  the  end  of  the  tomb  is 
the  celebrated  inscription,  composed  by  the 
Dean  himself— “  Deversorium  viatoris  Hier- 
osolymam  proflcientis,”  “The  inn  of  a  travel¬ 
ler  bound  to  Jerusalem.”  Of  all  the  hundreds 
of  inscriptions  that  I  have  read  during  my 
wanderings,  this  one  is  the  most  exquisite ;  nor 
have  I  stood  by  the  grave  of  a  purer  or  a  more 
leal-hearted  minister  of  God. 


SABBATH  AT  LAKE  QEOBQE. 


I. 


Sweet  Sabbath  in  the  Northern  Hills — 
Where  skies  serenely  shine, 

And  sacramental  waters  sleep 
Beneath  the  smile  Divine. 

Around,  the  everlasting  hills 
In  billow  7  ridges  stand. 

Dear  pledges  of  preserving  power 
Lodged  la  Almighty  Hand. 

II. 

How  fragrant  to  our  mortal  sense 
This  breath  of  forest  life ; 

This  silence,  grateful  to  our  hearts. 

So  far  from  worldly  strife ! 

A  shadow  moves,  from  passing  cloud. 
Across  the  mountain  sea ; 

A  moment  darkens,  then  is  gone— 

The  crystal  depths  are  free. 

•  III. 

So  sorro^  come  and  touch  our  hours 
With  wrappings  of  the  night, 

But  vanish  at  the  breath  of  God, 

And  leave  His  blessed  light. 

Hark  1  ripple  on  the  shore. 

Where  wavelets  kies  the  sand ; 

O  may  our  souls  as  gently  reach 
The  everlasting  strand ! 


And  list !  the  sound  of  Sabbath  bells. 

In  silvery  rise  and  fall. 

Across  the  lake,  through  forest  wild. 

As  Master’s  gracious  call. 

Sweet  Sabbath  day  among  the  hills — 
God’s  sacrament  of  love. 

Earnest  of  that  we  longing  w'ait 
By  crystal  sea  above ! 

F.  B.  w. 

Lake  Oeorge,  M.  T.,  August,  1881. 


YORK— ANTWERP— COLOGNE. 


By  Eldridge  Mix,  D.D. 

England,  Belgium,  and  Germany  may  be 
said  to  be  fairly  represented  in  these  three 
cathedral  towns,  in  certain  important  particu¬ 
lars.  They  stand  as  the  type  and  exponent  of 
the  religious  life  of  each  of  these  nations. 
That  life  finds  outward  expression  in  the  far- 
famed  cathedrals,  for  which  they  are  chiefly 
noted. 

These  magnificent  structures  have  been  long 
in  building.  They  have  deeply  interested  and 
engrossed  the  minds  and  hearts  of  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation,  away  back  for  hundreds  of 
years.  Kings  and  princes  have  made  large 
grants,  from  time  to  time,  for  their  construc¬ 
tion.  The  common  people,  too,  have  given 
freely  out  of  their  scanty  earnings,  for  the 
same  object.  All  have  united  in  holding  them 
sacred.  Age  has  rendered  them  venerable. 
They  have  passed  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  war  and  bloodshed,  which  belong  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  these  nations.  They  have  witnessed  the 
changing  fortunes  of  battle  raging  round  about 
them.  They  hav^e  been  carried  on,  from  their 
beginning  to  their  completion,  in  the  midst  of 
these  varied  changes.  They  have  each  grown 
with  the  nation’s  growth  to  which  they  belong, 
and  shared  with  it  in  all  that  it  has  experienced. 
Hence  each  one  is  interwoven  with  the  nation’s 
history.  Thither  the  great  multitude  began 
thronging  for  worship  on  Sabbaths  and  holy 
days,  so  soon  as  they  were  under  roof,  and 
their  altars  were  erected,  long  ere  they  were 
completed ;  so  that  now,  those  who  enter  their 
sacred  precincts  feel  that  they  are  treading  the 
same  aisles,  and  bowing  at  the  same  altars,  as 
did  their  fathers  of  many  generations.  There, 
too,  are  gathered  many  of  the  most  precious 
relics  of  antiquity,  in  the  form  of  masterpieces 
of  painting  and  sculpture.  There  reposes  the 
dust  of  many  of  their  most  honored  and  gifted 
men,  in  Church  and  State.  The  most  endear¬ 
ing  associations  cluster  about  them.  The  most 
sacred  memories  hallow  them.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  estimate  the  place  which  they  have 
held,  and  still  hold,  and  that  deservedly,  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

It  seems  fair,  therefore,  to  look  upon  these 
cathedrals  as  the  embodiment  and  outward 
expression,  in  abiding  form,  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  different  countries  to  which  they 
belong.  As  such,  they  are  objects  of  intense 
interest  to  the  traveller,  which  well  repay  his 
study. 

The  impression  which  York  Minster  makes 
upon  you  is  that  of  peculiar  dignity  and  state¬ 
liness.  It  is  not  emotional.  There  is  nothing 
enrapturing  or  entrancing  about  it.  It  is  calm, 
dignified,  and  noble.  It  is  the  Prayer  Book  in 
stone.  It  is  just  fitted  to  the  daily  service 
which  is  conducted  within  its  walls.  Walk 
round  about  it,  and  note  its  regularity  and 
symmetry,  its  strength  and  solidity,  its  vast 
height  of  walls,  and  the  largeness  of  space 
which  they  comprehend,  its  grand  proportions, 
and  yet  nicety  in  detail;  and  then  enter  its 
splendid  gateway,  and  look  along  its  aisles, 
and  up  into  its  lofty  nave,  and  upon  its  win¬ 
dows  of  stained  glass,  some  of  them  of  great 
size,  yet  all  of  them  in  perfect  adaptation  to 
the  place  which  they  fill ;  and  when  you  are 


done,  you  are  quite  ready  to  go  into  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  immense  choir,  if  the  hour  of  ser¬ 
vice  has  arrived,  and  sit  down  in  one  of  its 
stalls,  and  listen  to  the  white-robed  priests, 
and  the  surpliced  singers,  as  they  utter 
the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  in  the  words 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  You  in¬ 
stinctively  feel  that  there  is  a  fitness  in  this 
service  to  the  place.  There  is  nothing  incon¬ 
gruous,  nothing  that  jars  upon  your  sense  of 
propriety.  The  building  itself  gives  silent  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  words  you  hear  uttered.  It  has 
taken  shape  and  proportion  under  the  influence 
and  inspiration  of  this  particular  form  of  wor¬ 
ship. 

Thus  the  Cathedral  is  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  the  architec¬ 
tural  expression  of  it.  It  would  not  have  been 
built  as  it  is,  or  possess  the  peculiar  character¬ 
istics  which  it  has,  under  any  other  Church  or¬ 
ganization  or  form  of  worship.  The  Church 
has  crystallized  itself  in  this  magnificent  struc¬ 
ture.  What  is  true  of  York  Minster,  is,  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  the  main  true  of  all  similar 
structures  throughout  the  whole  of  England. 

How  unlike  all  this  is  the  Cathedral  at  Ant¬ 
werp.  It  is  all  emotion.  Who  has  not  been 
filled  with  wonder  and  admiration  over  it,  from 
the  first  moment  of  beholding  it  ?  Ah !  that 
matchless  spire,  how  very  frail  it  seems,  with 
its  oi)en-work,  like  a  piece  of  lace ;  its  myriad 
pinnacles,  so  slender  and  finely-wrought ;  its 
great  height  piercing  the  blue  above.  And  yet 
it  has  stood  for  centuries  already,  resisting  the 
fiercest  tempests.  “  What  a  marvel  of  beauty !  ” 
you  are  forced  to  exclaim.  Then  listen  to  its 
sweet  chime  of  bells,  pealing  forth  so  many 
times  an  hour,  showering  its  silvery  tones  down 
upon  you  in  sweetest  harmony.  You  cannot 
help  being  fascinated. 

The  same  is  true  when  you  look  at  the  other 
parts  ofJJi^*  ajifcwior.  It  does  not  impress  you 
with  its  gSOT<^^r.  You  do  not  think  of  it  as 
stately  or  dignified.  But  you  are  strongly 
drawn  to  it.  You  find  i)eculiar  pleasure  in 
wandering  round  about  it.  There  is  a  certain 
flavor  of  antiquity  and  quaintness  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  Much  of  it  is  very  ancient.  It  ap¬ 
peals  to  your  imagination.  You  easily  call  up 
the  scenes  of  the  past,  in  which  it  has  borne  a 
part.  The  forms  and  features  of  those  who 
marched  in  pomp  and  ceremony  beneath  its 
walls,  and  passed  in  state  within  its  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts,  rise  up  before  you.  The  battles  which 
were  fought  under  the  very  shadow  of  its  spire 
are  fought  over  again,  as  if  in  your  sight.  Your 
feelings  are  wrought  upon  powerfully  by  that 
of  which  it  reminds  you. 

But  when  you  enter  its  spacious  doorways 
and  look  upon  those  master-pieces  of  painting 
with  which  its  walls  are  hung,  and  upon  its 
richly-decorated  altars,  at  which  splendidly- 
robed  priests  stand  celebrating  the  Mass,  you 
feel  yourself  involuntarily  stirred  with  the 
deepest  emotions.  Scarcely  can  you  avoid  be¬ 
ing  affected  to  tears  as  you  come  under  the 
spell  of  these  sensible  appeals  to  the  emotional 
within  you.  There  are  times,  especially  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  that  the  music  of  that 


OBSERVATIONS  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

By  Mrs.  Susan  T.  Perry. 

It  is  doubtful  if  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
United  States  there  is  so  beautiful  and  interest¬ 
ing  a  stretch  of  country  as  that  through  which 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  railroad 
passes  southward  through  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico.  The  wonderful  mechanical  skill  of 
man  is  shown  in  the  construction  of  this  rail¬ 
road.  From  the  Colorado  line  to  the  point 
where  the  road  enters  the  Rio  Grande  valley 
the  road  has  been  built  through  a  mountainous 
country,  where  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
were  greater,  and  the  engineering  skill  de¬ 
manded  has  been  of  a  higher  order,  than  in  the 
construction  of  such  lines  as  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  and  the  Pennsylvania.  The  pass  over 
the  Raton  mountains  (pronounced  Ra-toon)  is 
about  8,000  feet.  The  track  has  been  laid  on  a 
grade  of  180  feet  to  a  mile,  the  steepest  that  has 
ever  been  attained  by  any  standard  gauge  rail¬ 
road  in  the  world.  It  required  two  immense 
engines  to  pull  and  push  the  train  up  the  al¬ 
most  perpendicular  ascent.  Standing  on  the 
platform  of  the  car  the  traveller  realizes  that 
he  is  passing  through  a  wonderful  line  of 
travel.  Imagination  runs  rampant  as  he  rides 
through  the  narrow  passage  way  in  the  cafion 
and  sees  the  rocks  hanging  over  him  seemingly 
just  ready  to  fall  from  their  insecure  positions 
in  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  What  if  one  of 
the  coaches  should  be  detached  from  the  train 
and  make  a  rapid  descent!  What  if  the  en¬ 
gineer  should  forget  himself  for  even  one  mo¬ 
ment!  Eyes  are  eagerly  strained  toward  the 
locomotive  to  see  if  the  engineer  looks  equal  to 
the  emergency.  We  hint  at  our  fears,  but  are 
assured  that  only  the  best  and  most  experi¬ 
enced  engineers  are  allowed  the  responsibility 
of  “  this  run.”  The  highest  prices  paid  in  this 
department  of  railroad  work  are  paid  to  these 
responsible  men.  “  These  engineers  are  not 
allowed  to  touch  one  drop  of  liquor  while  on 
duty,”  said  an  official.  What  a  lecture  on  tem¬ 
perance  was  that,  especially  going  through  a 
new  country,  where  at  every  station  the  first 
word  that  meets  the  traveller’s  eye  is  Saloon, 
embellished  in  large  letters. 

Going  down  the  southern  slope  of  the  Raton 
mountains  the  traveller  passes  through  a  tun¬ 
nel  about  2,000  feet  long.  Owing  to  the  heavy 
rains  which  visit  this  section  of  country  during 
July  and  part  of  August,  the  road  has  to  be 
made  secure  from  “  washouts  ”  by  a  strong 
stone-work  and  long  bridges.  During  the 
rainy  season  there  is  never  a  rainy  day— the 
sun  always  shines  part  of  the  time,  but  the  rain 
comes  unannounced,  oftentimes  in  the  shape  of 
a  water-spout,  which  only  lasts  a  few  minutes, 
but  leaves  the  country  almost  deluged,  and  the 
streams  overflow  a  large  section  of  country  sur¬ 
rounding  them. 

We  made  our  first  rest  at  Las  Vegas.  This 
point  is  becoming  a  very  important  one,  and  is 
being  rapidly  built  up  in  American  style.  The 
river  winds  through  it  and  divides  the  city  into 
Old  Las  Vegas  and  New  Las  Vegas.  The  old 
city  still  preserves  its  adobe  houses  audits  Mex¬ 
ican  inhabitants.  The  new  portion  is  already 
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hundred  in  number,  seems  like  the  music  of 
the  angelic  choir,  floating  down  through  the 
upper  air.  There  are  times  also,  as  you  look 
upon  the  matchless  paintings  of  Rubens,  rep¬ 
resenting  with  such  life-likeness  the  scenes  of 
our  Lord’s  crucifixion,  when  you  feel  yourself 
irresistibly  drawn  to  join  those  whom  you  see 
weeping  at  His  feet. 

The  Cathedral  is,  as  any  one  can  plainly  see, 
the  outgrowth  of  a  religious  life  which  is  sensu¬ 
ous,  one  which  depends  largely  for  its  power 
upon  awakening  the  emotions.  It  could  not 
have  arisen  except  among  a  people  who  were 
lovers  of  the  beautiful.  It  is  suited  to  an  age 
and  country  which  has  produced  such  masters 
in  art  as  Rubens  and  Van  Dyke.  It  is  in  archi¬ 
tecture  what  they  strove  to  put  on  canvas,  es¬ 
pecially  when  dealing  with  sacred  themes.  You 
may  rightly  call  it  the  representation  of  the 
emotional  in  religion.  As  such  it  fairly  typi¬ 
fies  the  religious  life  of  the  people  among  whom 
it  rears  its  lofty  and  beautiful  spire,  and  whose 
ears  it  enchants  with  its  heavenly  music. 

None  the  less  interesting,  as  representing  the 
religious  life  of  the  people,  is  the  Cathedral  at 
Cologne.  The  impression  which  it  makes  upon 
you  is  that  of  grandeur  and  power.  Its  twin 
spires,  only  just  completed,  are  the  highest  in 
the  world,  rising  to  a  height  of  511J  feet.  It  is 
the  fifth  building  in  size  in  all  the  world.  Its 
walls  are  more  than  twenty  feet  in  thickness. 
But  so  symmetrical  is  it  in  design  and  execu¬ 
tion,  that  you  do  not  at  first  realize  its  vast¬ 
ness.  It  takes  time  to  comprehend  it.  It  grows 
upon  you  continually  as  you  gaze  upon  it  and 
study  it  from  different  points  of  observation. 
It  is  a  Niagara  in  stone. 

Six  hundred  and  thirty  years  it  has  been  in 
process  of  erection.  It  was  a  master  mind  that 
conceived  and  planned  such  a  magnificent  struc¬ 
ture.  The  best  architectural  talent  that  Ger¬ 
many  could  produce  has  been  requisite  to  put 
that  plan  into  execution.  It  is  the  pride  of  the 
whole  people.  They  have  poured  out  money 
like  water,  in  successive  generations,  for  its 
erection. 

As  it  now  stands  it  is  emphatically  the  expo¬ 
nent  of  the  ruling  religious  sentiments  and  life 
of  the  Germanic  races.  It  is  a  grand  represen¬ 
tation,  as  a  temple  of  worship,  of  what  the  na¬ 
tion  seeks  for  itself,  under  the  favoring  guid¬ 
ance  of  heaven,  and  is  aiming  to  attain,  viz : 
power  and  glory  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

In  proof  of  this  I  have  only  to  quote  the  words 
of  King  Frederick  William  IV.,  on  the  occasion 
of  laying  the  cornerstone  for  its  completion,  in 
the  year  1842.  “  This  is,”  he  says,  “  I  feel,  no 
ordinary  building.  It  is  the  work  of  brotherly 
feeling  amongst  all  Germans,  amongst  all  con¬ 
fessions.  When  I  reflect  on  this  fact,  my  eyes 
fill  with  tears  of  joy,  and  I  thank  God  for  hav¬ 
ing  permitted  me  to  see  this  day.  Here  where 
this  stone  is  being  laid,  hand  in  hand  with  yon 
towers,  the  finest  gates  in  the  world  shall  arise. 
Germany  is  building  them,  and  may  they,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  be  the  portals  through  which 
Germany  shall  enter  upon  new,  grand,  and 
good  times.  .  .  .  The  spirit  which  erects  these 
gates  is  the  same  as  that  which  nine-and-twenty 
years  ago  broke  our  fetters,  prevented  our  coun¬ 
try  from  being  disgraced,  and  this  river’s  bank 
from  becoming  foreign  soil,  .  .  .  the  spirit  of 
German  unity  and  power.  And  may  this  grand 
work  testify  to  yet  unborn  generations  of  a  Ger¬ 
many  which,  owing  to  the  unity  of  its  princes 
and  people,  is  great  and  powerful,  and  blood- 
lessly  compels  peace  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  God  grant  that  the  Cathedral  at 
Cologne  may  look  down  upon  a  Germany  and 
upon  periods  productive  of  peace  amongst  men, 
as  well  as  peace  with  God,  until  the  end  of 
time.” 


The  expensive  three-volume  edition  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  Endymion  is  now  a  drug  in  the 
London  market  at  five  shillings,  $1.25. 


pie  from  every  State  in  the  Union.  While 
walking  through  its  sti’eets  just  at  evening  we 
saw  a  little  wooden  church  in  process  of  erec¬ 
tion.  A  gentleman  stood  looking  into  the 
window,  with  evidently  great  interest  in  the 
progress  the  workmen  had  made  that  day.  We 
enquired  of  him  what  church  that  was,  and 
were  glad  to  hear  that  it  was  a  Presbyterian 
house  of  worship,  and  the  gentleman  was  Rev. 
Mr.  Eastman,  the  pastor.  He  told  us  how  very 
interesting  he  had  found  his  work  in  that  field, 
and  how  he  enjoyed  his  missionary  work  out¬ 
side  among  the  poor  Mexicans.  He  spoke  of 
The  New  York  Evangelist,  and  how  he  enjoy¬ 
ed  reading  it.  Some  one  had  sent  him  a  bundle 
of  old  copies,  which  he  had  distributed  among 
his  people,  and  they  were  greatly  appreciated. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  beautiful  ride  we 
took  the  next  morning  to  the  Hot  Springs,  six 
miles  from  Las  Vegas.  Pen  and  ink  sketches 
cannot  do  justice  to  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  ever-changing  country.  The  road  from  the 
city  is  kept  in  perfect  repair,  and  the  road  is 
filled  with  the  carriages  of  tourists  and  health- 
seekers.  Coming  down  the  steep  sides  of  the 
mountain  were  the  little  burros  with  their  loads 
of  wood,  driven  by  the  Mexican  man  or  boy, 
who  Invariably  took  off  their  hats  to  us  and 
bade  us  “  good  morning  ”  in  their  native 
tongue.  The  springs  are  situated  in  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  grand  and  beautiful  cailon.  Some 
gentlemen  of  Boston  recognizing  the  curative 
properties  of  these  waters,  the  character  of 
which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  famous  Hot 
Springs  of  Arkansas,  purchased  the  proiierty 
and  erected  bath  houses,  with  all  the  modern 
improvements.  A  fine  new  hotel  is  just  about 
finished,  which  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$1(X),000.  President  Strong  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  F6  railroad  has  j  ust  perfected 
an  arrangement  to  run  this  hotel  under  the 
auspices  of  this  enterprising  road.  The  high 
altitude  of  these  springs,  so  far  from  any  ma¬ 
larial  section,  will  make  them  far  preferable 
to  those  of  Arkansas.  There  will  soon  be  a 
horse-car  line  running  from  the  city  to  the 
springs.  A  cool,  clear  stream  runs  through 
the  cafion,  and  all  about  the  place  we  found 
beautiful  wild  flowers  growing— verbenas  and 
phlox  as  pretty  as  those  we  cultivate  in  our 
gardens  East.  The  air  in  this^igh  altitude 
acts  as  a  marvellous  tonic. 

The  road  from  Las  Vegas  to  Santa  F4  is  full 
of  historic  interest.  We  passed  the  ruins  of 
old  Pecos,  which  was  once  the  site  of  a  large 
and  populous  Aztec  village.  The  traveller  can 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  old  cathedral  where  Mon¬ 
tezuma  left  the  sacred  fire  burning.  Tradition 
has  It  that  when  he  went  away  he  told  his  peo¬ 
ple  to  keep  the  sacred  fire  burning  until  his  re¬ 
turn.  But  he  never  came  back.  Warriors 
watched  the  fires  and  remained  on  duty  with¬ 
out  food  or  rest  until  they  were  exhausted  or 
dead.  Until  1837  they  kept  the  sacred  fires 
burning,  but  they  were  so  reduced  in  numbers 
that  they  could  do  it  no  longer.  Tradition  says 
that  they  went  into  the  woods  with  the  fire, 
and  that  Montezuma  himself  appeared  and  re¬ 
lieved  them  of  it.  The  Catholic  bishop  inform¬ 
ed  us  that  woi’shippers  of  the  sun  and  of  fire 
are  still  found  among  the  Pueblos.  There  are 
ruins  of  another  city  HOt  far  from  Santa  F6, 
where  the  timbers  found  among  the  old  build¬ 
ings  are  of  larger  growth  than  any  found  in 
New  Mexico  now.  There  are  ruins  of  an  aque¬ 
duct  that  extends  from  the  city  to  the  moun¬ 
tain.  This  is  built  of  masonry,  the  stone  laid 
in  cement.  The  wall  stands  firm  and  strong 
to-day,  although  it  must  have  been  built  ages 
ago.  No  legend  or  tradition  tells  us  who  these 
people  were.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
are  as  ignorant  of  them  as  the  traveller. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  came  to  this  country 
300  years  ago,  that  the  Pueblos  were  older  than 
seven  generations  is  stated  by  Spanish  histori* 
ans  who  preserved  the  records  of  their  discov¬ 
eries  and  the  curious  things  they  saw. 
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MORE  AFRICAN  EXPLORATION. 


Three  hundred  years  ago  the  Portuguese 
were  among  the  most  active  and  enterprising 
explorers  of  Europe.  After  a  long  sleep  of 
more  than  a  century,  the  nation  seemed  to 
awake  from  its  lethargy  in  1876,  and  really  set 
about  making  new  efforts  in  the  fiel.d  of  its 
former  renown.  The  brilliant  successes  of 
other  nations,  particularly  of  England,  stimu¬ 
lated  the  Geographical  Society  of  Lisbon  to  see 
what  could  be  done  in  Africa,  where  Portugal 
has  colonies  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts. 
A  small  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  Major  Alexandre  de  Serpa  Pinto,  who 
had  served  in  a  war  against  the  natives  of  Mas- 
saugano,  on  the  Lower  Zambesi,  in  1869,  and 
afterwards  made  a  hasty  run  over  the  Portu¬ 
guese  possession  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
continent.  He  set  out  in  the  Summer  of  1877, 
with  an  enormous  amount  of  luggage ;  for  the 
only  money  of  Central  Africa  is  cloth,  buttons, 
and  beads,  and  similar  articles  of  ornament 
and  use.  Major  Pinto’s  course  was  entirely 
different  from  that  of  previous  explorers.  He 
started  from  Benguella,  on  the  West  Coast,  be¬ 
tween  the  12th  and  13th  degrees  south  latitude, 
and  pursued  a  crooked  but  generally  south¬ 
eastern  course,  first  east  to  the  Zambesi  river, 
which  he  descended  to  the  famous  Victoria 
Falls,  then  to  the  Transvaal,  and  finally 
through  Natal  to  Durban.  His  route  lay 
through  the  hitherto  untravelled  interior  of 
Southern  Africa,  and  his  long  journey  ended  in 
March,  1879.  The  story  of  his  journey,  written 
in  London  in  Portuguese,  and  afterwards  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  Alfred  Elwes,  has  been 
published  here  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  of 
Philadelphia,  in  two  elegant  octavo  volumes, 
with  some  hundred  and  thirty  illustrations 
and  a  large  map — as  beautiful  a  specimen  of 
book-making  as  we  have  seen  of  late.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  not  a  litterateur ;  his  work  owes  its  in¬ 
terest  and  charm  to  its  substance  rather  than 
its  form,  which  sometimes,  however,  has  a  sin¬ 
gular  simplicity  and  charm.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  interesting  works  of  African  explo¬ 
ration  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  is  even  more 
valuable  than  entertaining.  At  first  the  author 
proposed  to  call  it  “  The  King’s  Rifle,”  as  it 
was  that  invaluable  companion  which  many 
times  saved  his  life  on  the  way.  Afterwards 
he  hit  upon  the  better  title  How  I  Crossed  Jfn- 
ca.  For  unlike  most  other  explorers,  he  actu¬ 
ally  crossed  the  continent,  and  on  a  line  never 
before  attempted. 

It  is  a  personal  story.  The  reader  gets  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  this  brave  Portuguese  sol¬ 
dier,  who  somehow  has  contracted  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  exploration.  It  is  quite  impossible  not 
to  see  Africa  through  the  personal  experiences 
of  the  men  who  have  brought  her  hidden  re¬ 
cesses  to  light— Livingstone,  Grant,  Baker, 
Stanley,  Holub,  and  Thompson.  Major  Pinto 
was  ill  much  of  the  way.  He  was  encumbered 
with  too  much  baggage  by  half.  His  escort  of 
soldiers  were  so  addicted  to  drink,  and  so  lazy, 
that  they  were  a  drag.  His  Portuguese  com¬ 
panions  failed  him  at  the  most  critical  ^noture. 
His  native  porters  were  insubordinate,  working 
solely  for  pay,  and  ready  t6  desert  at  any  mo 
ment,  carrying  off  all  the  goods  they  could  lay 
hands  to ;  and  his  guides  were  bad.  His  stock 
of  merchandise  did  not  hold  out,  and  but  for 
the  assistance  of  a  kind  missionary,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  of  an  English  trader,  he  would  have 
been  in  sore  straits  indeed.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
his  difficulties,  he  succeeded  grandly,  display¬ 
ing  a  genuine  spirit  of  endurance  and  heroism 
which  awakens  admiration.  The  reader  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  that  the  chivalry,  and  cour¬ 
age,  and  patience,  and  moral  resolve,  display¬ 
ed  in  this  and  similar  undertakings  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  science  and  humanity,  are  far  nobler 
and  more  deserving  of  honor  than  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  heretofore  have  won  so  much  re¬ 
nown  on  battlefields. 

And  what  did  he  discover?  It  would  re¬ 
quire  at  least  half  a  volume  to  answer  this 
question.  We  shall  not  attempt  this  impossi¬ 
ble  task.  One  thing  that  interests  the  reader 
profoundly  is  Major  Pinto’s  cold,  practical  es¬ 
timate  of  the  natives.  He  is  not  deficient  in 
humanity,  but  his  practiced  worldly  eye  refus¬ 
es  to  see  what  is  not  visible.  The  possible 
African  does  not  concern  him.  But  the  real 
African  is  an  inferior,  degraded  being,  and  con¬ 
tent  with  his  degradation.  Philanthropy  must 
begin  with  things  as  they  are.  It  must  respect 
facts.  The  block  of  stone  is  not  a  statue,  and 
whether  one  can  be  wrought  out  of  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  in  many  cases  must  be  decided  in 
the  negative.  And  the  hard  facts  presented 
by  Major  Pinto  make  an  impression  on  the 
reader  it  is  impossible  to  escape.  He  describes 
at  some  length  the  Maccassequeres,  the  lowest 
African  tribe  discovered  yet,  a  people  who  are 
physically  so  ugly  and  apparently  deformed 
that  they  are  almost  repulsive.  Their  small 
eyes  are  not  on  a  right  line ;  their  high  cheek¬ 
bones  are  distressingly  wide  apart ;  their  nose 
is  so  fiat  that  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  face, 
while  the  nostrils  are  ugly  from  their  width; 
their  woolly  hair  grows  in  patches  on  their 
heads.  Their  only  clothing  is  a  small  monkey 
skin.  They  have  no  houses,  but  live  anywhere, 
subsisting  on  roots,  nuts,  and  such  game  as 
they  can  kill  with  the  arrow.  Indeed  our 
traveller  cannot  stimulate  his  respect  for  the 
race  enough  to  avoid  saying  “nigger.”  And 
he  differs  quite  radically  from  Stanley,  who 
thinks  Africa  is  to  get  her  first  and  best  impulse 
to  civilization  from  the  Christianity  taught  by 
the  missionaries.  He  says,  for  instance,  that 

The  Matcheli  country  has  had  English  mission¬ 
aries  for  twenty-five  years  past,  and  yet  it  does 
not  contain  a  single  Christian !  When  the  chief 
becomes  converted,  his  people  follow  suit,  and 
outwardly  observe  the  law  of  Christ.  But  the 
civilization  it  represents  is  like  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
image — its  feet  are  of  the  earth,  earthy.  The 
chief  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  another,  who  does 
not  choose  to  exchange  the  harem  for  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  one  solitary  wife  to  keep  him  in  the 
right  path ;  so  the  edifice  which  has  been  so  long 
building  up  is  toppled  over.  Civilization  flies 
back  to  more  genial  regions,  and  on  the  morrow 
of  the  new  potentate’s  proclamation  there  is  not 
one  Christian  left  to  worship  in  the  churches 
which  but  yesterday  were  overflowing  with  people. 
All  missionaries  seek  for  a  large  crop  of  converts 
without  studying  the  soil  in  which  they  sow. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  the  negro  brain  fitted  to 
comprehend  certain  questions  which  are  easy 
enough  to  the  comprehension  of  races  that  are 
evidently  superior.  To  attempt  to  explain  theol¬ 
ogy  to  a  negro  is  tantamount  to  putting  before  an 
assembly  of  rustics  the  sublimities  of  the  differen¬ 
tial  calculus.  But  though  the  negro  has  too  low  an 
order  of  mind  to  comprehend  the  great  truths  of 
the  religion  of  Christ,  he  possesses  undoubtedly 
the  sentiments  of  good  and  evil.  Let  mission¬ 
aries  inculcate  morality,  and  morality  only,  by 
example  and  precept ;  let  them  create  necessities 
in  the  bosoms  of  those  whom  ignorance  makes  in¬ 
different  to  everything;  let  them  create  wants 
which  will  prove  an  incentive  to  labor,  as  by  such 
means  only  can  such  a  people  be  regulated. 
While,  therefore,  I  stand  up  for  missionaries,  I 
want  missionaries  of  progress  and  civilization. 
Let  them,  first  of  all,  seek  to  make  the  negro  a 
man,  and  subsequently  convert  their  man  into  a 
Christian.  They  may  rest  assured  that  to  do  oth¬ 
erwise  is  to  build  upon  the  sand. 


This  appears  to  us  a  putting  of  the  cart  be¬ 
fore  the  horse,  or  rather  of  unharnessing  the 
team  and  dispensing  with  the  horse  alto¬ 
gether.  But  it  is  well  sometimes  to  get  the 
frank  and  honest  statement  of  a  hard-head¬ 
ed,  worldly-minded  man,  who  deals  in  visible 
facts.  But  this  is  not  all.  He  bears  repeated 
testimony  to  the  kindness  he  received  from  the 
natives  and  the  goodness  he  saw  among  them. 
He  grows  almost  enthusiastic  in  describing  the 
Boers.  Indeed,  his  account  of  the  Transvaal 
is  specially  interesting.  Many  of  his  descrip¬ 
tions  are  striking,  and  his  general  Impression 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  is  decidedly  favor¬ 
able.  What  will  that  vast  region  become  when 
once  fairly  subjected  to  cultivation  and  peopled 
with  intelligent,  industrious,  enterprising  in¬ 
habitants?  These  volumes  make  the  reader 
feel  the  magnitude  of  the  real  African  problem 
even  more  than  their  predecessors  in  the  same 
field,  while  their  narratives  of  personal  adven¬ 
ture  keep  attention  and  curiosity  constantly 
alert  and  eager  to  the  end. 


THE  AMENITIES  OF  HOME. 


The  Messrs.  Appleton  are  publishing  a  series 
of  books  relating  to  the  various  phases  of  home 
life,  which  deserve  to  be  popular.  One  is  on 
the  building  of  a  home ;  another  is  on  its  fur¬ 
nishing  ;  a  third  is  on  the  garden ;  the  fourth 
gives  useful  hints  on  the  laying  out  and  orna¬ 
mentation  of  the  grounds;  the  fifth  volume, 
just  issued,  relates  to  the  Amenities  of  Home. 
The  subject  Is  admirable.  It  touches  the  most 
sensitive  and  vital  points  of  domestic  economy 
and  experience.  The  author  deals  with  the 
subject  in  a  generous,  suggestive  way.  There 
is  little  preaching  in  the  book.  But  the  most 
sensitive  parts  of  domestic  relationships  are 
uncovered;  so  that  the  reader  can  see  where 
irritations  begin ;  how  the  fine  edge  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  corrodes;  what  causes  unpleasantness, 
dissatisfaction,  ennui,  and  more  serious  trou¬ 
bles  oftentimes ;  and  how  misery  and  wretch¬ 
edness  are  to  be  prevented,  without  painful  ef¬ 
fort,  by  a  little  wise  forethought  and  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  outset. 

The  title  of  the  volume  is  peculiarly  suggest¬ 
ive.  It  means  a  great  deal  more  than  is  usual¬ 
ly  included  under  the  word  “duties.”  It  car¬ 
ries  the  odor  of  politeness  and  refinement 
with  it,  the  grace  of  an  affectionate  disposi¬ 
tion,  the  beauty  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  well-being  of  others.  The  author, 
whose  name  is  not  given,  thinks  Americans 
are  deficient  in  the  amenities  of  home  life.  An 
American  young  man  is  not  always  sufficiently 
thoughtful  of  his  mother.  If  necessary,  he 
may  work  for  her,  and  would  be  shocked  to 
hear  that  he  had  been  remiss  in  any  duty ;  but  he 
is  not  so  quick  to  give  her  those  small  attentions 
which  contribute  so  much  to  the  enjoyment  of 
life,  and  do  so  much  to  soften  its  asperities  and 
sweeten  its  bitterness ;  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
his  manner  of  speaking  is  impolite  and  harsh. 
There  is  very  little  veneration  in  the  average 
American  constitution.  American  men  respect 
women  and  treat  them  chivalrously,  but  have 
not,  as  a  rule,  the  graces  of  manner;  and  the 
author  thinks  special  efforts  are  needed  to  cul¬ 
tivate  elements  which  do  not  spring  from  the 
native  soil. 

At  the  bottom  we  must  commence,  by  training 
children  for  home  life  from  the  beginning ;  in¬ 
sisting  upon  that  consideration  for  the  rights, 
wishes,  and  feelings  of  others,  which  always 
gives  pleasure,  and  that  refinement  of  beha¬ 
viour  which  is  the  poetry  of  kind  feeling.  Pa¬ 
rents  must  set  an  example  in  these  respects, 
which  their  children  will  love  to  follow  with¬ 
out  conscious  effort;  but  there  must  be  the 
downright  inculcative  lesson.  Teaching  good 
manners  to  our  boys  and  girls,  who  are  so 
used  to  the  largest  liberty,  is  no  easy  matter ; 
but  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  persevering 
effort,  if  the  task  is  undertaken  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  The  manners  of  our  young  men,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  will  admit  of  a  vast  improvement,  es¬ 
pecially  at  home,  where  they  are  too  often 
annoyingly  teasing,  boorish,  and  boisterous. 
Home  life  requires  a  constant  consideration 
for  others,  respect  for  their  rights,  regard  for 
their  feelings,  forbearance  towards  their  frail¬ 
ties.  Of  all  the  sources  of  irritation  and  dis¬ 
comfort,  the  home  tyrant  is  the  greatest.  Sel¬ 
fishness,  a  bad  temper,  a  despotic  or  overbear¬ 
ing  spirit,  are  constant  sources  of  misery. 
Marriage  brings  two  persons  into  the  most  in¬ 
timate,  as  well  as  the  most  sacred,  of  human 
relations ;  and  it  calls  for  a  corresponding  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  finest  affections  and  sensibilities 
in  the  most  delicate  ways.  It  requires  more 
from  both  husband  and  wife  than  many  can 
give ;  it  requires  a  delicate  appreciation  of  each 
other,  which  is  itself  a  bestowment.  What 
makes  the  unhappy  home  ?  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  exactly  what  causes  or  occa¬ 
sions  the  troubles  between  husband  and  wife 
in  a  hundred  of  the  cases  which  are  brought 
before  the  divorce  courts.  The  author  points 
out  some  of  the  causes  of  marital  unhappiness 
in  a  tone  of  suggestive  warning,  which  it  would 
be  well  for  all  to  hear.  Very  small  they  all 
seem  to  be  in  their  origin.  But  there  is  no 
truer  saying  than  that  the  road  to  home-hap¬ 
piness  is  paved  with  very  small  stones.  One 
great  palliative  is  the  determination  not  to 
dwell  on  any  circumstance  that  may  be  sad. 
If  it  be  poverty,  let  it  be  cheerfully  and  silent¬ 
ly  borne ;  if  it  be  the  frailty  of  an  old  member, 
make  a  jest  of  it,  and  turn  fault-finding  into 
laughter ;  if  it  be  something  still  worse,  accept 
it  bravely.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  accept  ev¬ 
ery  little  enlivening  circumstance;  let  in  all 
the  sun  and  air;  make  work  a  pastime;  and 
put  a  fringe  of  joy  about  every  hardship  and 
privation,  by  the  spirit  and  way  in  which  it  is 
borne.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  a 
family  can  do  to  increase  the  happiness  of  ev¬ 
ery  member  of  it,  and  radiate  good  influences 
by  trying  to  make  home  attractive.  And  the 
author’s  suggestions  all  point  to  this  result. 
How  to  make  each  home  the  most  beautiful 
and  pleasing  and  helpful  place  on  earth  to  all 
its  members— this  is  a  question  which  each 
family  must  answer  in  its  own  way.  It  is 
something  to  force  its  consideration  upon  our 
preabsor^d  generation,  and  we  thank  the  au¬ 
thor  and  publishers  of  this  little  volume  for 
doing  so.  _ 


S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  nearly 
ready  for  issue  a  new  edition  of  Part  First  of 
Dr.  Zur  Brucke’s  “  German  without  Grammar 
or  Dictionary.”  The  present  edition  has  been 
thoroughly  revised,  is  much  enlarged,  and 
printed  from  entirely  new  plates. 

“  The  Foreigner  in  China,”  by  L.  N.  Wheel¬ 
er,  is  announced  by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  Dr. 
Wheeler  was  nearly  eight  years  resident  in 
China. 


The  earliest  map  with  the  name  of  America 
upon  it  has  always  been  supposed  to  be  one 
printed  at  Vienna  in  1520  for  Singrenius ;  but 
an  English  collector  has  now  found  another, 
printed  for  the  Cosmographia  of  Hylacomylus, 
and  engraved  in  1514. 
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CAJCP  LTFE  m  KANSAS. 


By  Mn.  L.  A.  B.  Steele. 

Deepite  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  we  have 
plenty  to  do  and  to  think  about.  Early  in  June 
we  had  the  graduating  exercises  of  Kansas  State 
University,  emd  lecturers  from  abroad  gave  us  the 
results  of  hard  thinking  which  had  been  done  in 
oooler  times. 

The  Baccalaureate  sermon  by  Dr.  Galusha  An¬ 
derson  of  Chicago,  and  the  address  before  the  lit¬ 
erary  societies  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls  of  St.  Louis, 
were  grand.  Hon.  N.  G.  McFarland,  who  ad¬ 
dressed  the  graduating  law  class,  congratulated 
them  upon  one  great  guarantee  of  success  in  life 
he  had  been  assured  they  all  possessed,  being 
without  exception  poor,  and  obliged  to  make  their 
own  way  in  the  world.  I  think  he  rather  encour¬ 
aged  the  idea  that  a  rich  man’s  son  is  not  likely  to 
succeed.  It  reminded  me  of  something  I  once 
heard  a  good  minister  in  New  York  say  about  the 
“blessed  curse  of  poverty.”  It  seems  certainly 
true  in  this  case,  that  one  may  easily  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  Last  year  was  good,  but 
this  year  was  better ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  see 
the  growth  in  all  right  directions  of  our  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

For  three  days  the  waves  of  rejoicing  human¬ 
ity  surged  up  the  sides  of  Mt.  Oread,  and  then 
receded,  leaving  the  university  to  its  caretakers, 
and  the  few  surrounding  inhabitants  to  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  the  birds. 

A  few  days  of  rest  and  then  we  packed  up  for 
camp  life,  and  adjourned  to  Bismarck  Grove  for 
our  Chautauqua.  This  grove  is  situated  on  the 
line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  about  two 
miles  from  the  business  centre  of  Lawrence.  It 
had  the  natural  advantage  of  a  delightful  loca¬ 
tion,  and  a  growth  of  forest  trees  of  a  size  rare  in 
this  portion  of  the  country,  with  springs  and  ponds 
of  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds.  The 
railroad  company  have  enclosed  over  two  hundred 
acres,  planted  more  trees  and  shrubs,  simk  a  num¬ 
ber  of  drive  wells,  which  furnish  an  abundance  of 
pure  water,  erected  a  large  “tabernacle,”  open  all 
around,  with  speaker’s  stand  and  seats,  put  rustic 
benches  in  every  available  spot,  laid  out  fine, 
wide,  gravel  walks,  so  that  people  need  not  be 
obliged  to  walk  either  in  the  grass  or  on  the  drive 
ways,  furnished  tents  and  accommodations  for 
horses,  placed  the  whole  in  the  charge  of  a  capable 
and  gentlemanly  superintendent  and  efficient  po¬ 
lice  force,  and  invited  the  public  to  come  and 
enjoy  itself. 

The  Western  National  Fair  Association  availed 
itself  of  the  invitation,  and  erected  buildings  taste¬ 
ful,  commodious  and  ample  for  their  work,  which 
served  an  excellent  purpose  as  class  and  prayer¬ 
meeting  rooans  in  our  recent  gathering ;  for  the 
good  people  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  have  organ¬ 
ized  a  Bismarck  Grove  Sunday-school  Assembly 
and  Church  Encampment,  and  we  have  just  held 
our  third  annual  meeting  with  great  pleasure  and 
profit  to  all  concerned. 

Our  president  this  year  was  Dr.  E.  W.  Schauffler, 
formerly  of  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  and  now 
of  Kansas  City ;  secretary,  J.  W.  Campbell,  Esq., 
of  Topeka,  and  more  good  names  than  I  have 
space  to  record  for  officers  and  directors.  We  had 
a  normal  class,  under  the  direction  of  Kev.  D.  C. 
Milner  of  Ottawa,  Kan.,  and  Dr.  Christopher 
Humble  of  Wichita,  Kan. ;  a  primary  normal,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Miss  Lucy  J.  Eider  of  Lebanon,  Ill. ;  a 
Juvenile  institute,  by  Rev.  M.  L.  Gates,  Great 
Bend,  Kan. ;  and  a  post-graduate  class,  in  charge 
of  Rev.  A.  H.  Lackey  of  Peabody,  Kan.,  and  Rev. 
H.  G.  Jackson,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Probably  no 
more  earnest  body  of  workers  ever  got  together 
than  assembled  in  those  classes ;  and  the  im¬ 
petus  given  to  Sabbath-school  work  by  those 
eight  or  ten  days  of  study,  must  be  felt  through 
the  year.  Rev.  B.  I.  Vincent  of  Philadelphia, 
who  was  first  on  the  list  of  lecturers,  rendered 
very  valuable  assistance  in  the  normal  classes. 
The  ministers,  elders,  and  other  church  officers, 
held  special  meetings  of  their  own,  imder  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Page  of  Leavenworth,  and  others. 

In  the  Tabernacle  we  had  lectures  from  Dr.  J.  H. 
Vincent,  on  “  The  Sunday-school  Eden,”  “Being,” 
and  “  Common  Sense  Requisites  in  the  Teacher” ; 
from  Chancellor  Mauvin  of  our  University,  on 
‘‘What to  Teach  and  How  to  Teach  it”;  from  Dr. 
Cordley,  now  of  Emporia,  but  so  long  of  Lawrence 
that  the  people  of  this  place  are  still  greatly  dis¬ 
posed  to  claim  him,  on  “Providence  in  the  Rise 
of  the  Sunday-school  ” ;  from  Dr.  Young  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  on  “Our  Lord’s  Reverence  for  the  Old 
Testament”  and  “The  Literary  Aspects  of  Our 
Institution.”  In  these  lectures  we  got  about  all 
that  could  be  said  about  Sunday-schools,  given  in 
the  very  best  manner,  and  furnishing  abundant 
food  for  thought. 

From  Dr.  Robinson  of  Brown  University,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  we  had  throe  lectures — ^two  on  “  Moral 
Law  and  Its  Relation  to  Christianity,”  and  one 
on  “The  Person  of  Christ  an  Argument  Against 
Modem  Skepticism.”  This  grand  old  worker 
among  the  foundation  stones  wields  the  hammer 
of  truth  with  wonderful  skill  and  power.  He 
would  build  up  argument  and  fact  with  careful 
deliberation,  until  the  point  he  was  bringing  out 
was  fitted  to  its  place  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  or 
doubt.  He  dealt  some  telling  blows  at  different 
forms  of  “  nonsense,”  and  a  certain  sentimental¬ 
ism  calculated  to  mislead  the  young  mind. 
Among  other  things,  he  attacked  with  an  un¬ 
sparing  hand  the  hymn  commencing  “Jesus  paid 
It  all,”  to  the  astonishment  of  some  on  the  ground 
who  had  always  thought  it  beautiful.  Beautiful  It 
certainly  is,  but  very  misleading ;  especially  to  a 
childish  understanding.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  gave 
us  three  lectures — “  Bible  History  as  Confirmed 
by  Late  Discoveries  in  the  East,”  “  Prophecy  and 
Its  Key,”  and  “  The  Tabernacle  and  Temple.” 
Delightful  lectures  they  were,  too,  from  the  old 
bricks  in  Nineveh  to  the  glorious  foreshowing  of 
the  Christian  dispensation,  set  forth  in  every  de¬ 
tail  of  the  ordering  of  the  tabernacle. 

These  speakers  held  the  attention  with  irresist¬ 
ible  power;  and  't  was  sometimes  amusing  to 
hear  persons,  eepecialiy  ladies,  declaring  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  that  it  was  “beautiful!” 
“splendid!”  “  wouldn’t  have  missed  it  for  any¬ 
thing  !  ”  and  in  the  next  breath  wondering  “  what 
In  the  world  did  make  them  so  tired,”  apparently 
not  realizing  that  Solomon’s  declaration  that 
“  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  fiesh  ”  might 
apply  to  Intellectual  exercises  exceedingly  delight¬ 
ful  in  itself,  and  upbuilding  to  mental  and  spirit¬ 
ual  powers. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Van-Lennep  was  there,  with  his  col¬ 
lection  of  Oriental  curiosities  arranged  for  exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  Art  building  belonging  to  the  Fair 
Association.  He  gave  several  lectures  and  exhi¬ 
bitions  in  the  tabernacle,  which  were  exceedingly 
well  received,  being  very  entertaining  and  in¬ 
structive.  Dr.  Crosby,  Messrs.  Vincent,  Van-Len- 
n^  and  others,  addressed  the  children  in  a  mass 
meeting  on  Saturday,  which  the  little  folks  en¬ 
joyed  very  much. 

The  music  was  conducted  by  Prof.  Platt,  of  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan,  who  found  ma- 
tmdal  on  the  ground  for  quartettes  and  choirs,  ad 
libitum,  apparently ;  and  with  the  help  of  an  organ 
very  well  played,  left  us  nothing  to  wish  for  in 
that  respect.  They  sung  old  tunes  and  new  with 
equal  spirit  and  sweetness.  The  attendance  upon 
this  feast  of  good  things  was  not  equal  to  the 
table  that  was  spread. 

The  extreme  heat  of  the  weather  kept  a  great 
many  away,  some  large  parties  being  heard  of  as 
having  returned  home  in  discouragement,  after 
going  to  the  depot  with  the  Intention  of  coming. 


The  heat  has  been  unusual,  even  for  Kansas. 
Another  and  rather  singular  hindrance  arose  from 
the  fact  that  a  musician  from  Chicago,  who  had 
been  advertised  to  conduct  the  singing  for  us,  has 
been  very  busy  in  getting  up  for  his  own  purposes 
a  great  musical  jubilee,  to  be  held  at  the  same 
place  in  August.  A  very  large  proportion  of  all 
the  singers  in  the  State  were  committed  to  that 
plan,  before  they  understood  that  It  was  not  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Sabbath-school  encampment. 

Some  who  took  pains  to  drive  round  the  country, 
reminding  people  of  that,  were  met  by  the  confi¬ 
dent  assurance  “  Bismarck !  0  yes,  we  are  going, 
all  of  us ;  in  August,  is  it  not?  ”  “Ah  !  0 !  Not  in 
August?  H’m,  well,  I’m  sorry.  Don’t  like  to 
miss  it;  but  you  see  my  wife,”  or  “my  daugh¬ 
ters  are  engaged  for  that  big  sing,  and  I  can’t  go 
twice.” 

It  is  estimated  that  a  much  larger  number  were 
kept  away  by  that  circumstance  than  were  in  at¬ 
tendance.  Up  to  the  last  day  but  one  the  largest 
attendance  was  estimated  at  seven  hundred. 
There  were  about  three  hundred  camping  on  the 
ground,  and  the  aggregate  attendance  was  about 
three  thousand.  The  last  day,  and  especially  in 
the  evening,  there  was  a  great  rush  to  see  Mr. 
Van-Lennep’s  closing  exhibition. 

I  have  not  space  to  speak  of  the  pleasant  social 
life  of  the  encampment,  of  greeting  old  friends 
and  making  new  ones,  of  little  picnics  under  the 
trees  and  social  gatherings  at  tent  doors,  of  the 
frolics  of  the  children  with  tame  buffalo  and  an¬ 
telope,  and  all  the  et  cetera  of  that  sort  of  life. 
It  was  curious  to  lie  down  to  rest  in  the  insecure 
shelter  of  a  tent,  knowing  that  whatever  we  had 
about  us  was  safer  from  predatory  hands  than  it 
would  be  at  home ;  pleasant  to  see  the  readiness 
to  accommodate,  and  neighborly  spirit  every¬ 
where  shown.  Such  absence  of  fear,  suspicion 
and  dislike,  reminds  one  of  what  we  hope  for  in 
the  New  Jerusalem,  or  at  least  in  “Beulah  Land.” 
To  be  sure,  we  were  reminded  that  it  was  not 
Beulah  Land,  when  we  saw  a  large  dog  who  had 
come  into  the  grounds  without  an  owner,  led  off 
by  a  policeman  who  carried  a  revolver.  We  knew 
the  fate  of  the  dog  was  sealed,  and  we  thought  of 
the  “without”  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  re¬ 
quires  no  policemen  within  to  maintain  it. 

In  the  row  opposite  the  one  where  we  had 
pitched  our  tent,  a  pleasant  party  from  Topeka — 
from  Dr.  McCabe’s  church,  I  think — occupied  three 
or  four  tents.  They  were  principally  young  girls 
under  the  supervision  of  two  or  three  older  per¬ 
sons,  thirty-five  in  all,  and  as  they  came  and  went, 
having  never  less  than  ten  in  camp  at  a  time. 

We  hope  that  in  another  year  every  church  in 
the  State  will  do  as  well ;  that  our  Sabbath-school 
encampment  may  have  the  attendance  its  charac¬ 
ter  merits. 

The  Methodists  are  holding  a  camp-meeting 
over  there  now,  and  after  that  we  expect  to  have  a 
temperance  camp-meeting.  The  municipal  elec¬ 
tions  occurring  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Pro¬ 
hibitory  Law,  put  men  in  office  in  Lawrence,  as 
well  as  in  several  other  towns,  who  If  not  openly 
opposed  to  It,  care  little  about  enforcing  it.  The 
consequence  is  that  liquor  sellers  have  taken 
courage,  and  not  wanting  money — the  Brewers’ 
Convention  at  Chicago  having  come  to  their  help 
along  with  others — they  have  controlled  lawyers 
and  juries,  too,  until  there  is  a  spirit  of  indigna¬ 
tion  aroused  among  the  citizens  which  is  likely  to 
result  in  no  uncertain  sound. 

They  will  probably  be  taught  that  law  is  law, 
and  as  such,  is  to  be  kept  at  least  until  some  legiti¬ 
mate  way  of  repealing  it  is  found — whether  they 
like  it  or  not. 


A  BIB.THDAY'  AT  THE  PARSONAGE. 

"  From  Bcenps  like  these  old  Scotia’s  grandeur  springs. 

That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  ahroad." 

We  had  a  gathering  this  afternoon  at  the 
parsonage.  The  occasion  was  the  birthday  of 
the  pastor’s  wife.  The  neighbors  who  loved 
the  good  lady  united  in  the  wish  to  give  her 
some  token  of  their  regard,  and  in  some  suita¬ 
ble  way  to  show  their  appreciation  of  her  lov¬ 
ing  sympathy  in  their  own  joys  and  sorrows. 
A  little  gathering  was  made  of  “  widow’s 
mites  ”  and  “pieces  of  silver  ’’  which  had  been 
carefully  laid  aside  by  prudent  housewives, 
and  a  useful  dress  was  selected  and  purchased 
which  was  to  be  presented  on  a  given  day. 
Those  interested  in  the  birthday  gift  were  to 
meet  at  the  parsonage,  provide  their  own  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  in  due  time,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  make  their  offering.  The  compa¬ 
ny  assembled  about  three  hours  before  sunset, 
and  was  composed  of  the  most  interesting  part 
of  our  community.  A  number  were  there  who 
had  lived  in  the  first  primitive  structure  erect¬ 
ed  in  this  Western  wilderness ;  indeed  the  com¬ 
pany  was  principally  composed  of  aged  men 
and  women  who  had  made  a  great  effort  to 
come  once  more  and  pay  their  respectful  re¬ 
gards  to  their  beloved  pastor  and  his  family. 

The  scene  when  all  were  assembled  in  one 
commodious  room  was  one  never  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten  by  those  who  were  privileged  to  sit  togeth¬ 
er  in  that  heavenly  place.  Every  man  and 
woman  seemed  themselves  a  history,  and  the 
thoughtful  countenances  of  those  who  com¬ 
posed  that  unique  company  told  their  own 
story :  memory  was  busy  as  the  scene  recalled 
a  chain  of  recollections  which  compelled  a  si¬ 
lence  at  length  broken  by  the  reading  of  the 
“Annals  of  the  Neighborhood.”  This  interest¬ 
ing  paper  had  been  prepared  by  a  gifted  lady 
and  a  member  of  our  little  community,  who  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four  years  had 
written  the  reminiscences  of  her  early  life.  As 
scene  after  scene  was  depicted  and  allusion 
was  made  to  primitive  customs,  a  responsive 
chord  in  every  heart  vibrated  to  the  touch  of 
the  graphic  hand  which  traced  the  pathway 
through  a  journey  extending  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  through  a  growing  civilization  back  to 
the  first  stage  in  the  wilderness.  We  were  now 
nearly  all  in  sight  of  “  the  shining  shore,”  and 
it  was  fitting  that  we  should  speak  to  each 
other  in  “psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs  ” ;  and  after  the  reading  of  the  paper  of 
our  aged  friend  and  presenting  our  modest  of¬ 
fering  to  the  wife  of  our  pastor,  we  sang  a 
hymn. 

“  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  nearer  to  Thee,” 
came  to  our  lips,  and  many  voices  chimed  in 
with  the  voluntary  aspiration  which  found 
vent  in  heavenly  numbers.  One  of  the  most 
graceful  and  dignified  among  the  younger 
members  of  our  party  in  a  sweet,  unostenta¬ 
tious  way  briefiy  apologized  for  our  impromptu 
visit  in  the  following  words  addressed  to  the 
friend  whom  we  desired  to  honor : 

“Mrs.  A.,  we  come  to-day,  a  few  neighbors  and 
friends,  to  give  you  cordial  greeting  and  to  offer 
you  our  congratulations  on  this  anniversary  of 
your  birth.  There  are  many  anniversary  days  in 
our  lives ;  though  some  bring  back  only  sad  and 
bitter  memories,  yet  many  others  are  joyous  when 
they  reunite  the  broken  links  in  the  family  chain, 
or  recall  a  bright  added  one.  It  is  well  amid  the 
busy  cares  and  rush  of  life  to  note  the  waymarks. 
They  are  the  oases  scattered  here  and  there  along 
our  pathway,  the  sunny  spots  around  which  mem¬ 
ory  loves  to  linger ;  and  by-and-by  when  our  ears 
grow  dull  and  our  eyes  dim  to  external  sights  and 
sounds,  and  we  listen  chiefly  to  the  echoes  of  the 
Past,  then  we  shall  cling  tenaciously  to  these  old 
landmarks.  Many  a  time  will  our  weary  feet  rest 
at  these  ‘  Elims  ’  as  we  travel  over  again  the  long 
journey  of  the  past.  They  will  be  enshrined  in 
our  hearts,  and  a  wall  of  holy  memories  will  be 
reared  so  high  about  them  that  forgetfulness  can 
never  scale  it.  The  great  burden  of  life  none  can 
bear  alone;  but  while  each  heart  must  bear  its 
own  peculiar  weight  of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  light 
and  shade  are  strangely  commingled  in  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  each,  yet  the  sympathy  that  reaches 
from  heart  to  heart  makes  mankind  strong  to  bear 
the  crushing  ills  which  beset  us  on  every  side. 
For  this  very  end  are  we  formed  social  beings 


with  capacities  to  love  and  enjoy  each  other’s  so¬ 
ciety  and  to  help  each  other  on  in  our  pilgrimage. 

“  I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you 
in  behalf  of  these  friends  this  small  token  of  their 
regard  for  you,  and  we  trust  you  will  not  count  its 
simple  value  of  dollars  and  cents  as  in  any  way 
an  estimate  of  the  good-will  we  bear  you,  but  es¬ 
pecially  recognize  the  spirit  which  prompted  the 
gift,  and  we  ask  you  to  accept  it  as  a  trifling  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  spirit  of  kindness  you  have  ever 
exhibited  in  your  labor  of  love  among  us,  and 
which  has  endeared  you  to  this  people. 

“  Begging  pardon  for  thus  unceremoniously  in¬ 
truding  upon  you  to-day,  we  hope  the  few  hours 
spent  together  may  long  live  in  our  memories  as 
sacred  to  unsullied  friendship,  and  that  we  may 
all  finally  reach  that  country  where  friendships 
are  never  broken, 

‘  The  land  of  the  leal.’  ” 

Owasco  Lake,  Aug.  12, 1881. 


'SILLY  FOLK. 

“  Always  in  the  water !  ”  said  a  silly  fish ; 

“  Swimming,  sinking,  hiding,  as  I  wish ; 

Darting  like  an  arrow  from  below. 

Or  through  liquid  sunbeams  gliding  slow ; 
Roaming  round  the  oeean  night  and  day. 

When  shall  I,  unfettered,  fly  away — 

Fly  across  the  hilltops  on  the  shore  ? 

Water,  only  water,  evermore !  ” 

“  Always  air  around  me !  ”  said  a  silly  bird ; 

“  Of  such  grievous  bondage,  who  has  heard  ? 
Sweeping  eastward,  westward,  where  I  please. 
Resting,  nestling,  singing, — what  are  these  ? 
Ah,  ’tis  in  the  waters  I  would  thrive, 

Might  I  through  their  surface  make  a  dive ! 

I  can  only  flutter,  fly,  or  soar, — 

Only  air  around  me  evermore !  ” 

“  Always  in  the  spirit !  ”  said  a  silly  soul ; 

“  Living,  moving,  under  God’s  control; 

Smiling,  weeping,  working,  lying  still. 

Never  independent  of  His  w’ill ; 

Not  a  moment’s  leisure  for  one’s  whim : 

He  would  have  us  ever  dwell  in  Him ! 

From  so  close  a  prison  I’ll  keep  free !  ” 

Say,  which  was  the  silliest  of  the  three  ? 

THEODORE  HONOD,  in  Watchword. 


SIX  TEARS  ON  THE  BORDER, 

OB 

SKETCHES  OP  FRONTIER  LIFE. 

By  MRS.  J.  B.  RIDEOUT. 

CHAPTEB  XII. 

Shortly  after  my  conversation  with  the  res¬ 
cued  girls,  a  number  of  the  wild  Indians  were 
captured  by  a  company  of  soldiers  and  brought 
into  the  town.  They  were  taken  to  the  hotel, 
and  fed  on  the  best  the  place  could  afford. 
The  landlord  gave  them  chairs,  which  they 
examined  as  though  they  were  great  curiosi¬ 
ties,  and  then  pushed  them  to  one  side  and 
seated  themselves  on  the  floor.  I  went  to  see 
them,  and  could  not  imagine  from  their  ap¬ 
pearance  why  they  were  so  blood-thirsty  and 
cruel.  They  were  well  dressed ;  their  clothing 
had  doubtless  been  taken  from  white  men 
whom  they  had  murdered.  I  think  they  were 
the  best  looking  Indians  I  have  ever  seen. 
Their  hair  was  black,  and  about  four  feet  long ; 
they  had  it  braided  and  decorated  with  wide 
bright-colored  ribbon.  Their  eyes  were  small, 
but  very  bright  and  penetrating.  Their  color 
was  about  that  of  a  Mexican;  their  faces 
smooth,  and  their  hands  very  small.  They 
thought  the  citizens  would  hang  them,  and 
seemed  very  much  alarmed,  until  the  soldiers 
assured  them  that  they  were  safe.  If  they  had 
been  white  men,  with  the  evidence  of  murder 
so  strong  against  them,  they  would  have  been 
hanged  to  the  nearest  cottonwood  limb.  A  few 
were  in  favor  of  hanging  them.  One  man  said, 
“  They  are  very  nice  and  docile  now,  bvft;  tilJfi 
them  loose  on  the  plains  and  give  them  an 
opportunity,  and  they  would  soon  make  the 
hair  fly.”  But  the  great  majority  seemed  in¬ 
clined  to  treat  them  with  all  possible  kindness. 

It  is  a  fact  that  when  a  white  man,  a  Mexican 
or  a  Negro,  commits  wilful  murder,  the  public 
cry  is  “hang  him!”  but  when  the  Indian  is 
captured,  though  his  hands  may  be  red  with 
blood  and  the  scalps  of  women  and  children  be 
hanging  to  his  belt,  nearly  all  are  anxious  to 
load  him  with  kindness  and  heap  blessings  on 
his  head.  This  fact  the  Indians  are  aware  of, 
and  consequently  commit  a  thousand  depreda¬ 
tions  every  year,  which  they  would  never  do 
were  they  treated  as  other  men  who  do  like 
deeds  of  horror. 

The  government  holds  out  inducements  for 
men  to  settle  the  frontier,  and  certainly  they 
should  be  protected  from  the  most  dreaded  of 
all  foes.  But  so  long  as  the  red  men  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  roam  at  liberty  over  the  plains,  there 
will  be  no  safety  for  those  who  live  in  isolated 
places  on  the  extreme  border. 

These  Indians  were  taken  from  the  hotel  to 
their  reservation,  with  many  others  who  were 
captured. 

During  the  cold  Winter  a  good  many  came 
in  and  surrendered.  But  in  the  Spring,  as 
soon  as  there  was  sufficient  grass  for  their 
ponies,  they  became  very  restless,  and  caused 
the  soldiers  much  trouble  in  guarding  them. 

One  day  the  officers  made  an  attempt  to  put 
one  of  them  in  irons;  but  the  effort  had  no 
sooner  been  made  than  the  whole  number 
(several  hundred)  flew  in  a  rage,  and  after  free¬ 
ing  their  brother  from  the  hands  of  the  sol¬ 
diers,  they  all  ran  in  one  direction,  but  were 
pursued  almost  immediately  by  the  soldiers ; 
the  latter  had  gone  but  a  short  distance,  before 
they  reeeived  an  unexpected  storm  of  balls  and 
arrows  from  the  Indians. 

As  they  eame  in  during  the  Winter,  they 
deposited  their  arms  in  the  sand  banks,  where 
they  had  now  fled,  and  were  ready  for  action. 
They  killed  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  wounded 
several,  and  held  their  position  until  in  the 
night,  and  then  made  good  their  escape. 

As  we  soon  heard  of  other  cruel  outrages  of 
the  Indians,  these  were  doubtless  among  the 
bloody  perpetrators. 

Some  of  the"  Indians  came  to  a  party  of  sur¬ 
veyors  near  our  town  and  told  them  that  they 
had  just  killed  three  men,  and  said  “  You  can 
find  them  covered  up  in  the  sand  ”  at  such  a 
place.  The  surveyors  went  to  the  spot  and 
found  the  dead  bodies,  as  the  Indians  had  said. 
They  were  young  men,  and  all  had  been 
scalped. 

About  the  same  time  one  of  our  neighbors 
(his  name  was  Watkins)  was  killed  and  scalped 
near  his  own  home,  and  a  party  of  freighters 
were  tied  to  their  wagons  and  burned. 

Yet  many  of  these  cruel  and  blood-thirsty 
wild  men  of  the  plains  have  been  brought  to 
the  Saviour,  and  are  now  not  only  good  citi¬ 
zens,  but  earnest  and  efficient  workers  in  the 
cause  which  we  all  so  much  desire  to  see  pro¬ 
gressing. 

During  the  Winter  my  husband  went  to 

W - to  hold  a  protracted  meeting.  While 

stopping  at  the  hotel  a  gentleman  said  “  Here 
is  Mr,  Bagley,  one  of  the  best  men  in  town,  but 
he  is  killing  himself  with  strong  drink ;  go  and 
see  him ;  if  your  religion  can  do  anything  for 
him,  I  will  have  some  confidence  in  it.”  My 
husband  said  “  Where  is  he  ?  ”  “  You  will  find 
him  around  one  of  the  saloons,”  was  the  reply. 

He  then  went  to  one  of  the  saloons  and 

asked  if  Mr.  B - was  there ;  they  pointed 

to  a  sad,  forlorn-looking  fellow,  and  said  that 

was  Mr.  B - .  My  husbana  told  him  that 

he  would  like  to  go  with  him  to  his  room,  as 
he  wanted  to  talk  with  him  a  few  moments. 
Mr.  B - said  “all  right,”  and  then  accom¬ 

panied  my  husband  to  his  room,  which  was  a 
miserable  one  over  a  handsome  store.  My 


husband  conversed  with  him,  asking  him  many 

questions.  He  learned  that  Mr.  B -  was 

from  Vermont ;  that  his  mother  was  living,  and 
an  earnest  Christian  woman,  ever  praying  for 
him;  that  he  knew  he  was  killing  himself 
drinking  whiskey;  that  he  was  unhappy  and 
miserable,  and  wanted  to  reform.  Then  my 
husband  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  thought  of 
what  Jesus  had  said,  “Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 

give  you  rest.”  Here  Mr.  B - burst  into 

tears,  and  his  cries  were  heard  in  the  street 
below.  My  husband  then  asked  him  if  he 
would  kneel  down  while  he  prayed  for  him. 
He  said  “  Yes,  I  will,”  falling  on  his  knees  at 
the  same  moment.  After  spending  a  short  time 

in  prayer  they  arose,  and  Mr.  B - continued 

to  wipe  the  tears  from  his  eyes  with  his  old 
sleeve,  at  the  same  time  saying  “  God  have 
mercy  on  my  soul !  ” 

That  night  my  husband  preached  between 
the  two  saloons,  and  the  room  (which  would 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons)  was  crowded.  Mr.  B - while  lis¬ 

tening  outside  fell  on  the  sidewalk  as  though 
he  had  been  shot,  and  was  immediately  car¬ 
ried  into  one  of  the  nearest  rooms.  The  next 
day  my  husband  could  not  see  him,  as  the 
doctor  had  forbidden  any  person  except  a  nurse 
to  talk  with  him,  or  even  enter  his  room. 

About  a  year  from  this  time,  while  my  hus¬ 
band  was  passing  through  the  town  in  the 

stage,  he  asked  the  driver  how  Mr.  B - was 

prospering.  “Nicely,”  was  the  reply.  “He 
has  not  tasted  a  drop  of  whiskey  since  the  re¬ 
vival  last  Winter,  and  has  two  pair  of  horses, 
and  is  now  doing  well.” 

My  husband  also  went  to  E - ,  forty- 

five  miles  from  our  town,  and  preached 
every  night  for  nearly  two  weeks;  several 
were  converted  and  much  good  done;  but 
there  was  one  very  wicked  infidel  in  the 
place  who  had  broken  up  several  meetings, 
and  a  short  time  before  this  had  driven  a  min¬ 
ister  out  of  the  town,  several  of  the  citizens 
warned  my  husband  to  be  on  his  guard,  for  as 
some  souls  were  being  converted,  the  devil 
would  not  allow  the  infidel  to  be  quiet. 

On  Sunday  morning  my  husband  preached, 
and  Sabbath-sehool  immediately  followed.  At 
the  close  of  the  Sabbath-school,  before  the 
people  had  left  the  schoolhouse,  the  unbeliever 
reached  him  a  Testament  wfSHiia^nger  on 
the  twenty-sixth  verse  of  the  fourteenth  chap¬ 
ter  of  Luke,  and  said  with  a  sneer  “  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  if  you  would  advise  me  to  leave  amd 
hate  my  wife  and  children,  and  go  after  Jesus 
Christ.  I  want  you  to  come  and  see  my  wife 
and  little  children,  and  then  tell  me  if  you 
think  I  ought  to  hate  them  and  love  Christ.” 
My  husband  told  him  he  did  not  understand 
the  Scriptures. 

He  then  talked  loudly  and  boisterously, 
vehemently  shaking  his  fist,  and  for  some  time 
would  not  give  my  husband  a  chance  to  say 
a  word.  Finally  my  husband  said  he  would 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions.  The  infidel  said 
“  All  right ;  go  ahead.” 

He  then  asked  him  if  he  had  been  raised  by 
religious  parents.  “I  was,”  he  replied.  “Is 
your  mother  living  ?  ”  “  No,  she  has  been  dead 
some  time.”  “  Do  you  think  she  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian?”  “Yes,  if  ever  there  was  one  in  the 
world.”  “  Did  she  ever  pray  for  you  ?  ”  “Yes, 
many  a  time”— and  here  the  infidel  wiped 
a  tear  from  his  eyes.  At  the  same  moment 
he  reached  my  husband  one  dollar,  saying 
“Take  this  and  buy  a  bottle  of  Vinegar 
Bitters;  it  is  the  best  ague  medicine  in  the 
world.”  My  husband  took  the  money  and 
•thanked  him,  and  the  crowd  dispersed,  many 
of  the  young  people  laughing  heartily. 

The  next  morning  he  went  to  the  infidel’s 
house ;  his  wife  seemed  like  an  excellent  lady, 
and  he  had  a  fine  family  of  children ;  but  the 
unbeliever  would  not  be  persuaded  to  surrender 
his  heart  to  the  Saviour. 

The  next  time  my  husband  was  at  E - he 

was  told  that  the  infidel  had  left  his  wife  and 
children,  not  to  go  with  Christ,  but  with  his 
hired  girl. 

One  morning  in  early  Spring,  after  it  had 
rained  all  night  with  the  wind  blowing  cold 
from  the  north,  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  that  a  family  had  moved  into  the  old  Jones 
house  the  previous  night.  I  said  I  would  go  and 
see  them. 

The  house  had  been  one  of  the  first  built  in 
the  town,  and  was  nearly  ready  to  fall  down. 
It  was  built  of  poles  standing  perpendicular 
and  plastered  with  clay,  but  the  clay  had  been 
washed  out  by  the  heavy  rains. 

When  I  reached  the  house  I  found  them 
huddled  over  a  tiny  camp-stove  which  they 
had  with  them.  They  were  all  drenched  with 
the  rain,  and  suffering  with  the  cold.  The 
lady  said  they  had  no  money,  so  could  not  go 
to  the  hotel ;  I  told  them  to  come  to  our  house, 
and  I  would  try  to  make  them  comfortable. 

The  women  and  children  were  so  completely 
chilled  it  was  a  long  while  before  I  could  get 
them  warm,  or  they  could  stop  shivering.  The 
gentleman  said  he  had  been  a  minister,  but  as 
he  could  not  support  his  family  by  preaching 
the  Gospel,  he  concluded  to  practice  medicine. 

They  stayed  with  us  several  days,  after  which 
he  built  a  “  dugout  ”  in  the  side  of  a  bank. 
He  covered  it  with  an  old  wagon  sheet,  which 
did  but  little  good  in  a  storm ;  it  was  in  reality 
a  mere  hole  in  the  ground. 

In  a  few  days  they  were  again  driven  by  an¬ 
other  cold  storm  from  their  wretched  dwelling, 
to  seek  shelter  beneath  our  roof.  This  time 
the  woman  and  her  babe  were  so  benumbed 
and  chilled  that  I  feared  they  would  die ;  they 
were  sick  several  days. 

There  had  moved  into  our  town  another  man 
who  also  professed  to  be  a  physician.  Some 
time  after  this,  while  my  husband  was  forty 
miles  from  home  holding  a  series  of  meetings, 
my  little  girl  while  at  play  put  a  bean  so  far 
in  her  ear  it  could  scarcely  be  seen.  I  sent  for 
these  two  physicians  (?)  for  advice.  The  first 
told  me  to  put  a  bread-and-milk  poultice  on  her 
ear,  and  it  would  draw  the  bean  out.  The 
other  said  “  Put  some  strong  soap  suds  in  her 
ear,  then  hit  her  a  big  whack  on  the  other  side 
of  her  head,  and  knock  the  bean  out.”  I  took 

her  to  W - ,  to  Dr.  C - ,  whom  I  knew  to 

be  an  excellent  physician. 


MB.  AND  MBS.  OABFIELD. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  do  justice  to  the  im¬ 
pression  made  upon  my  mind  by  Mrs.  Garfield. 
“  Pure,  womanly,”  expresses  it,  if  one  has  bedn 
so  fortunately  trained  that  the  “  sweet  reason¬ 
ableness  ”  of  a  strong  mind  tempered  by  the 
“  gentleness  of  Christ  ”  go  into  the  definition 
of  that  royal  word  “  womanly.”  Looking 
across  the  wide  lunch  table  to  his  wife,  the 
President  said  to  me 

“  I  can  hardly  believe  as  I  see  her  sitting 
there  that  she  who  has  taught  Latin  to  my 
boys  was  learning  it  of  me  a  score  of  years 
ago  ”  ;  and  again,  “  Don’t  blame  the  dear  little 
woman  yonder  if  all  your  hopes  are  not  ful¬ 
filled  ”  ;  and  when  I  said  we  temperance  women 
wished  he  would  read  Canon  Farrar  and  Dr. 
Richardson,  he  replied  “  Whatever  you  send 
me  I  will  carefully  read,  only  if  you  want  me 
to  be  sure  to  get  it,  mail  it  to  my  wife.”  Tlien, 
laughingly,  he  said 

“  When  I  replied  to  you  ladies  the  day  the 
Hayes  portrait  came,  you  may  have  thought 
me  unsatisfactory,  but  I  thought  I  would 
rather  take  the  part  of  ‘  I-go-not-sir-and-went  ’ 
than ‘I-go-slr-and-went-not’”;  and  he  added 
“  You  will  respect  my  convictions,  I  am  confi¬ 


dent,  whatever  the  result,’  ”  and  I  told  him 
we  certainly  would  ;  but  how  the  gentle  words 
of  Mrs.  Garfield  cheered  me  when  she  said  “  I 
hope  I  shall  not  disappoint  your  expectations.” 

So  with  thoughtful,  friendly  words  the  time 
sped  on,  and  I  could  but  feel,  looking  upon  the 
delicate,  responsive  face  of  the  wife,  noting  the 
noble  son’s  quiet  attention  to  his  mother,  and 
the  whole-hearted  ways  of  Mollie  Garfield  and 
the  boys,  that  here,  if  I  had  ever  seen  one,  was 
the  typical  American  home.  Long  may  it 
stand  upon  the  strong  foundations  of  intellect 
and  conscience,  affection  and  religion  I  Long 
may  James  and  Lucretia  Garfield  blessedly 
live  to  illustrate  the  poet’s  lines  : 

Two  beads  in  oounoil. 

Two  beside  the  hearth. 

— Frances  E.  Willard,  in  Our  Union. 


THE  SEASHORE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

During  the  recent  Sunday-school  Assembly  at 
Asbury  Park,  a  part  of  “  Home  Missionary  Day” 
was  occupied  by  a  conference  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  Church  Extension  along  the  Jersey  Coast. 
The  lessons  of  experience ;  the  best  means  of  evan¬ 
gelization  ;  the  need  of  spiritual  methods  to  secure 
spiritual  results ;  the  duty  of  home  missionaries 
to  the  young;  and  how  to  promote  self-support 
and  benevolent  work,  were  the  topics  for  discus¬ 
sion. 

Rev.  R.  Aikman  presided.  Revs.  A.  H.  Brown, 
F.  T.  Brown,  A.  H.  Dashiell,  B.  S.  Everitt,  and  L. 
C.  Baker  opened  by  appointment,  and  were  follow¬ 
ed  by  Revs.  Henry  Kendall,  C.  E.  Knox,  J.  E. 
Peters,  J.  M.  Dentore,  D.  McLaren,  William  Har¬ 
ris,  and  B.  T.  Phillips. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  their  earnest  utterances.  It  was  mani¬ 
fest  to  all  that  population  is  pouring  in  with 
great  rapidity,  and  a  Western  man  said  that  he 
had  seen  nothing  elsewhere  in  the  East  so  much 
like  the  rush  and  push  of  the  West.  Speculators 
are  securing  every  eligible  acre  upon  the  seashore, 
and  railroad  companies  are  extending  their  tracks 
and  organizing  to  convey  larger  multitudes  from 
the  interior  States  to  bathe  in  Atlantic’s  waves. 

The  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  need,  of  supplying 
with  the  means  of  grace  the  two  very  different 
classes  of  people,  the  transient  Summer  visitors  and 
the  growing  permanent  Winter  population,  was 
fully  appreciated.  The  multitudes  coming  in  Sum¬ 
mer  from  every  quarter  justly  claim  the  attention 
of  the  whole  Church ;  while  the  local  population  de¬ 
mands  the  special  attention  of  Synod,  Presbytery, 
and  Pastors.  Small  local  churches  cannot  supply 
the  wants  of  visitors,  and  when  larger  tabernacles 
shall  have  been  erected  for  these,  it  is  expedient 
that  both  classes  shall  work  in  harmony,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  unite  in  worship  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Synod  in  the  employment  of 
a  Synodical  Agent  and  the  value  of  his  services 
were  emphatically  recognized  by  several  speakers. 
Some  urge  the  necessity  of  Presbyterial  Epis¬ 
copacy  and  of  pastoral  supervision  over  outlying 
and  unoccupied  districts ;  also  that  only  spiritual 
and  Scriptural  methods  should  be  used  to  develop 
the  resources  and  self-support  of  the  feeble 
churches. 

Although  Methodism  claims  a  large  share  of  the 
native  population,  and  Episcopalians  are  most  ag¬ 
gressive  and  zealous  In  erecting  chapels  for  visitors, 
there  is  room  for  all,  and  we  also  can  do  the  work 
if  we  put  forth  the  agency  and  energy,  studying  to 
economize  both  men  and  money  without  intruding 
into  other  men’s  labors.  The  eonviction  was  deeply 
impressed  that  sites  should  be  secured  at  various 
points,  to  be  held  by  the  Trustees  of  Presbytery, 
and  that  tabernacles  or  chapels,  even  temporary 
or  movable,  should  be  erected,  and  that  for  these 
purposes  a  largo  fund  is  immediately  and  impera¬ 
tively  needed. 

The  time  was  too  short  to  flnis^te  work.  The 
end  is  not  yet.  The  Synod  of  New  Jersey  assem¬ 
bling  at  Asbury  Park  next  October  must  meet 
these  practical  questions.  Something  must  be 
done,  and  quickly,  for  already  great  opportunities 
have  been  lost.  N.  Y.  N. 


£leU0$ott!9 

The  Observer  reminds  us  that  the  Welsh 
Presbyterian  element  is  quite  strong  in  Oneida 
and  Lewis  counties,  N.  Y.: 

Rev.  Dr.  Roberts,  who  was  formerly  pastor 
of  a  Welsh  church  in  this  city,  is  now  settled  in 
Utica  over  a  church  of  two  hundred  members. 
He  also  edits  a  monthly  magazine  published  in 
the  Welsh  language,  which  is  not  only  a  self- 
supporting  periodical,  but  pays  its  surplus 
profits  into  the  missionary  treasury.  A  Welsh 
secular  newspaper  is  flourishing,  having  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  seven  thousand. 

This  interesting  and  thrifty  people  do  not 
maintain  separate  schools  to  teach  their  chil¬ 
dren  the  Welsh  language,  but  they  perpetuate 
it  in  their  families,  the  children  learning  the 
English  in  the  public  schools,  and  thus  obtain 
both  tongues.  It  is  the  same  in  Wales,  where 
all  the  schools  are  English.  The  Welsh  are  a 
religious  people,  good  citizens  and  neighbors. 
Dr,  Roberts  is  the  father  of  the  librarian  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  is  now 
visiting  a  daughter  at  Asbury  Park.  He 
preaches  two  Sabbaths  in  August  in  his  former 
charge  in  Fourteenth  street. 


The  Intelligencer  reminds  us  that  our  astron¬ 
omers  and  geologists  are  wide  apart  in  their 
theories  as  to  the  age  and  duration  of  things 
celestial  and  terrestial : 

Astronomy  points  unerringly  to  a  beginning 
of  the  solar  system.  It  points  as  unerringly 
to  an  end.  From  these  two  conclusions  there 
is  no  escape.  The  nebular  hypothesis  or  its 
opposite  asserts  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  system  of  worlds  to  which  the  earth  be¬ 
longs.  The  most  trustworthy  astronomers  are 
at  variance  with  the  geologists  in  regard  to  the 
age  of  the  earth  and  the  duration  of  the  solar 
system.  The  most  carefully  made  astronomi¬ 
cal  calculations  do  not  allow  the  inconceivable 
ages,  the  billions  of  years,  claimed  by  geolo- 
gis's  as  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth.  The  two  sciences  as  they  stand 
to-day  are  antagonists  on  the  question  of  time. 
The  one  is  a  science  of  mathematical  calcula¬ 
tion,  the  other  a  system  based  to  a  large  extent 
upon  suppositions. 


The  Examiner  makes  the  remark  of  a  friend 
— viz  :  “  There  is  no  Christianity  in  the  Class¬ 
room  ;  the  dividing  line  which  should  exist,  and 
ordinarily  is  traceable  between  the  Church  and 
the  world,  runs  around  the  college  class-room  ” 
— its  text,  and  thus  improves  upon  it : 

We  do  not  know  whether  our  friend  is  right 
or  not.  He  certainly  should  be ;  for  he  has 
abundant  opportunities  for  forming  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  respecting  which  he  so  emphati¬ 
cally  gives  judgment.  He  insists  that,  as  a 
rule,  no  distinction  is  to  be  traced  between  the 
professedly  religious  students  and  the  confess¬ 
edly  irreligious  students  in  our  college  classes, 
by  a  casual,  or  indeed  by  a  pretty  careful,  ob¬ 
server.  The  aims,  methods,  and  incidental 
characteristics  of  the  regenerate  are,  to  our 
friend’s  mind,  not  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  aims,  methods,  and  incidental  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  unregenerate,  if  the  comparison 
be  made  in  the  class-room,  and  not  in  the  con¬ 
ference  meeting. 

If  our  friend  is  right,  the  Christian  students 
in  our  colleges  are  all  wrong.  It  should  be  ob¬ 
vious  at  a  glance,  to  the  most  careless  observ¬ 
er,  that  certain  men  in  a  college  class-room  are 
actuated  by  loftier  incentives  and  a  purer  de¬ 
votion  to  duty  than  certain  other  men.  Be¬ 
tween  those  men  who  are,  professedly,  not 
their  own  but  Christ’s,  and  those  men  who 
acknowledge  no  allegiance  to  Christ,  there 
should  be  a  very  obvious  line  of  demarcation. 
The  Christian  men  in  a  class  should  be  more 
thorough  and  more  earnest  in  their  studies — 
more  eager  to  make  the  very  most  of  them¬ 


selves — than  those  who  do  not  acknowledge 
the  claims  of  God  upon  them.  They  should  be 
more  amenable  to  discipline,  or  rather  they 
should  need  no  discipline — they  should  be  a  law 
unto  themselves.  They  should  constantly  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Christian  gentleman  who  ln> 
structs  them,  in  his  efforts  for  the  moral  and 
intellectual  elevation  of  his  class. 

We  are  assured  that  many  professedly 
Christian  students  fail  in  all  these  particulars ; 
that  not  infrequently  the  Christian  men  in  & 
class  are  quite  as  much  of  a  burden  and  a  trial 
to  their  instructors  as  the  non-Christian  men  ; 
nay,  that  if  a  college  rebellion  is  pending,  the 
ringleaders  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  candidatee- 
for  the  Christian  ministry  as  the  irreligious- 
and  profane.  Our  friend  would  like  to  see  a 
prize  for  the  best  undergraduate  essay  on 
“  Christianity  in  the  Class-room,”  and  like  to 
see  the  prize-essay  freely  distributed  in  our 
American  colleges. 

The  Baptist  Weekly  has  a  word  to  “  Uncom¬ 
fortable  Pastors.”  It  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  but  one  effectual  remedy : 

It  is  by  the  man  taking  a  reasonable  measure 
of  himself,  and  determining  whether  he  is  a» 
worthy  of  his  people’s  confidence  as  ever,  and 
then  looking  at  the  people  reasonably,  and  de¬ 
termining  whether  they  have  really  changed 
their  character,  and  then,  with  freshened  faith 
in  God  through  fervent  prayer,  go  out  bravely 
and  with  as  much  cheerfulness  and  candor  as- 
he  can  summon,  visit  his  people,  not  as  a  gos¬ 
sip  or  a  friend  merely,  but  as  a  pastor,  aiming 
directly  at  the  spiritual  good  of  each  family. 
Let  it  be,  however,  free  from  the  perfunctory 
style  of  visitation.  Let  him  take  tea  with  them,, 
and  not  be  afraid  to  be  free  and  cordial  even 
with  those  he  has  suspected  of  alienation. 
This  will  prepare  him  to  go  into  his  pulpit 
with  a  more  cheerful  spirit,  and  his  sermons 
will  indicate  more  heart  and  life.  Especially 
let  him  preach  on  themes  that  touch  the  heart 
and  home,  and  be  genial  and  illustrative,  and 
experimental  and  brief.  So  he  will  often  find 
the  clouds  scattering,  smiling  faces  and  warm 
greetings  will  multiply,  and  he  will  discover 
that  he  is  as  much  beloved  as  ever.  We  men¬ 
tion  what  has  happened  in  more  than  one  case 
under  our  own  observation.  We  must  be  mor& 
trustful  of  our  people,  and  they  will  have  more 
confidence  in  us. 


The  Christian  Advocate  rebukes  and  exhorts 
as  follows : 

If  the  personality  of  Satan  resembles  that  of 
a  human  being ;  if  he  is  gratified  at  the  success 
of  his  plans,  and  is  amused  at  the  mistakes  of 
his  opponents  as  men  are,  the  condition  of 
most  of  the  leading  Protestant  Churches  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  since  July  1st  must 
please  him  beyond  measure.  Many  have  been 
closed  ;  many  have  one  service  on  Sunday,  but 
no  pastor  nor  substitute  during  the  week  ;  and 
many  Sunday-schools  are  suspended.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Sabbath  is  desecrated  almost  as  gen¬ 
erally  as  on  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  children 
and  youth  are  left  to  run  wild,  and  there  is  no 
check  on  dissipation.  The  excuses  given  by 
some  religious  papers  for  this  state  of  things, 
are  so  flimsy  that  even  children  see  their  shal¬ 
lowness,  and  laugh  at  them.  Meanwhile  the 
Catholic  priests  are  busily  at  work,  and 
their  course  in  this  matter  is  a  standing  re¬ 
proach  and  shame  to  every  Protestant  minister 
“  who  careth  not  for  the  sheep,”  and  to  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  every  church  who  will  allow  it  to  be  so. 


The  Methodist  comments  on  the  notable  fact 
that  at  its  recent  session  the  British  Wesleyan 
Conference  declined  to  accept  a  single  candi¬ 
date  for  membership,  though  seventy-two  men 
had  been  recommended  by  the  proper  com¬ 
mittee  : 

Our  English  brethren  are  in  face  of  a  diffi¬ 
culty  which  has  menaced  our  Church — at  least 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard — too  many  ministers 
and  too  few  places.  Among  us,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  closing  of  the  doors  of  several 
Conferences  for  one  year  set  about  a  cure  of  the 
evil.  Just  give  notice  that  your  ranks  are  full, 
and  you  will  soon  cease  to  be  pressed  by  candi¬ 
dates.  No  young  man  who  is  fit  to  preach  but 
is  quite  pleased  to  hear  that  all  the  required 
preaching  is  being  done.  He  will  cheerfully 
go  about  bis  own  business  upon  the  certificate 
of  the  Church  that  the  Lord’s  business  is  being 
attended  to  by  others.  Our  impression  is,  and 
has  always  been,  that  the  Church  has  no  right,, 
either  in  England  or  America,  to  issue  such  a 

certificate . The  chief  evil  is  that  many 

strong  young  men  are  lost  to  the  ministry,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  thrust  back  upon  other  pursuito 
when  they  are  rea  >y  to  enter  the  Conferences. 
Possibly  some  tactical  management  is  needed — 
some  Methodism— in  the  supply  of  men  for  the 
Christian  pulpit. 

Appleton’s  Journal  for  September,  just  at 
band,  has  the  following  very  appropriate  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  career  of  the  late  John  A.  Appleton, 
a  life-long  member  of  its  great  publishing 
house : 

On  July  14,  a  few  days  before  our  last  num¬ 
ber  went  forth  to  our  readers,  Mr.  John  Adams 
Appleton,  the  second  of  the  four  brothers  who 
until  recently  composed  the  publishing  house 
of  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  died  at  bis  home 
on  Staten  Island.  Mr.  Appleton  was  in  his 
sixty-fifth  year  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  and 
had  been  engaged  in  the  publishing  business 
nearly  forty  years,  the  house  itself  having  been 
founded  by  bis  father  a  little  more  than  fifty 
years  ago.  Our  readers  know  very  well  the 
reputation  the  house  has  achieved  in  this  half- 
century  ;  how  many  publications  of  great  and 
unique  value  it  has  given  to  American  students 
and  readers.  Although  thus  conspicuously 
identified  with  American  enterprise  and  Amer¬ 
ican  letters,  Mr.  Appleton’s  life  was  a  very  quiet 
and  retired  one.  His  somewhat  nervous  and 
susceptible  temperament  made  publicity  of 
every  kind  distasteful ;  in  his  own  charming 
home  on  the  shores  of  Staten  Island,  he  dis¬ 
pensed  a  cordial  and  unostentatious  hospitali¬ 
ty  ;  otherwise  he  mingled  with  the  world  very 
little.  One  of  his  zealous  purposes  in  recent 
years  was  the  erection  of  a  church  at  Clifton, 
near  his  residence,  .almost  every  stone  of  which 
was  placed  under  his  supervision,  the  greater 
part  of  the  cost  being  maintained  by  him.  It 
is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure,  bearing  the 
name  of  St.  John’s,  and  so  identifle(i  is  his 
name  with  it  that  it  fairly  stands  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory.  Mr.  Appleton’s  life  was 
simple,  calm,  gentle,  and  pure.  It  was  not  his 
disposition  to  seek  for  distinction  beyond  that 
which  a  well-conducted  business  gave  hino. 
He  was  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  nis  house, 
and  glad  to  see  its  fame  and  usefulness  ex¬ 
tend  ;  beyond  this  he  knew  little  of  the  rest¬ 
lessness  that  accompanies  ambition.  He  was 
happy  to  be  instrumental  in  advancing  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Church,  and  he  was  always  so¬ 
licitous  for  the  welfare  of  all  connected  with 
him.  His  life  in  these  particulars  was  a  model, 
for  it  was  marked  by  application,  by  a  faithful 
discharge  of  all  duties,  by  a  deep,  strong  love 
of  home  and  kindred,  by  devotion  to  his  church, 
by  liberal  charity,  and  by  unblemished  purity 
in  heart  and  deed.  Lives  of  this  kind  contri¬ 
bute  greatly  to  the  substantial  welfare  of  com¬ 
munities.  They  give  to  society  its  stability,  to 
business  its  energies,  to  home  its  happiness,  to 
the  Church  its  influence,  and  to  national  char¬ 
acter  some  of  its  most  v^uable  qualities. 


This  Jewish  Messenger  has  this  reference  to 
a  recent  occurrence  in  Jerusalem.  The  zeal  of 
the  police,  it  would  appear,  came  very  near 
rendering  the  occasion  unsatisfactory  and  even 
ludicrous : 

Three  of  the  Russian  princes  Aisited  Jerusa¬ 
lem  in  June  last,  and  expressing  a  wish  to  see 
the  famous  “  Wailing  Pleice,”  the  police  ordered 
that  no  Jews  should  be  near  the  spot  during 
the  visit.  Of  course  this  arrangement  displeas¬ 
ed  their  highnesses,  who  came  to  see  the  wall¬ 
ing  Jews  no  less  than  the  place  itself,  and  the 
authorities  had  to  persuade  many  Jews  to  re¬ 
sume  their  usual  custom  of  praying  at  the 
ruins  of  the  Western  Wall,  and  the  obedient 
pilgrims  thereupon  recited  a  special  blessing 
for  the  visiting  princes. 
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INTERN ATIOHAL  SERIES.  find  human  life  guarded  from  violence  by  civil  wealth.”  This  is  a  law  against  covetousness,  or  His  favorite  breakfast  was  pancakes,  calling 

"*  ^  laws  and  by  public  sentiment.  The  Jewish  law  the  desire  for  that  which  belongs  to  another.  One  forth  the  satisfied  remark  ‘  0  what  a  nice  bretfust.' 

Bnaday,  8«»pt.  4,  1881.  Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  law  says  “  Thou  shalt  not  steal,”  but  this  forbids  What  rejoicing  in  this  household  when  the  baby 

THF  rnMM  AXTIMFVTN.  blood  be  shed,”  and  in  all  civilized  nations  even  the  hidden  longing  for  that  to  which  we  have  girl  could  walk ;  for  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this 

1  ni!i  tiUMiHA  L  murder  is  accounted  the  most  heinous  no  claim  (Eph.  iv.  19).  In  Col.  iii.  6,  Paul  declares  little  one  was  petted  as  if  she  were  the  only  baby 

The  Itesson :  Exod.  xx.  12-21.  sin,  and  in  most  nations  its  punishment  is  death,  that  covetousness  is  idolatry,  and  our  Lord  begins  girl  since  the  Flood. 

la.  Honor  thy  rather  and  thy  mother:  that  thy  days  may  Why  is  human  life  SO  sacred  ?  Because  man  was  His  parable  of  the  rich  fool  with  the  words  ‘‘Be-  Little  Dot  was  very  fond  of  wearing  a  hat,  a 

be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  created  in  the  Image  of  God,  and  it  is  this  like-  ware  of  covetousness,  for  a  man’s  life  conslsteth  boy's  hat  too.  Her  sun-bonnet  she  would  throw  on 

u.  ThoS  thait  Sot  Smmit  adultery.  ness  to  God  and  filial  relationship  to  Him,  which  not  In  the  abundance  of  the  things  he  possesseth.”  the  fioor  In  disdain,  and  put  on  in  the  place  of  it  a 

16  ThSSrtISlu”not“^  raise  witness  against  thy  neigh-  “a^e  the  life  of  man  sacred.  And  in  this  con-  Achan  coveted  the  goodly  Babylonish  garment,  hat  of  her  brother’s,  minus  a  brim,  which  was  just 

bor.  nection  we  should  notice  that  human  life  is  the  and  Israel  had  no  peace  till  the  “  accursed  thing  ”  the  setting  for  the  flaxen  curls  and  blue  eyes  be- 

n(rtiovStmV‘ne\^h^’8*witL!SSi*hiS°mS^^  gift  of  God,  and  that  the  highest  right  of  the  in-  was  removed.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  coveted  the  vine-  neath;  then  with  a  dollie  under  each  arm,  and  a 

maid-aervant,  nor  his  ox.  nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that  Is  dividual  Is  to  protect  hls  life.  In  teaching  this  yard  of  Nabotli,  and  God  visited  them  with  terri-  very  small  wooden  pail  in  her  hand,  she  would 

***i8.“lnd*S  “the  people  saw  the  thunderlngs.  and  the  Commandment,  however,  to  your  class,  you  should  ble  judgments.  The  lesson  for  our  scholars  from  march  around  in  perfect  satisfaction,  looking  for 

lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  moun-  ^upclallv  warn  them  atrainst  the  cherishing  of  all  this  commandment  is  Contentment.  If  we  are  all  the  world  like  a  small  edition  of  Cinderella 
tain  smoking ;  and  when  the  people  saw  It,  they  removed,  especially  wain  tuoui  agaiiiou  mo  wuououiub  »  ,  „  lUo 

and  stood  afar  off.  feelings,  the  outcome  of  which  if  not  restrained,  doing  God’s  will  and  have  His  benediction  for  the  seeking  her  fortune. 

wUihl£^‘btu!«not“^^^k®^mil?.“iMT‘^  would  be  murder.  And  you  should  thus  warn  sunlight  of  our  daily  pathway,  it  matters  not  Likeallotherweeones,shedellghtedinfollow- 

ao.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  people.  Fear  not :  for  God  Is  not  only  because  they  are  in  danger  of  com-  whether  our  position  be  high  or  low,  whether  we  ing  her  brothers;  and  they  would  sometimes  try 

i^tye^sm  not.”**  *****  ****  ****^  *”**^  ***  before  yo  r  gj.gat  sin,  if  such  feelings  are  cherish-  be  rich  or  poor,  whether  we  are  known  or  un-  to  frighten  her  back. 

«.  And  the  people  stood  afar  off:  and  Moses  drew  near  ,  .  .  because  in  the  sight  of  the  Omnis-  known,  for  we  are  rich  in  the  favor  of  God,  we  are  •  Trot,’  said  mamma,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 

sunoTT  V  wTTTUunuF  nu  dent  God  such  feelings  partake  of  the  guilt  of  mur-  known  by  Him,  and  a  seat  on  the  throne  is  our  you  must  not  frighten  your  sister.’ 
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der.  Bead  Matt.  V.  21, 22.  And  what  are  these  feel-  heavenly  heritage.  Says  one  who  lived  near  to  ‘I  didn’t her;  I  only  scared  her,’  was 


Golden  'Text— “And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  which  should  never  be  permitted  to  enter  our  God  “  I  am  to  learn  and  labor  truly  to  get  my  own  the  unanswerable  reply. 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these  two  They  are  envy,  malice,  vindictiveness,  living,  and  to  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  Such  times  running  away  into  the  hot  sun ;  and 

Commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.” —  bitter  judgments,  and  anger ;  and  In  proof  of  this,  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me.”  when  mamma  caught  her  up,  saying  ‘Dot,  don’t 

Matt.  xxii.  39,  40.  Eccles.  vii.  9;  Prov.  xvii.  14,  xix.  11,  xxll.  “  Content  to  fill  a  little  space  believe  it’s  hot?’  ‘Beave  it  hot,’ would  echo 

Fifth  Commandment.— Compare  Deut.  V.  16.  24,  25;  Eph.  iv.  26;  1  Tim.  ii.  8.  It  is  not  an  easy  So  God  be  glorified.”  back  from  the  rosebud  Ups. 

With  this  Commandment  begins  the  enumeration  control  our  passions  as  never  to  in-  n  was  this  commandment  which  revealed  to  Paul  On  one  unfortunate  occasion,  one  dolly,  called 

of  duties  to  our  fellow-men,  and  this  enumeration  ^ward  another,  especially  when  we  his  great  sinfulness,  for  he  found  that  he  could  not  Oolly  Blue,  was  taken  to  ride,  and  somehow  was 

follows  that  of  the  obligations  of  man  to  God,  tor  unjustly  wronged,  but  when  the  Christ-  keep  it,  and  the  more  he  struggled  the  more  he  missing  when  little  Dot  came  home.  Poor  baby 

all  morality  must  be  based  upon  piety,  and  love  to  comes  into  our  hearts  and  rules  there,  then  realized  that  he  was  “sold  under  sin,”  until  in  •'“'d  to  content  herself  with  the  other  dolly,  but 

man  must  have  its  birth-place  in  supreme  love  to  victory  over  self  is  gained,  and  we  can  do  Christ  he  found  freedom  by  dying  with  Him  and  would  call  ‘  Dolly  Boo  ’  piteously  when  asked 

God.  The  law  of  God  is  one  perfect  whole,  and  those  who  despitefully  use  us  and  perse-  iising  with  Him  (Rom.  vii.  7-25).  where  she  wars. 

therefore  we  must  obey  every  command  of  this  commandments  rest  for  their  foun-  At  another  time  the  little  wooden  pail  was  car- 

Uw,  and  ouMove  to  man  must  be  the  fruitage  of  Commandment,  or  “  The  Law  of  so-  dation  on  the  divine  principle  of  Love  (John  iv.  in  her  baby  fingers  when  she  went  to  ride,  but 

our  love  to  God.  When  we  leave  God  out,  and  our  „  ,  .  .  ,  ...  m  .  t  u  i  mu  .  j  .  . 

_  ...  .  .  ,  ,  .  ,  u  c  al  purity.”  To  the  principles  of  the  religion  of  12;  1  John  li.  8).  The  tenth  commandment  may 

morality  consists  only  in  outward  acts  of  honesty,  e  j  ,  n  u  n  j  .u  «  .  j  u  n  . 

, ,  ,  , .  ,  ,  -  the  Bible,  woman  owes  her  elevation  from  the  de-  well  be  called  the  first,  in  that  it  strikes  at  the 

kindness,  and  benevolence  to  our  fellow-men,  we  ,,  ’  ,  ,  ^  .  u  j  j  »  n  .u  .u  »  uuj  .  a  i _ 

uu  »  TTi  u  t:  TOu  ..mu  grading  position  where  heathenism  had  placed  root  of  all  the  other  forbidden  sins,  and  when  tne 

cannot  hope  for  His  benediction  Who  said  “Thou  ®  ,,  ,,  m  •  u  .  .  .  .  u  „ii 

Ahalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  “^^le,  pure,  and  beneficent  life,  love  of  Christ  takes  possession  of  our  heai^  all 

soul  and  mind  and  strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  This  Commandment  guards  her  virtue,  and  it  also  sinful  covetousness  is  cost  out  forever,  and  it  is 
,,  „  O  V  O  forbids  all  impurity  of  thought  and  passion,  easy  then  to  keep  the  law  of  God,  seeking  by 


“  Content  to  fill  a  little  space 
So  God  be  glorified.” 


With  this  Commandment  begins  the  enumeration  control  our  passions  as  never  to  in-  n  was  this  commandment  which  revealed  to  Paul 


Seventh  Commandment,  or 


All  of  those  commandments  rest  for  their  foun- 
The  Law  of  so-  dation  on  the  divine  principle  of  Love  (Johniv. 


where  she  wars. 

At  another  time  the  little  wooden  pail  was  car¬ 
ried  in  her  baby  fingers  when  she  went  to  ride,  but 


the  Bible,  woman  owes  her  elevation  from  the  de-  well  be  called  the  first,  in  that  it  strikes  at  the 
grading  position  where  heathenism  had  placed  root  of  all  the  other  forbidden  sins,  and  when  the 


need  to  remind  the  teachers  of  tlie  great  need  of 
emphasizing  this  Fifth  Commandment.at  the  pres¬ 


ent  day.  The  tendency  among  our  children  and  Je^us,  our  model  was  holy  as  God  is  holy,  and 
young  people  is  to  a  disrespect  of  parental  author-  ^is  eager  long- 

tty,  and  in  this  is  one  of  the  perils  to  our  country.  ^ 


cial  purity.”  To  the  principles  of  the  religion  of  12 ;  1  John  ii.  8).  The  tenth  commandment  may  dropped  and  crushed  by  the  wheel. 

I  . .  -  .  ...  I  ‘Pretty  pail  all  brotked,’  she  said;  and  Trot 

came  to  the  rescue.  ‘  I’ll  give  sister  my  pail,’  he 
said. 

‘  What  a  nice  boy,’  said  papa. 

‘  I’ll  give  sister  my  pail  for  a  dollar,  and  get  me 
a  new  one,’  he  continued. 

The  first  offering  of  the  morning  to  the  little 

finite  distance  from  His  spotless  character.  So  in  Christ  Jesus  and  the  fruits  of  righteousness.  bouquet  of  morning-glories,  which  al- 

Jesus,  our  model,  was  holy  as  God  is  holy,  and  On  the  veraes  18-21  I  will  only  add  that  we  ways  brought  sunshine  to  the  little  face,  and  cries 
though  He  mingled  with  sinners  in  His  eager  long-  have  here  described  the  terror  of  the  people  as  ‘Pretty,  pretty.  At  night,  when  the  pretty 
ing  to  do  them  good,  yet  Ho  was  “  without  sin,”  they  beheld  the  manifestations  of  the  divine  lowers  were  asleep,  she  would  sometimes  reach 
never  cherishing  for  an  instant  a  thought  or  enio-  majesty.  They  draw  back  from  the  trembling  “P  little  hands,  and  beg  piteously  for  ‘  morn- 


The  dividends  of  a  life  insurance  company  should  be  as  large  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  most  oomplatf 
security.  Of  the  dividends  of  the  Washington,  we  are  able  to  say  from  expevlence  that  they  are  not  only  satlsfaotorF, 
but  also  progressive.  An  additional  fact  should  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  Washington,  namely.  Its  excellent 
method  of  holding  policies  In  force  by  dividends.  By  the  method  referred  to  the  Insurance  furnished  costs  less  than 
upon  the  low-rate  plan,  while  the  protection  of  the  Insured  la  more  ample.  Instances  can  be  given  of  policies  paid  by 
the  Washington  In  this  city  for  their  full  amounts  long  after  the  holders  had  omitted  to  pay  the  premium;  and  It  Is 
but  fair  to  say  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  same  persons  held  policies  In  any  other  company  of  which  ws 
have  any  knowledge.” — New  York  Christian  Advocate. 
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soul  and  mind  and  strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  ...  ........  -  -- 

th  -self  ”  o  .7  o  forbids  all  impurity  of  thought  and  passion,  easy  then  to  keep  the  law  of  God,  seeking  by 

“  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother.”  I  do  not  Teach  your  class  that  God  is  absolutely  holy,  and  prayer  His  S^’ace  and  strength  It  is  right,  how- 
need  to  remind  the  teachers  of  the  great  need  of  ‘“e  faintest  shadow  of  impurity  is  at  an  in-  ever,  to  covet  “  the  best  things  that  is.  the  riches 

.omnbooi.ino.  ihia  wifib  of  fho  nro-  finite  distauce  from  Hlsspotless  character.  So  in  Christ  Jesus  and  the  fruits  of  righteousness. 


(seltzer: 


,  I  .1  .  .1  1,1  1  *  never  cherishing  for  an  instant  a  thought  or  emo-  majesty.  They  draw  back  from  the  trembling 

whose  prosperity  is  contingent  on  the  blessing  of  ^  ....  ,  .  .u  inir-borles  ’ 

y,  ,  tlon  which  were  tainted  with  Impurity.  There  are  Mount,  and  appeal  to  Moses  that  he  speak  to  them  ‘“g 

of  ion.i  ...  instead  of  God  for  thev  cannot  ondure  the  Imme-  A  certain  magazine,  which  makes  a  monthly 


V  ufi  fhi  I  f9Tf  many  influences  at  work,  to-day,  in  our  land  to  instead  of  God,  for  they  cannot  endure  the  Imme-  ^  certain  magazine,  wnlcn  makes  a  monthly 

Now  what  is  meant  by  honoring  our  parents  ?  It  many  iimue  cos  r  ,t  «  ...  Hi„f«  e^nioet  will,  the  hoivGod  conacio..«  ns  thov  visit  to  the  Wide  Awake  family,  was  her  great  de- 

signifles  filial  and  reverential  love,  respect  for  pollute  our  youth,  and  you,  as  teachers,  ought  to  diate  contact  with  the  holy  God  conscious  as  they  and  the  numerous  kittens  therein  portrayed 

their  ludument  as  beimr  wiser  than  our  Ln  im-  speak  plainly  with  regard  to  Take,  forex-  are  of  their  great  sinfulness.  Moses  allays  their  Hght  and  the  numerous  kittens  therein  portrayed 

xneir  judgment,  as  being  wiser  man  our  on  n,  im-  r  r  ♦  , ,  ,  ,  ...  -n  «  s  forrr.rwifh  fhn  c.^anf  •<  Vonr  nnf  ”  iUntr  il  would  sometimes  come  to  grief,  from  her  too  con- 

pllcit  obedience  to  their  commands,  and  a  tender  sensational  novels  which  you  will  find,  terror  with  the  sweet  words  Fear  not  (Hag.  li.  g,..  t^em  as  the  bears  do 

re-ard  for  their  haoDiness  in  return  for  their  lov-  only  1"  at  the  corners  of  the  5),  and  this  “  Fear  not  ”  is  the  Gospel  message  to  stent  caressing,  bhe  loved  them  as  the  bears  do. 

lug  care  over  us.  Why  should  we  thus  honor  our  streets,  but  on  the  counters  of  most,  if  not  all.  of  all  penitent  sinners.  Moses  then  explains  to  them  ‘ 

narcnfs  ?  Recaiise  our  best  bookstores.  Ill  these  novels  vice  is  paint-  that  God  wisbfl*- to  test  their  fidelity  by  this  law  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ..  ,  , 

TA^LttZ,  under  0<Hi,  of  onr  o.Intonon,  -'tl-  sed.nUo,  eb.™a,  nnd  impurity  i.  no  do-  of  Sinai,  «d-tUo  purpose  of  .he  thu„de»  uud  Z^rsaX”  ur™™To^ 

they  ponaess  .  rightful  uulhority  over  us.  ““t  »l‘l>ough  the  ending  of  the  trashy  hghtnlng,  the  trumpet  s  voice  and  the  volee  of  J"”*  * 

2.  As  our  natural  superiors,  we  owe  them  respect  story  may  be  the  triumph  of  virtue  over  vice,  the  God  is  to  so  impress  them  with  the  majesty  of  verses  about  nim.^  ^  _ 


and  obedience. 


character  of  the  reader  has  become  tainted  long  Jehovah  and  the  infinite  sanctity  of  His  law,  that 


3.  As  those  who  have  been  our  richest  benefac-  the  closing  page  is  reached.  Warn  your  they  shall  not  dare  to  disobey,  but  will  so  fear 


tors,  who  watched  over  us  in  our  helplessness, 
provided  us  with  food  and  clothing,  guarded  our  is  as  impossible  to  read  them  and  not  be  cor-  On  the  21st  verse  read  Deut.  v.  28.  The  people 
health  with  a  sleepless  care,  sought  our  highest  rupted  by  their  false  pictures  of  life  and  their  hid-  stood  afar  off,  but  Moses  did  not  fear  to  draw  near 
interest  with  a  love  for  us  stronger  than  for  them-  ^en  sensuality,  as  it  is  impossible  to  put  your  to  the  thick  darkness  where  God  was. 
selves,  who  lived  only  for  our  temporal  and  spirit-  hand  into  the  fire  and  not  be  burned.  Another  May  we  live  in  such  fellowship  with  Christ  that 


scholars  against  the  reading  of  all  such  books,  for  God  that  sin  will  bo  impossible. 


On  the  21st  verse  read  Deut.  v.  28.  The  people 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 
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ual  welfare  and  would  have  died  for  us  if  thus  P*^rity  of  morals  we  find  in  the  popular  we  shall  never  fear  even  the  thickest  darkness.  There  is  much  speculation  in  peaches  this 

they  could  have  shielded  and  blessed  us— they  de-  P*®y®  operas  to  which  multitudes  of  Christian  knowing  that  we  shall  find  God  there,  and  discover  season,  and  it  is  said  that  the  many  New  York 
serve  our  constant  and  warm  gratitude  and  devot-  Parents  thoughtlessly  take  their  children,  who  the  brightest  revelation  of  His  love. 

edlove  thus,  perhaps,  receive  their  first  suggestion  of  im-  —  . . .  and  Dutchess  Counties  and  buying  tne  crop. 

A  .L  ti  1-  1  «  Au  It  IS  also  said  that  some  orchards  have  been 

4.  The  family  is  of  divine  institution.  God  has  Parity.  Another  peril  lies  in  very  many  of  the  JT*,*  stTItAtirr  sold  for  as  high  as  $2  per  basket.  The  Mary- 

ordained  that  the  parent  should  stand  between  dances  of  the  present  day, dances  which  a  pervert-  land  peaches,  and  also  the  Jerseys,  to  hand, are 

Him  and  the  child,  with  an  authority  only  second  ed  public  opinion  stamps  as  fashionable  and  prop-  *  *  a  good  average  fruit. 

to  Hls  own ;  and  so  when  this  authority  is  disre-  er.  But  I  mention  these  only  as  illustrations,  TROT  AND  DOT.  qj.  ggg  plums  and  green  gages  there  will  be 

garded  and  parents  dishonored  by  a  lack  of  re-  ^  impress  upon  you  the  fact  of  the  dan-  jy  Faith  Forest.  not  much  more  than  a  half  crop.  But  of  the 


0<j  love.  thus,  perhaps,  receive  their  first  suggestion  of  im- 

4.  The  family  is  of  divine  institution.  God  has  Parity.  Another  peril  lies  in  very  many  of  the 
■ordained  that  the  parent  should  stand  between  dances  of  the  present  day,  dances  which  a  pervert- 
Him  and  the  child,  with  an  authority  only  second  ed  public  opinion  stamps  as  fashionable  and  prop- 
to  Hls  own ;  and  so  when  this  authority  is  disre-  er.  But  I  mention  these  only  as  illustrations, 
garded  and  parents  dishonored  by  a  lack  of  re-  ^  m®y  impress  upon  you  the  fact  of  the  dan- 

spect  and  love,  or  by  positive  disobedience,  God’s  8®vs  which  surroui^l  the  morals  of  our  children 


eDHtrrrn  at  income. 


TROT  AND  DOT. 
By  Faith  Forest. 


law  is  broken,  and  we  dishonor  Him  by  dishonor-  youth,  and  that  you  may,  with  great  earnest-  lived  once  on  a  time  a  familv  reioiclmr  In  qua^^y  or  green  plums  largely  cuitivatea— 

ing  His  renresentetive  your  scholars  to  guard  their  minds  ’  » wi  i  a  i  ’  /rn,  f  i  ^  there  will  be  pretty  nearly  a  full  crop.  There 

ing  nis  represen lauve.  ,  .  lu  .  >  >  .u  u.  j  .  tho  surname  of  Wide  Awake.  (The  island  was  so  v,oq  been  izrown  this  season  in  Delaware  and 

5.  There  is  a  selfish  reason  for  this  honor  to  our  agains  the  entranee  of  impure  thoughts  and  de-  sometimes  called  a  continent,  for  MarS  a  ve^  terge^^^^^ 

parents,  and  that  is  that  our  highest  happiness  is  ®  ‘'es>  ^r  once  am  e  ,  is  a  mos  mpossi  e  ^  Very  near  the  centre  of  this  large  island,  Hundreds  of  bushels  of  these  plums  are  now 


Among  the  other  inhabitants  of  a  very  large  Seine  Claudes-a  very  late  variety  of  very  fine 
,  ,,  .  1  1  T  quality  of  green  plums,  largely  cultivated — 

island,  lived  once  on  a  time,  a  family  rejoicing  in  ^ 


against  the  entranee  of  impure  thoughts  and  de-  eemame  of  Wide  Awake.  (The  island  wm  so  has  been  grown  this  season  in  Delaware  and 

^  r  O  IgfrvA  fViof  If  tvoa  arkniCkfirriAC  r»o1  oH  a  />rknfinixn4  f/xv  nr _ 1 ^  ^  »r. « y-w » ei 


found  in  obodieneo  to  this  Fifth  Commandment,  to  turn  the  m  out.  and  near  the  banks  of  a  river  rejoicing  in  the  high- ^  coming  into  the  murkets,  and  are  selling  for 

They  are  wiser  than  we,  their  children,  are,  for  Eighth  Comsiandmhnt,  or  Social  honesty  sounding  name  of  the  *  Eig  ^luddy  *  was  the  home  very  low  prices. 

they  have  lived  longer,  and  so  have  a  richer  expe-  (2  Cor.  vlli.  21).  This  law  guards  the  property  of  qj  "vyide  Awake  family.  Now  the  mamma  of  A  fatal  disease  has  appeared  in  Brooklyn 
ji«nce.  With  this  experience  of  many  years  is  another,  and  forbids  all  dishonesty  as  a  sin  against  this  family  was  a  very  small  mamma  indeed;  so  among  horses.  Officer  Frank  O.  Clark  of  Mr. 
linked  a  love  for  us  which  unselfishly  seeks  our  Go  1  (Acts  v.  4).  What  Is  included  under  this  head  gm^ll  that  sometimes  people  would  say ‘If  they  Bergh’s  staff  said  (Aug.  16)  that  he  had  seen 
truest  happiness.  And  therefore  that  kind  of  youth-  of  stealing?  Civil  law  declares  that  the  hungry  ^yere  no  bigger  than  that  very  small  lady,  they  five  horses  die  of  the  disease  since  Saturday, 
ful  smartness  which  regards  the  conservatism  of  man  who  takes  the  loaf  of  bread  is  a  thief,  and  so  would  sit  in  the  parlor  and  not  pretend  to  be  big  compares  the  disease  to  diphtheria,  and 

parental  advice  as  old-fashioned,  and  fancies  that  he  is.  Civil  law  declares  that  he  who  breaks  into  enouch  to  work  ’  says  that  the  glands  in  the  throat  suddenly 

Ia  1  K  AA  u  A .  •  J  J  .  A  u  u  J  I  1  .1  1  A  I  ecouga  worK.  swell,  creating  a  bunch  there,  and  then  there 

it  knows  hotter  what  is  wise  and  conducive  to  hap-  my  house  and  violently  seizes  my  property  is  a  gut  this  Mamma  Wide  Awake  had  plenty  of  are  epizootic  symptoms.  As  a  rule,  death  en- 

plness,  is  the  supremost  folly,  which  would  be  thief,  and  so  he  is.  But  according  to  the  higher  woiktodo;  for  in  that  household  were  four  Wide  sues  in  about  forty-eight  hours  after  the  at- 

laughable  were  it  not  so  sad  as  a  dark  omen  of  law  of  Christian  morals,  stealing  Includes  every  Awakes  still  smaller;  and  as  they  were  often  very  tack,  and  in  about  five  hours  after  .the  trouble 

the  future.  Urge  the  scholars  to  avoid  this  folly,  word  and  transaction  by  which  one  man  seeks  to  wide  awake  indeed,  the  small  mamma  had  to  be  appears  in  the  throat. 

and  instead  of  longing  for  independence  from  pa-  benefit  himself  to  the  injury  of  his  neighbor.  The  ygj.y  wide  awake  and  very  spry  to  take  care  of  An  Australian  correspondent  writes  to  the 


rental  authority,  to  prize  these  years  hallowed  by  oppre.ssion  of  the  poor  by  the  rich  is  theft  (Deut.  them. 


London  Times  from  Sydney :  “The  business  of 


a  mother’s  love  and  prayers  and  by  a  father’s  faith-  xxiv.  14, 15).  Zaccheus  was  a  thief  before  his  con-  The  largest  of  the  small  Wide  Awakes  was  up  to  preparing  frozen  meat  for  shipment  to  Eng- 
ful  counsels.  We  grow  old  fast  enough,  and  soon  version  (Luke  xlx.  8).  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  jjjg  uttle  mamma’s  shoulder  and  was  called  Hal.  making  steady  progress.  At  the  town 

enough  we  shall  be  separated  by  the  river  of  death  forgery  and  gambling  come  under  this  law,  but  so  xhe  next  one  was  about  up  to  his  shoulder,  and 

from  these  precious  influences  and  from  these  best  does  all  mercantile  fraud,  whether  it  manifest  it-  was  named  Otto  The  third  Wide  A  wako  was  an  .  ai!  aoove  me  levei  _ ’ 


and  richest  friends  of  the  earthly  life.  Cherish  fa-  self  in  false  weights  or  in  false  labels  on  goods,  or  enterprising  three-year-old,  rejoicing  in  the  name 
ther  and  mother,  while  they  are  with  you,  with  the  in  business  sharpness,  by  which  one  man  takes  ad-  qj  xrot ;  while  the  wee  one  of  the  family  was  so 
tenderest  love.  Cherish  every  influence  of  the  vantage  of  the  ignorance  of  another.  I  am  well  nmch  like  a  little  fairy,  she  was  called  ‘  Dot.’ 
childhood’s  home,  for  when  once  you  go  forth  aware  that  this  view  is  not  held  by  all,  even  pro-  Wide  Awake  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his 

from  Its  sacred  walls  you  can  never  come  back  fessedly  Christian  men,  who  argue  that  it  Is  im-  interest  In  historv.  esneciallv  that  most  enticino 


was  named  Otto.  The  third  Wide  Awake  was  an  ^^d  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  pastoral  country, 
enterprising  three-year-old,  rejoicing  in  the  name  an  eneregtic  company  has  established  a  slaugh- 


of  Trot ;  while  the  wee  one  of  the  family  was  so  ter  house  and  freezing  chambers.  The  experi- 
miich  like  a  little  fairy,  she  was  called  ‘  Dot.’  ment  hitherto  conducted  having  turned  out 


Hal  Wide  Awake  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  SAtisfactorily,  the  company  is  enlarging  its 
interest  in  history,  especially  that  most  enticing  Premises  and  ordering  fresh  machinery,  so  as 

a...  to  .be  in  a  position  to_  freeze  annually  half  a 


No  one  who  1h  thoroughly  regular  in  the  bowels  Is 
halt  as  liable  to  disease  as  ha  that  Is  Irregular.  He  may 
be  attacked  by  contagious  diseases,  and  so  may  the  Irregu¬ 
lar,  but  he  Is  not  nearly  as  subject  to  outside  Influences. 
The  use  of 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient 

secures  regularity,  and  consequent  immunity  from  slck- 
neas. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
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By  JOSEPH  P.  HOLBROOK,  Mas.  Doc.,  Mnsical  Editor  of 
Songs  for  the  Sanctuary,  etc.,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 

J.  CLESTWORTH  BUTLER,  D.D. 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  SONG. 

A  Collection  of  Sacred  and  Secular  Music  for 
Elementary  and  Advanced 

Singing  Classes,  Choirs, 
Institutes,  and 

Conventions# 

By  C.  C.  CASE  and  C.  C.  WILLIAMS. 

The  PRINCE  OP  SONG  contains  the  results  of  the  ripen¬ 
ed  experience  of  these  two  most  successful  teachers  and 
conductors,  and  is  just  what  might  be  expected  from  real 
live,  progressive,  wide-awake  men. 

In  presenting  Uils  work  to  the  musical  public,  we  believe 
we  can  heartily  recommend  It  as  fully  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  book  of  this  scope  and  design,  and  that  its  prac¬ 
tical  use  will  demonstrate  that  it  Is  indeed 

THE  PRINCE  OF  SONG. 

Price,  76  Cents  each  by  mall,  97.60  per  dozen  by  express. 
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IHSURANGE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 


FIFTY-SIXTH  SEMI-ASSUAL  STATEIEHT, 

Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  th6 
First  day  of  JULY,  1881. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ...  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  TTnearned  Fre- 
miums,  -  --  --  --  -  1,890,678  00 
Reserve  for  XTupaid  Losses,  -  210,724  20 

Net  Surplus, .  1,768,627  08 


CASH  ASSETS, 


-  $6,868,029  32 


summary  of  assets. 

Cash  in  Banks . . . 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Real  Rstate  (worth  93,680,660).. 
United  States  Stocks  (market  value).. 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bunds 

(market  value) . 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds  (market 

value) . 

Loans  ou  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  93,460,- 

734) . 

Interest  due  on  1st  July,  1881 . 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands 

of  Agents . 

Real  Estate . 


9163,377  14 


1,716,668  09 
3,036,100  09 


1,866,600  00 
68,300  11 


ents .  143,303  17 

Htate .  61,816  40 

Total . 96,866,039  88 


CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

I  181  SROASVAT,  ITBW  TOES. 


Fifty-seventh  Semi-Annual  Statement,  ihowlng  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  January,  1881. 

Cash  CapitaL  -  -  -  -  $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  -  475,262  87 

Reserve  for  other  Liabilities,  04,193  88 
Net  Surplus,  -  .  -  -  830,626  60 

Total  Assets,  -  -  $2,400,082  28 


SUMU^ABY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,300,800) . $1,337,086  34 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  in  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  183,760  00 

Loans  on  Call,  amply  secured .  '  177,060  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office.  .  335,149  03 

Ballroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  319,076  00 

State  and  City  Bonds .  114,267  60 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  43,760  00 

Beal  Estate  .  1,000  00 

Balances  in  hands  of  Agents,  in  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums...  87,360  60 

Accrued  Interest .  3,834  93 

-  $3,400,063 

BENJ.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vice-Pres.  and  Seo’y. 
CHABLES  L.  BOE,  Ass't  Sec’y. 

THOMAS  JAMES,  Actuary. 


John  Church  &  Co.,  CONTINENTAL 


are  sore  with  its  steady  climbing,  and  your  heart  a  denial  of  the  statement  that  the  trade  of  to-day  ^ue  his  success  In  house-building  in  the  tree-tops.  nf  tho  brood  nf  drnnaht 

longs  for  rest  from  cares  and  temptations,  you  will  is  so  rotten  that  honesty  is  sure  to  be  left  behind  Fishing,  and  hunting  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  hors^  as  great  a  work  as  that  of 

look  back  to  the  peace  and  joys  and  pure  love  of  In  the  race  for  wealth.  And  second,  if  it  were  ^gre  his  most  delightful  pursuits,  but  owing  to  refining  the  quality  of  animals  used  for  their 
your  childhood  s  home,  and  wonder  that  you  did  true,  then  a  Christian  had  better  obey  God  slaw  some  unfortunate  circumstance,  were  rarely  as  speed  only.  The  Norman  horse,  which  has 
not  prize  It  more,  and  that  you  ever  were  in  haste  strictly  and  constantly  and  die  in  the  poor-house,  successful  as  those  of  Mr.  Swiss  Family  Robinson  peculiar  merits,  is  a  favorite  importation.  On 
to  leave  it  forever.  And  the  time  will  come  when  rather  than  succeed  by  eonforming  to  a  perverted  jjig  boys.  Saturday  (13th)  one  hundred  and  twenty  of 


No.  6  Union  Square, 
New  York. 


CINCINNATI,  0. 


the  snows  of  old  age  will  rest  on  the  heads  of  fa-  mercantile  standard  and  thus  break  God’s  law.  The  tallest  troea  were  mnrin  for  nnihincr  oiao  in  ‘'uese  auiiuais  were  ianuou  lu  ±«.v/ai,  .  n  .  ^  ■ 

ther  and  mother,  and  they  will  grow  feeble  and  The  religion  of  David  as  set  forth  in  the  15th  the  mind  of  Otto,  but  to  be  climbed;  and  climb  FOUl  FfiBIKlS  911(1  \\M  FOrtUllBS, 


these  animals  were  landed  in  New  York.  Most 


- - — - - - .  - -  n —  --  - -  me  minu  oi  uiio,  Duc  to  oeciimDea;  ana  ciimD  „_j  an^rorDi  worn  iol-  hlnok  The  horses 

l«nt  with  the  burdens  of  life;  but  see  to  it  that  in  Psalm  te  the  only  religion  for  the  Christian  to  them  he  did.  The  pony  was  intended  for  horse-  weighed  from  1000  to  over  2, ()M 
those  days  of  memory  when  they  will  live  only  In  “He  that  walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  right-  back  riding  on  a  gallop,  which  he  tried,  to  his  grief,  cost  in  France  from  $500  to  $1,200  each.  The 
the  past,  there  shall  be  no  dark  threads  of  your  dis-  eousness,  and  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart.”  being  such  a  very  light  Wide  Awake  that  the  pony  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  business  parts 
obedience  and  unloving  words,  to  saddon  for  them  Read  Mark  x.  19 ;  Psalm  xxxvli.  16 ;  Prov.  xxi.  7,  jolted  him  off.  of  English  cities  is  the  splendid  build  of  the 

the  retrospect.  The  time  will  come  too  when  Death  xvi.  8,  xxii.  23 ;  Jer.  xvii.  11 ;  Eph.  lv.28;  1  Thess.  These  two  being  near  of  an  age  made  and  sailed  ^i^aught  horses,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
will  have  translated  them  to  the  land  of  eternal  iv.  6;  1  Cor.  vl.  10;  also  on  the  Jewish  law  of  res-  their  boats,  hunted  pebbles  or  rocks  as  the  Ola'S®  of  animals  in  this  country  is  greatly 

youth,  and  you  will  linger  by  their  graves,  recall-  titution  (Exod.  xxii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xli.  5,  6).  phrase  would  be  in  that  part  of  the  island  where  ^  desired. 

Ing  all  their  deathless  love  for  you.  Treat  them  Ninth  Commandment.  This  law  protects  the  they  lived,  fixed  up  a  little  cabinet  for  them,  and  Nora  Perry  writes  to  the  Providence  Press  : 


log  all  their  deathless  love  for  you.  Treat  them 


Nora  Perry  writes  to  the  Providence  Press  : 


80  tenderly  now,  obey  them  so  implicitly,  and  by  good  name  of  our  neighbor.  It  forbids  all  Ian-  were  as  wide  awake  as  possible  during  the  day,  1*  content  ^Ith  going  Nantucket 

your  reverential  love  seek  to  make  their  lives  so  guage  which  will  Injure  the  character  of  another,  and  very  ‘  fast  asleep  ’  at  night.  ^  the  Time 

happy  that  no  vain  regrets  will  come  to  you  when  and  it  reveals  the  solemn  responsibility  in  the  use  When  little  Trot  Wide  Awake  was  still  smaller,  take  up^our  abode  in  some  one  of  the  old,  old 
It  is  too  late  to  recall  the  angry  word  or  the  heart-  of  that  “  little  member,”  the  tongue.  Read  what  and  first  began  to  talk,  he  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  houses  where  the  descendants  of  the  families 
less,  disobedient  act.  Thus,  dear  teachers,  I  have  the  Apostle  James  says  about  the  tongue  (James  sometimes  quite  naughty,  and  would  strike  hls  of  the  wealthy  ship-owners,  who  once  made 
given  you  the  words  which  I  would  speak  to  a  class  ill,  6-9).  The  direct  reference  in  this  law  is  to  little  baby  sister,  and  would  cry  very,  loudly  the  place  very  different  from  what  it  is  now, 
of  children  on  this  subject,  and  may  God  help  you  the  sanctity  of  a  judicial  oath,  and  it  stamps  all  while  his  hands  were  tied  with  a  string.  living.  It  shows  how  the  tide  of  Sum- 

to  be  faithful  in  your  teaching,  for  in  thousands  of  perjury  as  a  sin  against  God.  But  under  this  law  One  day  the  hands  were  held  Instead  and  the  travel  has  swollen,  when  we  hear  that  on  y 

our  Ameri^n  homes  this  law  of  God  is  wholly  for-  is  included  all  language  which  slanders  another,  youthful  culprit,  looking  up  with  roguish  eyes,  ffaise  roomv^SuS  for  th?e?  or  tour'^or  five 
gotten,  and  the  children  govern  the  parents,  in-  which  leads  to  a  suspicion  of  his  character,  and  said  ‘  Mamma  get  a  string.’  On  another  occasion,  dollars  per^  week  ;  now  you  pay  seven  and 
stead  of  the  parents  being  the  divinely-established  wrongly  casts  a  blot  on  his  good  name.  This  law  at  the  close  of  a  little  lecture  from  his  mamma,  eight,  or  ten,  and  at  the  hotels  two  and  a  half 
head  of  the  family,  and  under  God  ruling  wisely,  forbids  all  misrepresentation,  insinuation,  detrac-  who  said  ‘  Now  what  shall  I  do  with  you,  Trot  ?  ’  and  three  dollars  per  day.  The  old  town  is 
firmly,  and  lovingly  the  children.  tion,  tele-bearing,  or  gossipping;  for  the  rule  of  be  replied  demurely  ‘  I  think  you  had  better  take  of  ‘characters,’  persons  who  have  dwelt 

Notice  that  this  is  the  “  first  Commandment  with  Christian  morals  is  that  we  are  to  guard  the  good  me  out  doors.’  here  all  their  lives,  and  whose  fathers  and 

promise.”— Eph.  vi.  2.  This  promise  of  length  of  name  of  our  neighbor,  as  we  would  our  own.  On  At  the  time  that  the  measles  found  out  the  natiVc "nld-time 

days  refere  primarily  to  the  Jewish  nation  rato  the  value  of  a  good  name  read  Prov.  xxii.  1 ;  Eccl.  home  of  these  little  Wide  Awakes,  and  the  big  courte?y“tth  which  there  is  not  seldom  the 
than  to  the  individual  Jew,  and  the  grand  truth  vii.  I.  Read  also  Eph.  iv.  31;  Prov.  xi.  9,  xxvi.  brothers  were  kept  carefully  within  doors,  little  flavor  of  a  gentle  sort  of  condescension  toward 
taught  is  that  national  stability  and  permanence  20,  xvlii.  8.  Christian  love  “rejolceth  not  in  in-  Trot  would  trot  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  make  the  transient  traveller.  They  by  no  means 
rest  upon  filial  obedience  as  one  of  its  foundations,  iquity,  but  rejolceth  in  the  truth.  Beareth  all  no  end  of  trouble  for  his  mamma.  One  day  he  appear  to  be  envious  of  the  Summer  sojourner. 
The  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  is  another  founda-  things,  believeth  all  things.  Thinketh  no  evil.”  trotted  out  upon  the  busy  street,  and  stood  bv  the  think  that  it  is  a  happy  lot  thus  to  wander 


tion,  and  In  Levit.  xlx.  3  we  find  the  two  combined  Its  mouth  is  filled  with  kind  wishes  and  blessings  passing  wagons,  without  any  apparent  fear. 

In  one  command.  I  need  only  remind  you  that  this  for  all.  It  is  unsuspecting,  and  unwilling  to  sus-  At  the  tea-table  the  little  fellow  handed  his  I 

law  of  God,  as  related  to  national  life,  is  as  truly  pect;  believing  all  the  good  concerning  anoth-  mother  a  hymn-book,  and  said  ‘Now  read  a|  sary  o  e _ ^ 


about  Instead,  they  seem  to  have  a  sort  of 
pity  for  the  people  who  live  in  places  that  it  is 


ARRESTING  DISEASE. 

What  we  would  particularly  Impress  upon  in¬ 


law  oi  uoa,  as  reiatea  u>  national  me,  is  as  truly  pect;  believing  all  the  good  concerning  anoth-  mother  a  hymn-book,  and  said  ‘Now  read  a  ^  $  » 

In  force  to-day  as  4,000  years  ago.  A  nation  is  er,  but  slow  to  believe  the  evil.  Under  this  law,  story.’  arresting  disease. 

only  a  collection  of  families,  and  the  former  takes  also,  is  included  the  sin  of  lying,  which  Augustine  His  mamma  began  ‘  There  is  a  fountain  filled  What  we  would  particularly  Impress  upon  in- 

Ite  complexion  from  the  government  of  the  latter,  defines  as  “a  voluntary  speaking  of  an  untruth  with  blood - ’  vallds  and  their  friends,  is  the  valtte  of  Compound 

Eapeclally  Is  this  true  of  republics  like  our  own.  with  an  intent  to  deceive.”  Deception  and  false-  ‘  No,  mamma,  read  about  the  boys’;  so  she  be-  • 
lpproporU<„Mourho„M.reeb.n«i«rlz,dbr  bood  «,  one  .nd  tb«  same.  Tb,  dUtl.ctl™..„e  gnn  ngnln- 

filial  obedience  and  reverence  for  parental  author-  which  our  Saviour  gave  to  the  devil,  as  more  than  ‘  There  once  was  a  little  boy  who  ran  away  from  that  an  agent  which  acts  so  potently  in  breaking 
Ity  we  shall  have  a  citizenship  that  is  pure,  loyal,  any  other  word  describing  his  true  character,  was  his  mamma,  and  crept  through  a  hole  in  the  fence,  diseases  which  have  been  at  work  up- 

and  heroic,  for  the  home  makes  the  citizen,  pa-  “liar”  (John  vili.  44).  It  you  would  know  how  and  stood  by  the  wagons  coming  down  the  hill.’  ’  teit^o’^arrest^tee^dise^^ 
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valids  and  their  friends,  is  ike  value  of  Compound 

read  about  the  hnva  ’  •  an  ah e  ho.  .Oxygen  in  arresting  disease  in  its  early  stages  and 
.,  reaa  about  the  boys  ,  so  she  be-  chronic  condUions  have  been  established.  It 


0*1  CiAoinaati.O  ^  U 

ilgenit  Wanted  for  **0UR 


OLD  ARTICLES. 


must  be  evident  to  the  common  sense  of  every  one 


rental  law  moulds  the  children  Into  obedient  sub-  God  regards  this  sin,  read  Prov.  vi.  16,  17,  xii.  22 ; 
Jecte  to  civil  law.  Read  Jer.  xxxv.  18,  19;  Deut.  also  Lev.  xix.  11;  Col.  ill.  9;  Eph.  iv.  25;  Rev. 


xxl.  18-21,  xxvii.  16;  Exod.  xxi.  17 ;  Levit.  xx.  9;  xxii.  15.  He  punished  the  lie  of  Ananias  and  ‘And,  mamma,  he  lay  down  in  the  dirt,  and  thi 
Prov.  XX.  20,  vi.  20 ;  C!ol.  Hi.  20.  On  the  duty  of  Sapphira  with  instant  death  (Acte  v.  1-11).  It  is  wagons  run  over  him,  and  he  was  all  deaded  ?  ’ 
parents  to  enforce  obedience,  and  train  children  said  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  “He  never  ‘  Whose  boy  was  that.  Trot  ?’ with  an  air  becom 
for  lives  of  usefulness  and  spiritual  power,  read  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour.”  No  sin  is  more  ing  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  ‘  That  was  mi 
Deut.  iv.  9 ;  Gen.  xvill.  19 ;  Prov.  iv.  3, 4 ;  Eph.  vi.  4.  common  than  this  of  falsehood,  and  children  need  boy.’ 

Sixth  Commandment,  or  the  “  Law  of  social  to  be  warned  against  it,  and  urged  to  absolute  Sometimes  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  rain 
love.”  |The  first  page  of  the  history  of  the  race,  truthfulness,  no  matter  what  the  consequences  and  Trot  would  be  delighted  with  the  little  ‘  rivers 
after  man  was  driven  from  Paradise,  is  blackened  may  be.  Urge  them  to  begin  each  day  with  the  and  the  soft  mud. 

with  a  murder.  Among  heathen  and  savage  tribes  prayer  “Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my  mouth,  ‘Trot,  how  does  the  rain  get  up  in  the  sky  ? 
there  Is  no  sacredness  of  human  life,  but  wherever  and  keep  the  door  of  my  lips !  ”  asks  some  one. 

there  is  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  there  you  Tenth  Commandment,  or  “The  moral  law  of  ‘ O— decidedly— it  blows  up.’ 


„  ^  ^  years,  can  scarcely  fail  to  arrest  like  diseases  in 

‘  Mamma,  did  he  get  in  the  dirt  ?  ’  their  beginning,  and  when  the  vitality  of  the  body 

‘  Yes,  Trot.’  has  not  been  wasted.  If,  therefore,  you  have  the 

‘And,  mamma,  he  lay  down  In  the  dirt,  and  the  ®?'?’}7  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Bron- 

..  chitls.  Neuralgia,  or  the  indications  of  any  other 

igons  run  over  him,  and  he  was  all  deaded  ?  disease  which  may  keep  its  hold  upon  you  until  it 


‘  Whose  boy  was  that.  Trot  ?  ’  with  an  air  becom-  becomes  chronic,  do  not  neglect  the  warning  indica- 
ingajudgeof  the  Supreme  Court.  ‘That  was  7»y  tions.  Meet  the  enemy  upon  the  very  threshold, 
boy,’  while  your  vitality  is  yet  unimpaired.  If 

..  , ,  .  z  ,  .  .  .  your  regular  physician  fails  to  reach  the  case,  then 

Sometimes  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  rain,  offer  you,  in  Compound  Oxygen,  an  almost  cer- 


id  Trot  would  be  delighted  with  the  little  ‘  rivers  ’  tain  means  of  restoration — th#  way  back  to  health 
id  the  soft  mud.  —the  agent  that  may  save  you  from  a  life  of  invalid- 

‘  Trot,  how  does  the  rain  get  up  in  the  sky  ?  ’  ^  premature  ^ath.  Our  Treatise  on 

,  8  F  ••  oay  Compound  Oxygen,  with  large  reports  of  cases  and 

asks  some  one.  information,  setU  free.  Dbs.  Stabkby  k  Palbn, 

‘O— decidedly- it  blows  up.’  1109  and  111!  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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OUR  BELOYED  PRESIDENT. 

As  we  go  to  press  on  Tuesday  morning,  we 
can  say  but  little  more  for  the  Resident  than 
that  he  “still  lives.”  We  wish  we  could  say 
that  he  is  decidedly  gaining  from  day  to  day, 
and  on  the  way  to  entire  recovery;  but  the 
gaining,  when  it  comes,  is  so  slight,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  such  frequent  relapses,  that  our 
hearts  grow  faint  with  hope  deferred,  and  at 
times  we  cannot  but  have  a  dreadful  fore¬ 
boding  of  the  worst.  Still  while  there  is  life 
there  is  hope,  and  as  the  physicians  assure 
us  that  there  are  some  favorable  symptoms, 
and  that  there  are  still  chances  of  recovery,  we 
will  not  give  way  to  utter  despair. 

But  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  the 
physicians  themselves  have  been  disappointed 
with  the  progress  in  the  case.  New  elements 
of  danger  have  appeared  from  time  to  time. 
When  the  wound  seemed  to  be  healing,  then 
suddenly  the  stomach  gave  out,  and  was  un¬ 
able  to  receive  its  accustomed  nourishment, 
and  so  .the  patient  grew  weaker  and  weaker. 
It  appears  that  he  has  long  been  afflicted  with 
chronic  dyspepsia,  and  while  well  in  other 
respects,  suffered  from  acute  pain  caused  by 
difflculty  in  assimilating  his  food.  This  old 
weakness  prevents  his  rallying.  Even  the 
slight  nourishment  of  a  few  tcaspoonfuls  of 
beef-tea  is  all  that  he  can  bear,  and  any  in¬ 
crease  produces  distress,  and  he  is  thrown  into 
a  feverish  condition  from  sheer  weakness  and 
-exhaustion.  All  these  unfavorable  conditions 
are  aggravated  by  the  unhealthy  condition  of 
the  White  House,  and  the  malaria  constantly 
arising  from  the  grounds  around  it. 

With  so  much  to  contend  against,  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  life  is  at  great  odds,  and  we  cannot  but 
fear  for  the  issue.  But  however  dark  the  pros¬ 
pect,  we  must  not  lose  our  faith  in  an  over¬ 
ruling  Providence.  Men  die,  but  God  lives. 
He  has  the  power  of  life  aRd  death,  and  if  He 
permits  our  beloved  President  to  be  taken  from 
us,  it  is  for  some  reason  which  we  cannot  see, 
but  which  the  course  oT  events  hereafter  may 
reveal.  It  becomes  all  Christian  people  to 
imite  their  prayers  for  him  who  is  now  lying 
so  near  the  border  land;  and  that  whatever 
may  be  before  us,  the  event  may  be  overruled 
for  our  country’s  good. 

SHALL  CHURCH  PROPERTY  BE  TAXED? 

t 

The  North  American  Review  for  September 
contains  a  number  of  valuable  articles  which 
have  the  additional  merit  of  timeliness.  One 
of  them  in  particular,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
discusses  the  question  whether  Church  proper¬ 
ty  shall  be  taxed.  Mr.  Hale  maintains  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  present 
and  former  relations  of  Church  and  State. 
Time  was,  he  says,  in  New  England,  and  still 
is  in  certain  parts  of  it,  when  the  pastor  of  the 
“  first  church  ”  was  not  merely  the  minister  or 
servant  of  a  single  congregation,  but  of  the 
whole  town.  Meeting-houses  were  built  from 
the  town’s  own  treasury,  and  the  house  was 
large  enough  for  every  man  and  woman  who 
desired  to  enter  it.  Such  churches  were  pub¬ 
lic  charities,  and  their  ministers  were  public 
servants,  responsible  for  the  highest  well-be¬ 
ing,  the  education,  the  manners,  the  morals, 
and  the  religion,  not  only  of  those  who  wor¬ 
shipped  within  their  walls,  but  of  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  But  there  has  grown  up  with¬ 
in  a  generation,  particularly  in  the  larger 
towns,  a  habit  of  building  what  are  practically 
private  chapels — almost  as  much  so,  we  sup¬ 
pose  he  would  say,  as  many  of  the  pagan  tem¬ 
ples  were  in  Greece  and  Rome— where  a  well- 
to-do  and  well  educated  parish  engages  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  pious  minister  to  serve  it;  and  al¬ 
though  men  do  not  say  in  words,  nor  think 
systematically,  that  these  chapels  are  their 
own  “private  religious  club  houses,”  and  the 
ministers  their  “  consecrated  stewards  of  the 
clubs,”  yet  their  practice,  says  Mr.  Hale, 
amounts  to  this.  Such  private  charities  he 
would  tax,  just  as  he  would  tax  a  private  libra¬ 
ry  or  a  private  school.  Ministers  may  do  work 
outside  such  churches,  and  may  declare  that 
the  churches  are  Christ’s  churches,  free  as  air 
to  all  comers,  but  they  are  not  thus  free.  They 
were  built  at  the  cost  of  certain  persons  who 
own  them,  whose  property  they  are,  and  whose 
right  to  enter  them  is  above  the  right  of  those 
whom  they  invite.  Mr.  Hale  believes  there  is 
no  reason  why  churches  which  actually  do 
public  duty  in  reclaiming  drunkards,  reform¬ 
ing  criminals,  and  preventing  pauperism,  and 
which  are,  therefore,  public  institutions,  should 
not  be  respected  as  such ;  nor  does  he  see  why 
churches  which  fail  of  this,  and  which  virtually 
exist  as  private  property,  should  not  be  taxed. 
He  would  tax  all  churches  in  form,  and  then 
credit  those  which  do  work  outside  their  own 
families  with  the  work  thus  done,  showing  the 
officers  of  assessment  every  year  a  precise  ac¬ 
count  of  the  money  they  had  spent  in  public 
charities.  The  church  must  be  judged  by  its 
fruits,  he  concludes;  and  among  the  fruits 
which  a  commonwealth  has  a  right  to  exact 
and  sit  in  judgment  on,  the  most  important  is 
the  higher  life  of  the  community  in  which  the 
church  exists.  Without  assenting  to  this  in¬ 
genious  statement  of  the  case,  we  give  it  as  the 
view  taken  by  a  popular  writer  of  a  subject 
which  is  attracting  increasing  attention  every¬ 
where. 


YYHY  CMILLECEH  DO  NOT  TURN  OUT  AN  MANY 
MININTERN  AN  FORMERLY. 

Many  of  our  American  colleges  were  primari¬ 
ly  founded  to  train  young  men  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry'.  Harvard  was  consecrated  at 
the  start  “To  Christ  and  His  Church.”  Yale 
originated  in  the  desire  to  supply  the  growing 
colony  of  Connecticut  with  educated  ministers. 
Princeton  had  a  religious  foundation.  Indeed 
more  than  half  of  the  colleges  established  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  the  present  century  owed 
their  origin  to  religious  rather  than  merely 
intellectual  impulses;  they  were  designed  to 
supply  the  pulpits  of  the  land  with  thoroughly 
accomplished  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  rather 
than  to  educate  for  the  sake  of  education,  or 
for  secular  pursuits.  But  strangely  enough,  in 
the  course  of  events,  the  original  religious  im¬ 
pulse  and  purpose  in  the  organization  of  these 
institutions  has  been  subordinated  to  other 
objects  and  motives.  Most  of  the  college  stu¬ 
dents  to-day  are  not  preparing  to  enter  the 
ministry ;  they  look  forward  to  the  legal  or 
medical  profession ;  they  intend  to  become  sci¬ 
entists  or  teachers ;  they  prepare  to  enter  mer¬ 
cantile  life;  they  are  securing  an  education 
without  knowing  exactly  what  use  they  will 
put  it  to  in  after  life.  It  would  doubtless 
shock  some  of  the  men  and  women  who  in  the 
early  days  made  such  heroic  efforts  and  sacri¬ 
fices,  to  know  how  secular  motives  and  objects 
have  trenched  upon  precincts  they  hoped  were 
consecrated  to  sacred  things  for  all  time,  and 
to  see  that  most  of  the  graduates  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  they  helped  found  and  endow  to  train 
men  for  the  ministry,  enter  upon  secular  pur¬ 
suits. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Thwing  has  a  paper  of  no  lit¬ 
tle  interest  on  this  subject  in  the  August  num¬ 
ber  of  the  International  Review.  He  gives  the 
statistics  of  a  number  of  the  colleges,  showing 
how  many  of  their  graduates  have  entered  the 
ministry.  The  figures  are  suggestive  and  sig¬ 
nificant.  Between  1642  and  1650, 45  men  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Harvard,  and  of  this  number,  26—53 
per  cent. — entered  the  ministry.  In  the  decade 
ending  with  1680,  over  57  per  cent,  of  the  grad¬ 
uates  became  clergymen.  From  that  time 
downward  there  has  been  a  steady  decline, 
until  in  1870  only  67  out  of  997— less  than  7  per 
cent.— entered  the  service  of  the  Church.  The 
same  fact  appears  in  quite  as  striking  light  in 
the  history  of  Yale.  In  the  eight  years  between 
1702  and  1710,  25  of  its  33  graduates— nearly  76 
per  cent.— entered  the  ministry ;  in  1870  only 
152  out  of  1012—15  per  cent.— chose  that  profes¬ 
sion.  In  Princeton  the  percentage  dropped 
from  50  in  1760  to  21  in  1870.  At  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  also  founded  for  religious  rather  than 
secular  objects,  the  percentage  shrank  from  35 
per  cent,  in  1780  to  a  little  over  22  per  cent,  in 
1870.  Amherst  was  established  to  supply  the  or¬ 
thodox  churches  with  well  trained  clergymen. 
In  the  decade  ending  with  1830,  it  graduated  139 
ministers  out  of  219 — over  63  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number.  In  1870  only  157  of  its  495  grad¬ 
uates — less  than  32  per  cent. — chose  the  cleri¬ 
cal  profession.  Since  1840  the  percentage  at 
Oberlin,  which  was  specially  endowed  as  a  re¬ 
ligious  college,  has  dropiied  from  66  to  31.  And 
the  same  general  fact  holds  true  of  most  of  the 
colleges  in  the  country.  What  does  this  fall¬ 
ing  off  mean  ?  What  causes  have  produced  it  ? 

Mr.  Thwing  briefly  indicates  some  of  the 
causes  of  this  great  decline.  He  shows  that 
the  demand  for  ministers  has  fallen  off  because 
of  the  vastly  diminished  attendance  at  church 
services.  Once  everybody  went  to  church ;  now 
less  than  one-third  of  the  people  attend.  The 
population  has  increased  in  compactness,  and 
one  clergyman  can  serve  as  pastor  to  twice 
as  many  families  as  formerly.  The  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  has  introduced  into  the  minis¬ 
try  a  great  number  of  ministers  who  were 
not  trained  in  college.  But,  as  he  does  not 
say,  the  demand  for  college-bred  ministers 
in  all  denominations  has  lessened  during  the 
present  century.  Many  of  the  most  popular 
and  effective  preachers,  in  all  Churches,  are 
not  college  graduates.  People  do  not  now  ask 
a  preacher  where  he  graduated ;  they  ask  if  he 
can  preach  the  everlasting  Gospel  with  soul¬ 
saving  unction  and  effectiveness.  Can  he  in¬ 
terest  the  indifferent  in  religious  truth  ?  Can 
he  carry  conviction  to  men  encased  in  doubt  ? 
Can  he  invest  the  truths  of  religion  with  such 
freshness  and  attractiveness  that  the  people 
will  flock  to  his  ministrations?  Eloquence 
is  not  a  matter  of  education.  Even  the  Uni¬ 
tarians,  the  sect  specially  devoted  to  culture, 
founded  a  Divinity  School  almost  exclusively 
for  students  who  had  not  graduated  from  col¬ 
lege.  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  their  most  popu¬ 
lar  preacher  to-day,  got  his  only  diploma  at 
the  forge.  Yet  while  hundreds  of  useful  cler¬ 
gymen  were  not  college  bred,  it  is  doubtless 
true,  as  Mr.  Thwing  suggests,  that  the  skepti¬ 
cal  tendencies  of  our  time  have  had  a  marked 
effect  in  preventing  college  graduates  from  en¬ 
tering  the  ministry.  It  is  also  true  that  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  graduates  enter  mercan¬ 
tile  life,  which  presents  greater  prizes  and  far 
more  alluring  temptations  to  ambitious  young 
men  than  the  Church. 

There  are  still  other  causes  which  are  not 
named  in  his  paper.  One  of  them,  and  one 
that  has  great  importance,  is  the  fact  that 
while  the  salary  paid  the  average  clergyman 
in  most  denominations  is  very  small,  less  than 
an  educated  man  can  easily  obtain  elsewhere, 
the  social  compensations  of  the  clerical  office 
do  not  make  amends  for  the  pecuniary  sacri¬ 
fice.  Once  the  clergyman  was  the  first  man  in 
the  community.  His  voice  was  charged  with 
authority.  He  was  received  with  marked  re¬ 
spect.  All  doors  were  opened  to  him,  and  his  no¬ 
tice  was  esteemed  an  honor.  This  social  pres¬ 
tige  has  gone.  He  is  now  only  one  man  among 
many,  and  the  notice  and  respect  which  he 
commands  must  “be  hardly  earned.  If  he  is 
eloquent  and  popular,  and  achieves  distinction, 
he  will  be  courted  and  sought  for ;  but  if  he  is 
'  merely  an  humble,  faithful  minister  of  the 
i  Gospel,  without  special  attractions  or  remark¬ 
able  gifts,  he  will  receive  little  attention  save 
I  from  the  few  who  learn  to  love  him. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  while  a  century  ago 
;  the  Church  was  almost  the  only  great  social 
;  and  moral  factor  in  our  society,  to-day  it  is  on  ly 

•  one  among  many.  The  school,  the  lyceum, 
'  the  press,  science,  art,  literature— all  belong  in 

•  the  ranks  of  moral  and  progressive  agencies, 
s  Everywhere  the  pulpit  has  taught  men  to  feel 

>  that  whoever  does  his  duty  as  a  Christian, 
I  whether  in  the  market  or  at  the  forum  or  on 

>  the  bench,  is  a  minister  of  Christ.  Religious 
■  young  men  in  college  in  choosing  a  profession, 
1  frankly  say.  We  can  serve  our  Master  as  faith- 
1  fully  and  effectively  at  the  bar,  in  the  sick 
’  chamber,  in  the  professor’s  chair,  at  the  head 
'  of  a  school,  in  a  manufactory,  as  in  the  sacred 
.  desk.  It  is  not  where  a  man  stands,  but  what 
i  he  is,  what  he  lives,  what  cause  he  represents, 
1  what  ideas  and  forces  he  embodies,  what  influ- 
)  ence  he  puts  forth,  that  determines  his  rank 

-  and  destiny.  What  Christ  calls  for  to-day  is  not 
;  so  much  ministers  in  the  pulpit,  as  ministers 

>  in  the  shops  and  market-places,  in  the  schools 
i  and  colleges,  in  editorial  offices  and  Congress — 
b  men  consecrated  to  His  service  and  using  their 
J  position  to  further  His  work.  This  is  the  point 
)  reached  by  the  Christian  conscience  of  the  age. 

There  is  a  law  of  demand  and  supply  which 
»  regulates  things  in  the  long  run.  It  is  quite 
t  useless  to  fret  because  water  will  not  flow  up- 

-  hill,  and  that  people  will  not  buy  and  pay  for 
what  they  do  not  want.  The  Christian  pulpit 


of  America  was  never  more  ably  and  brilliant¬ 
ly  filled  than  now.  And  we  trust  that  each 
successive  generation  will  make  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  for  its  religious  as  well  as  its  material 
wants.  If  a  smaller  proportion  of  college 
graduates  enter  the  ministry  now  than  former¬ 
ly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  number  of 
graduates  has  multiplied,  and  rejoice  that  so 
many  new  fields  invite  their  labors.  The  fact 
is  not  a  cause  for  depression,  but  a  sign  of  pro¬ 
gress  which  should  make  all  Christians  hope- 
ful.  ________ 

HOPE  FOR  IRELAND. 

The  Queen  has  given  her  assent  to  the  Irish 
Land  Bill,  which  is  now  the  law  of  the  realm. 
Thus  has  triumphed  a  great  measure  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  that  country  and  people,  obtained  by 
the  courage  and  firmness  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Some  concessions,  it  is  true,  were  made  to  the 
opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords;  but  these, 
it  is  contended,  do  not  affect  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  which  remains  a  great  monument  of 
justice  and  of  wise  legislation.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  will  bear  abundant  fruit.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  that  country  is  not  indeed  so  hopeless 
as  we  have  sometimes  been  led  to  suppose. 
The  agrarian  outrages  which  have  occurred, 
the  attacks  upon  landlords,  have  given  Ireland 
a  bad  name ;  but  as  the  cause  which  produced 
such  attacks  is  now  removed,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  attacks  will  cease,  and  that  there  will 
be  a  return  of  peace  throughout  all  the  land. 
Otherwise  Ireland  has  really  made  progress 
within  the  last  few  years.  In  a  late  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
the  leader  of  the  opposition,  indulged  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  “  sneering  sarcasms  ”  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Ireland,  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  re¬ 
plied  in  a  tone  of  lofty  indignation,  intimating 
that  Sir  Stafford  was  more  ignorant  than  a 
“schoolboy  of  the  lower  class”  concerning 
the  recent  history  of  Ireland.  “Is  the  Right 
Honorable  Baronet  aware,”  said  the  Premier, 
“  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  that  in  the 
last  thirty  years  has  advanced  more  in  wealth 
and  prosperity  than  Ireland?  Is  he  aware 
that  with  the  single  exception  of  one  peculiar 
class  of  offences,  there  is  no  country  in  Europe 
that  has  made  such  progress  in  the  last  half 
century  with  respect  to  obedience  of  the  law  ? 
Is  he  aware  that  at  this  moment  religious  strife 
and  animosity  are  almost  at  an  end  in  Ire¬ 
land  ?  ”  Such  words  as  these  inspire  new  hope 
for  that  beautiful  island  and  its  long-suffering 
people.  What  Ireland  needs  is  not  charity, 
but  justice ;  not  shiploads  of  wheat  and  corn 
sent  to  save  its  people  from  perishing  by  fam¬ 
ine,  but  laws  which  shall  secure  to  the  peasant 
in  his  cabin  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  and  which 
shall  thus  give  him  motive  to  make  of  his  lit¬ 
tle  holding  of  one  or  two  acres  a  garden— a 
poor  man’s  paradise.  If  such  spots  of  green 
can  spring  up  all  over  Munster  and  Connaught, 
Ireland  will  regain,  for  it  will  deserve  more 
than  ever,  its  name  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 


THE  NOl'THERN  PRENIIYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  comparative  summary  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  has  been  published.  Its 
12  Synods  and  67  Presbyteries  are  the  same  as 
last  year ;  though  as  compared  with  five  years 
ago,  the  number  of  Presbyteries  is  increased 
by  4.  The  candidates  for  the  ministry  at  the 
present  time  are  144—1  less  than  last  year. 
The  number  of  ministers  is  given  at  1061,  but 
1  more  than  last  year.  Of  churches  the  record 
is  1957—29  more  than  last  year.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  thousand  ministers  of  this 
“  branch  ”  have  about  two  churches  apiece 
on  their  hands.  Making  allowance  for  the 
aged  and  ailing,  the  average  is  more  than 
this.  There  has  been  some  discussion  rela¬ 
tive  to  making  a  more  effective  use  of  the  el¬ 
ders  or  of  well-approved  laymen  as  readers  or 
temporary  evangelists  among  poor  churches, 
but  it  has  not  borne  fruit.  Meantime  many 
ministers  are  overworked,  and  their  relief, 
through  increase  of  new  men,  is  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  The  outlook  from  this  quarter  is  not  at 
all  flattering  for  the  future  of  the  Church.  We 
trust  a  brighter  day  is  at  hand. 

As  in  the  case  of  our  own  Church,  the  num¬ 
ber  (4839)  added  on  examination  is  a  falling 
one,  less  by  1081  than  the  year  previous.  Even 
the  number  in  Sabbath-schools  and  Bible- 
classes  (74,420)  is  not  an  increasing  one,  as 
compared  with  the  year  preceding.  The  finan¬ 
cial  showing  is  a  healthy  one,  showing  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  totals  for  Foreign  Missions  and 
Education  over  previous  years. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER  ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  RELIGION 
TO  A  GREAT  HCHAN  CHARACTER. 

No  one  could  ever  hear  Daniel  Webster,  or 
even  see  him,  without  remembering  it,  there 
was  something  so  majestic  in  his  very  person, 
in  the  colossal  head,  and  the  deep-set  eyes 
looking  out  from  under  the  heavy  eyebrows. 
The  effect  of  all  this  was  increased  as  soon  as 
he  opened  his  lips  by  the  deep  tones  of  his 
voice.  We  had  the  opixirtunity  to  hear  him 
once,  but  on  an  occasion  perhaps  less  fitted  to 
call  out  the  powers  of  his  mind  than  to  show 
the  tenderness  of  his  heart.  Jeremiah  Mason, 
the  great  rival  of  Webster  at  the  bar,  with 
whom  he  had  had  many  a  legal  contest,  had 
just  died,  and  appropriate  resolutions  were  to 
be  presented  in  the  Court  in  Boston.  It  was  a 
striking  scene.  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  so  long  the 
pride  of  the  Massachusetts  bench,  presided. 
Before  him  sat  Rufus  Choate  and  all  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  Boston  bar.  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  rose,  amid  profound  stillness,  and  in  a 
speech  of  half  an  hour,  interrupted  only  as 
he  was  overcome  by  his  emotion,  he  paid  a 
touching  and  beautiful  tribute  to  his  lifelong 
friend.  After  a  sketch  of  his  public  career, 
and  an  analysis  of  his  mind,  showing  what 
were  the  elements  of  his  power  and  success  at 
the  bar,  Mr.  Webster  closed  with  this  tribute 
to  his  religious  character : 

But,  sir,  political  eminence  and  professional 
fame  fade  away  and  die  with  all  things  earthly. 
Nothing  of  character  is  really  permanent  but  vir¬ 
tue  and  personal  worth.  These  remain.  What¬ 
ever  of  excellence  is  wrought  into  the  soul  Itself 
belongs  to  both  worlds.  Real  goodness  does  not 
attach  itself  merely  to  this  life ;  it  points  to  an¬ 
other  world.  Political  or  professional  reputation 
cannot  last  forever ;  but  a  conscience  void  of  of¬ 
fence  before  God  and  man  is  an  inheritance  for 
eternity.  Beligion,  therefore,  is  a  necessary  and 
indispensable  element  in  any  great  human  charac¬ 
ter.  There  is  no  living  without  it.  Beligion  is 
the  tie  that  connects  man  with  his  Creator,  and 
holds  him  to  His  throne.  If  that  tie  be  all  sunder¬ 
ed,  all  broken,  he  floats  away,  a  worthless  atom  in 
the  universe;  its  proper  attractions  all  gone,  its 
destiny  thwarted,  and  its  whole  future  nothing  but 
darkness,  desolation,  and  death.  A  man  with  no 
sense  of  religious  duty  Is  he  whom  the  Scriptures 
describe,  in  such  terse  but  terrlflc  language,  as 
living  “  without  God  in  the  world.”  Such  a  man 
is  out  of  his  proper  being,  out  of  the  oircle  of  all 
his  duties,  out  of  the  circle  of  all  his  happiness, 
and  away,  far,  far  away,  from  the  purposes  of  his 
creation. 

A  mind  like  Mr.  Mason’s,  active,  thoughtful, 
penetrating,  sedate,  could  not  but  meiditate  deeply 
on  the  condition  of  man  below,  and  feel  its  respon¬ 
sibilities.  He  could  not  look  on  this  mighty  sys¬ 
tem, 

“  This  universal  frame,  thus  wondrous  fair," 
without  feeling  that  it  was  created  and  upheld  by 
an  Intelligence,  to  which  all  other  Intelligences 
must  be  responsible.  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  in 
the  course  of  my  life  I  never  met  with  an  individ¬ 
ual,  in  any  profession  or  condition  of  life,  who 
always  spoke,  and  always  thought,  with  such 
awful  reverence  of  tne  power  and  presence  of  God. 
No  Irreverenco,  no  lightness,  even  no  too  familiar 
allusion  to  God  and  His  attributes,  ever  escaped 
his  lips.  The  veiy  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being 
was,  with  him,  made  up  of  awe  and  solemnity.  It 


filled  the  whole  of  his  great  mind  with  the  strong¬ 
est  emotions.  A  man  like  him,  with  all  his  proper 
sentiments  and  sensibilities  alive  in  him,  must,  in 
this  state  of  existence,  have  something  to  believe 
and  something  to  hope  for ;  or  else,  as  life  is  ad¬ 
vancing  to  its  close  and  parting,  all  is  heart-sink¬ 
ing  and  oppression.  Depend  upon  it,  whatever 
may  be  the  mind  of  an  old  man,  old  age  is  only 
really  happy,  when,  on  feeling  the  enjoyments  of 
this  world  pass  away,  it  begins  to  lay  a  stronger 
hold  on  those  of  another. 


A  VALUABLE  LOCAL  HINTORY. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Whitaker’s  History  of  the  First 
Century  of  Southold,  Long  Island,  from  1640  to 
1740,  has  just  been  printed.  It  is  a  handsome 
volume  of  364  pages.  The  illustrations  are  the 
present  house  of  worship  of  the  First  Church, 
built  in  1803;  the  old  Horton  house,  built 
about  1640 ;  the  tombstone  of  William  Wells, 
Esq.,  the  first  Recorder;  autographs  of  Benja¬ 
min  Youngs,  Rev.  Benjamin  Woolsey,  etc.  Mr. 
Woolsey,  the  third  pastor,  was  the  ancestor  of 
ex-President  Woolsey  and  of  the  Dwights  of 
New  Haven  and  elsewhere.  Perhaps  no  man 
has  ever  lived  in  the  United  States  whose  pos¬ 
terity  is  more  remarkable  for  number  and  emi¬ 
nence. 

The  work  has  grown  out  of  the  writer’s  pas¬ 
toral  care  of  the  First  Church  for  thirty  years 
past.  He  has  made  the  table  of  contents  and 
the  index  unusually  full. 

The  sources,  carefully  used,  include  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  First  Church,  of  the  town,  and  of 
the  New  Haven  colony ;  legal  documents  in  the 
County  Clerk’s  office  and  elsewhere ;  deedsand 
wills  in  private  hands ;  family  registers  in  old 
Bibles  and  other  memoranda ;  histories  of  Long 
Island  and  of  parts  of  it;  published  and  un¬ 
published  genealogies;  many  volumes  in  the 
Astor  Library;  the  treasures  of  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society  and  of  others. 

The  design  of  the  book  is  to  reproduce  the 
religious,  political,  social  and  industrial  life  of 
the  people  from  1640  to  1740.  It  gives  the  names 
of  all  the  men  who  are  known  to  have  lived  in 
the  place  during  that  century,  and  hundreds 
of  their  descendants.  These  include  Cabinet 
officers  and  Senators  of  the  United  States,  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  different  States,  Congressmen,  college 
presidents  and  professors,  many  eminent  min¬ 
isters,  judges,  lawyers,  and  prominent  men  in 
nearly  all  professional,  commercial,  and  indus¬ 
trial  pursuits. 

ex-mayor  ELY  IN  REPLY  'TO  DR.  CRONBY. 

My  dear  Dr.  Field:  The  statements  made  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Crosby  in  his  receSt"  sermon  on 
the  non-enforcement  of  the  1857  Liquor  Law, 
to  which  you  call  my  attention  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  the  11th  inst.,  are  neither  complete  nor 
accurate  in  so  far  as  they  allude  to  any  action 
of  mine  while  Mayor  of  this  city  three  or  four 
years  ago. 

I  did  prefer  charges  of  neglect  of  duty  against 
the  Police  Commissioners,  but  Dr.  Crosby 
omits  to  state  that  they  were  given  a  prompt 
hearing  and  the  charges  speedily  dismissed  by 
me— partly  in  deference  to  the  request  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  associates.  The  Commissioners 
were  at  no  time  suspended  from  duty,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  remain  in  office  during  the  whole  of 
my  term  and  until  removed  by  my  successor. 
Their  relation  to  the  law  and  to  Dr.  Crosby  was 
in  nowise  changed  by  me. 

The  remaining  statements  that  I  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  attempted  legislation  at  Al¬ 
bany  or  elsewhere,  or  that  I  sought  to  influence 
the  Excise  Commissioners  against  the  law 
spoken  of,  have  no  foundation  in  truth. 

The  “historical  fact”  that  “in  December, 
1877,  there  was  not  one  single  rum-hole  open 
in  the  city  of  New  York  for  nine  days,”  is 
^out  as  correct  as  many  of  the  other  facts 
contained  in  the  sermon. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Smith  Ely,  Je. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  AFRICA. 

The  seizure  of  Tunis  by  France  makes  a  large 
addition  to  the  French  provinces  in  Africa. 
With  Tunis  added  to  Algeria,  France  becomes 
virtually  the  master  of  Northern  Africa.  The 
movement  has  provoked  a  great  outcry  in  Eng¬ 
land,  though  it  is  hard  to  see  why  a  country 
which  is  always  making  annexations  in  some 
part  of  the  world  should  find  fault  with  her 
neighbor  across  the  Channel  for  adding  to  its 
territory  a  strip  so  “  convenient  ”  as  this  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Mediterranean.  Italy  also 
is  aggrieved,  and  for  the  more  substantial  rea¬ 
son  that  she  had  fixed  her  eye  on  that  territory, 
and  intended  to  take  it  for  herself.  She  was 
only  waiting  for  a  convenient  season,  when  her 
less  scrupulous  neighbor  stepped  in  and  took  it 
without  asking  a  question.  It  must  be  confess¬ 
ed  that  the  morality  of  these  transactions  can¬ 
not  be  defended ;  nor  would  we  wish  to  defend 
them.  We  only  say  that  neither  England  nor 
Italy  has  a  right  to  condemn  what  either  of 
them  would  have  done  had  it  come  in  its  way. 
A  correspondent  of  “The  Nation,”  writing 
from  Paris,  gives  the  French  view  of  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  Tunis,  which  he  defends,  not  on  the  high 
ground  of  morality,  but  as  a  stroke  of  policy. 
He  thinks  the  movement  was  the  result  of  an 
understanding  with  Bismarck  at  the  time  of 
the  Congress  of  Berlin ;  and  that  Italy  will  be 
pacified  by  being  allowed  to  take  Tripoli  as  her 
share  in  the  division  of  the  African  portion  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  We  quote : 

The  Tunisian  affair,  which  now  occupies  all 
Europe,  can  be  traced  back  to  a  few  conversations 
held  in  Berlin  during  the  late  Conference  and  the 
Congress  which  had  to  settle  the  Eastern  Question. 
Prince  Bismarck  gave  an  intimation,  that  in  the 
general  breaking  down  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  he 
should  have  no  objection  if  France  seized  Tunis, 
and  thus  aggrandized  her  African  empire.  Lord 
Salisbury  seems  to  have  viewed  this  with  the  same 
philosophy,  though  he  has  since  attempted  to  add 
shades  and  reserves  to  the  formal  expression  of 
his  opinion. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Tunisian  question  is  not  an 
invention  of  the  day.  It  has  been  prepared,  and 
it  is  no  mystery  that  Germany  has  given  France  a 
sort  of  carte  blanche  in  Africa.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  people  who  think  and  say  that  Prince 
Bismarck,  in  encouraging  the  efforts  of  France  in 
Africa,  has  no  other  object  than  to  weaken  her — to 
oblige  her  to  maintain  a  large  army  in  districts  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  revolt;  that  he  wishes,  also,  to 
create  between  France  and  Italy  a  permanent 
cause  of  irritation ;  that  he  is  not  displeased  at 
making  the  entente  cordiale  between  England  and 
France  less  cordial.  In  fact,  those  who  pretend 
themselves  the  wisest  repeat,  in  melancholy  tones, 
“  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.” 

The  Tunisian  expedition  took  everybody  by  sur¬ 
prise,  even  the  French  nation.  Nobody  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  it.  We  knew  very  well  that  there  are 
always  on  the  frontiers  of  Algeria  some  unruly 
tribes  which  live  by  plunder,  but  the  Kroumlrs 
were  not,  it  was  felt,  the  real  cause  of  the  war. 
France  had  entered  on  a  course  which  must,  sooner 
or  later,  conduct  her  to  the  annexation  of  Tunis ; 
but  it  was  not  felt  necessary  to  go  Immediately  to 
Tunis.  .  .  .  France  has  now  groat  interests  in 
Tunis,  and  the  rivalry  between  the  French  and 
the  Italian  consuls  precipitated  matters.  The 
Orientals  believe  in  nothing  but  force,  and  when  a 
French  general,  with  his  staff,  brought  to  the  Bey 
of  Tunis  a  treaty  prepared  by  M.  Boustan,  and 
gave  him  only  a  few  hours  for  meditation,  the  old 
Bey  recognized  the  necessity  of  siding  with  France. 
He  accepted  the  protectorate  which  was  offered 
him,  and  his  favorite  minister,  Mustapha,  who  was 
previously  so  much  inclined  towards  Italy,  is  now 
at  the  Grand  Hotel  in  Paris,  and  we  can  see  him 
every  night  at  some  theatre,  surrounded  by  his 
followers  in  black  coat  and  fez. 

'There  has  been  in  this  Tunisian  affair  something 
artificial,  which  produces  on  the  mind  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  details  of  it  had  been  arranged  be¬ 
forehand  between  the  parties  most  interested. 
Those  who  were  not  in  the  secret  are  not  satisfied ; 
but  the  silence  of  the  two  great  Continental  em¬ 
pires,  Germany  and  Austria,  and  the  assent  of 
Russia,  can  make  France  somewhat  indifferent  to 
the  daily  interrogations  which  are  put  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Tunisian  affairs.  It  can 


even  make  France  indifferent  to  the  irritation  of 
Italy.  The  French  people  have  their  doubts  as  to 
the  propriety  of  indirectly  annexing  Tunis,  they 
are  far  from  enthusiastic  in  this  matter;  they 
know  that  the  occupation  of  some  parts  of  Tunis 
and  the  introduction  of  civilization  in  that  part  of 
Africa  will  involve  great  difficulties— the  history 
of  the  Algerian  colony  is  before  their  eyes.  But 
certainly  they  cannot  be  much  moved  by  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  a  nation,  which  without  having  spent  a 
soldier  or  a  shilling  in  the  late  Eastern  war,  took 
for  its  share  in  the  final  settlement  the  beautiful 
island  of  Cyprus.  The  safety  of  the  road  to  India 
is  an  argument  with  which  we  are  all  familiar; 
the  safety  of  our  Algerian  colony  Is  also  an  argu¬ 
ment  :  we  must  protect  Algiers,  as  well  as  we  can, 
just  as  England  must  guard  the  access  to  India. 
In  the  general  disruption  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
we  see  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Austria,  who  is  already  allowed  to  turn 
her  eyes  on  Adrianople ;  Greece,  without  having 
made  any  effort,  receives  a  large  territory ;  Bulgaria 
becomes  an  independent  State ;  Cyprus  is  one  pearl 
more  in  the  necklace  which  begins  at  Gibraltar 
and  ends  in  Egypt.  It  is  not  very  absurd  if  France, 
and  I  will  add,  if  Italy,  have  some  share  in  the  re¬ 
distribution  of  the  territories  which  once  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  Porte. 

Italy  has  only  to  say  a  word  and  she  will  cer¬ 
tainly  have  the  part  to  which  she  is  entitled  by  her 
situation  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Napoleon  I. 
once  said  "I  want  the  Mediterranean  to  be  a 
French  lake.”  We  want  it  now  to  be  a  Spanish, 
French,  Italian,  and  Greek  lake.  Tripoli,  which 
is  now  in  a  state  of  absolute  barbarism,  would 
very  naturally  fall  into  the  hands  of  Italy.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  Italians  will  choose 
now  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  France  on  account  of 
this  Tunisian  affair ;  it  is  more  likely  that  they 
will  enter  into  negotiations  with  France  on  the 
question  of  Africa  in  general,  and  discuss  with 
her  the  various  eventualities  which  may  arise 
from  the  gradual  and  fatal  decomposition  of  what 
was  once  called  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

England’s  anger  against  France  is  probably  more 
deep-seated  than  the  anger  of  Italy.  It  is  the 
fate  of  England  to  be  condemned  herself  to  per¬ 
petual  annexations ;  and  it  is  her  nature  not  to 
like  in  others  what  she  must  do  herself. 


EDITORIAL  HOTEB. 

The  death  of  Levi  A.  Ward  at  his  home  in 
Rochester  on  the  6th  inst.,  closes  a  life  of  four¬ 
score  years,  and  of  large  influence  and  useful¬ 
ness.  A  native  of  Haddam,  Conn.,  he  had  been 
a  citizen  of  Rochester  for  more  than  sixty 
years.  Engaged  in  the  business  of  banking 
and  insurance  for  a  long  time,  he  was  yet  never 
so  absorbed  in  worldly  affairs  as  to  neglect  his 
religious  duties,  in  the  discharge  of  which  he 
was  always  most  scrupulous.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  trustee  of  the  First  Church,  and  the 
superintendent  of  its  Sabbath-school.  He  was 
much  attached  to  this  church,  but,  as  many  of 
our  readers  know,  severed  his  relations  with  it 
in  order  to  carry  out  ideas  long  cherished  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  church  with  ritual 
forms.  St.  Peter’s  . Church,  Rochester,  long 
known  and  which  is  still  flourishing,  is  Mr. 
Ward’s  monument.  We  honor  his  memory 
for  expending  his  means  with  a  free  hand  for 
religious  uses ;  and  also  for  maintaining  amid 
much  opposition,  the  right  of  Presbyterians 
if  so  inclined  to  use  a  liturgy.  He  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  whole  question  before 
taking  any  steps  in  the  matter,  and  regarded 
himself  as  standing  on  firm  historic  ground. 
In  all  the  ordinary  relations  of  life  Mr.  Ward 
has  been  most  exemplary.  In  his  death  the 
city  where  he  lived  so  long  and  which  he  loved 
so  much,  loses  a  good  citizen  and  a  faithful  and 
devout  Christian. _ 

The  New  Haven  tragedy  does  not  promise  a 
speedy  solution.  The  machinery  of  justice 
moves  slowly  and  uncertainly  in  the  case. 
The  woman  Blanche  Douglass  has  made  a 
long  confession  to  the  jury,  occupying  contin¬ 
uously  most  of  the  time  of  an  evening  session 
which  lasted  from  seven  o’clock  until  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning.  Reporters  were  strictly 
excluded.  Public  opinion,  both  local  and  gen¬ 
eral,  is  bearing  very  hard  upon  the  young  Mal- 
leys.  And  rightly  so.  They  may  be  able  to 
make  it  appear  that  they  did  not  oommit  the 
overt  act  of  murder,  but  this  will  not  reinstate 
them  in  innocency ;  it  will  only  lighten  by  a 
few  shades  the  blackness  of  their  guilt.  There 
appears  to  be  no  attempt  to  deny  that  they  de¬ 
liberately  planned  the  ruin  of  Jennie  Cramer, 
and  the  lightness  with  which  they  speak  of  the 
preliminary  steps  to  this  tragedy  must  bear 
heavily  against  them  in  the  minds  of  all  good 
citizens.  The  moral  recklessness  of  these  fast 
young  men  is  evident  in  the  deliberation  with 
which  they  worked  the  ruin  of  a  beautiful 
girl,  and  in  the  place  chosen  to  consummate 
their  indecent  revelries  and  outrages  —  their 
own  home !  Though  young  in  years,  they  have 
obviously  little  or  nothing  to  learn  from  the 
lowest  adepts  in  this  phase  of  crime. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Milton  Greene,  for  more 
than  eight  years  past  the  pastor  of  Calvary 
Presbyterian  Church,  West  Brighton,  8.  I., 
was  last  week  dismissed  from  these  reiations, 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  his  entering  upon 
work  in  Mexico,  under  the  auspices  of  our  For¬ 
eign  Board.  Having  built  up  the  church  from 
the  foundations,  his  congregation  p,Te  peculiar¬ 
ly  attached  to  him,  and  it  is  with  great  and  un¬ 
feigned  reluctance  that  they  now  part  with  him 
for  what  seems  to  be  a  wider  and  more  pressing 
field  of  labor.  Several  members  of  Presbytery 
gave  expression  to  the  general  sentiment  of  es¬ 
teem  in  which  Mr.  Greene  is  held,  and  of  regret 
in  view  of  his  terminating  relations;  formal 
and  fitting  resolutions  were  also  unanimously 
adopted.  Mr.  Greene  goes  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
where  his  headquarters  will  be  for  the  future. 

The  Presbyterian  of  Sydney,  Australia,  makes 
a  very  favorable  showing  for  Sustentation  in 
that  distant  quarter.  Referring  to  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year,  the  committee  say  that 
they  again  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  de¬ 
clare  an  equal  dividend  at  the  rate  of  £300  per 
annum  to  all  the  ministers  of  the  Church  en¬ 
titled  in  terms  of  the  Sustentation  Act  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  The  committee  are  greatly  gratified 
with  their  success,  adding:  Considering  the 
initial  stage  of  the  movement  at  which  they 
have  arrived,  the  committee  regard  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  fund  as  astonishingly  satisfactory, 
and  they  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church  for  the  prosperity  which 
had  so  largely  attended  the  Church’s  endeav¬ 
ors  in  this  department  of  her  work. 

Our  city  readers  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that 
Dr.  Andrew  Bonar  has  consented  to  preach  in 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  (Dr.  Joseph 
R.  Kerr  pastor)  on  Sabbath  morning,  Sept.  4. 
This  opportunity  to  hear  this  honored  and  ven¬ 
erable  minister  will  be  eagerly  embraced  by 
many  of  our  readers.  The  church  is  on  the 
lower  side  of  Thirty -fourth  street,  just  west  of 
Broadway. _ 

The  Chautauqua  season,  so  far  as  “  the  As¬ 
sembly”  is  concerned,  closed  on  Monday  last 
with  an  eight  o’clock  platform  meeting,  at 
which  addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Vin¬ 
cent,  President  Miller,  Professor  Sherwin, 
Frank  Beard  and  others.  The  Assembly  ad¬ 
journed  until  the  Saturday  preceding  the  first 
day  of  August,  1882.  The  programme  has  been 
a  full  one  this  year,  and  carried  out  with  spirit 
and  success.  The  attendance  has  been  all  that 
could  be  desired.  _ 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  H.  H.  Van 
Meter  &  Co.  a  reminder  of  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  Watkins  Glen,  in  the  shape  of  a 
pictorial  circular.  This  Glen  lies  just  at  the 
head  of  Seneca  Lake,  and  is  reached  by  steam¬ 
er  or  rail  from  that  direction,  or  by  rail  from 
the  south.  Watkins  is  eighteen  miles  north  of 
Elmira. 


Dr.  Cuyler,  whose  interesting  letters  from 
abroad  we  have  been  publishing  for  the  last 
four  months,  is  expected  home  this  week,  and 
naturally  will  make  an  early  pilgrimage  tc 
Saratoga,  where  he  is  expected  to  preach  Id 
Dr.  Stryker’s  church  next  Sabbath. 

Great  Britain  is  fortunate  in  having  outspoken) 
Christian  men  in  high  official  positions.  Mr.. 
Gladstone  reads  the  morning  prayers  at  the 
chapel  near  his  home ;  Lord  Cairns,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  during  Lord  Beaconsfleld’s  admin¬ 
istration,  often  conducts  a  religious  service  in 
neglected  quarters,  while  Lady  Calms  plays 
the  melodeon  and  leads  the  music ;  and  Baron 
Hatherly,  Lord  High  Chancellor  during  Mr, 
Gladstone’s  previous  administration,  was  for 
thirty  years  a  Sabbath-school  teacher  in  West¬ 
minster,  and  it  is  said  of  him :  “  Busy  as  he 
ever  was,  in  the  requirements  of  a  profession 
which  is  supposed  to  afford  little  leisure  for  du¬ 
ties  at  church  and  school,  he  never  allowed 
such  professional  duties  to  hinder  his  attention 
to  those  which  fell  to  his  lot  as  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.” 

Dr.  Cumming  of  London,  recently  deceased, 
is  credited  with  the  following  practical  and 
pointed  utterance.  The  collection  in  his  church 
was  about  being  taken,  and  he  said:  “The 
house  is  very  full;  but  the  trustees  say  that 
the  collections  are  small.  It  costs  a  great  deal 
to  keep  up  this  establishment  for  your  accom¬ 
modation.  If  you  hear  anything  which  el¬ 
evates,  instructs,  or  even  entertains  you,  or 
leads  you  to  wish  to  come  here,  you  should 
wish  to  bear  your  part  of  the  expense.  These 
remarks  are  designed  for  strangers,  and  for 
such  of  the  members  as  are  inattentive  or  penu¬ 
rious.”  _ 

There  is  apt  to  be  a  paucity  of  news  about 
dog  days,  and  hence  this  floating  par^raph  u 
“An  Eastern  church  is  credited  with  taking  Its 
buiiding  fund  into  Wall  street  recently,  and 
increasing  it  from  $40,000  to  $125,000.  The  new 
church  will  have  all  the  latest  improvements. 
and  a  big  steeple,  and  will  be  known  as  the 
Church  of  ‘St.  Paul  preferred.’  But  another 
Eastern  church  tried  the  same  plan,  and  got 
caught  on  a  bear  market  They  have  conclud¬ 
ed  not  to  build  just  now.” 

Turkey  is  a  failure  in  more  respects  than  one. 
The  Turkish  bondholders  in  London  have  been 
holding  a  meeting  to  count  up  their  losses; 
gains  they  have  none.  Within  a  period  of 
about  twenty-one  years  Turkey  has  run  up  a 
debt  of  $950,000,000 ;  and  having  failed  to  pay 
interest  as  well  as  principal,  this  debt  now 
amounts  to  more  than  $1,200,000,000.  Where 
the  creditors  are  to  get  their  money  from,  no¬ 
body  knows.  _ 

Dr.  Trowbridge  of  the  Central  Turkey  Col¬ 
lege,  Aintab,  has  just  been  heard  in  London  on 
the  subject  of  missionary  and  educational  prog¬ 
ress  in  that  quarter.  In  Asia  Minor  there  have 
been  established  over  four  hundred  schools, 
which  are  attended  by  about  fifteen  thousand 
pupils,  and  besides  these  there  are  high  schools 
and  seminaries  for  the  training  of  girls.  There 
are  also  four  American  colleges — one  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  one  at  Beyrout,  one  at  Aintab,  and 
one  at  Kharpoot. _ 

Mr.  Moody’s  meetings  at  Northfield,  which 
have  now  just  entered  upon  their  last  week, 
have  been  marked  thus  far  with  much  inter¬ 
est,  though  there  have  been  some  expressions 
of  disappointment  at  the  infrequency  with 
which  Mr.  Moody  speaks.  The  venerable 
Glasgow  minister,  Dr.  Bonar,  has  maintained 
his  prominence  in  the  programme,  which  this 
week  relates  to  Revival  Work  in  its  several 
phases,  including  even  “Errors  of  Evangel¬ 
ists.”  Many  have  come  and  gone,  but  as  the 
meeting  draws  to  a  close,  the  numbers  are 
creasing.  _ 

The  University  of  Munich,  Bavaria,  has  con¬ 
ferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  on 
Mr.  Alfred  Emerson,  a  son  of  Prof.  E.  Emer¬ 
son  of  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  after  a  bril¬ 
liant  course  in  philology.  This  is  the  more  no¬ 
table  in  that  Mr.  Emerson  is  but  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  _ 

Blackburn  University,  Carlin ville.  Ill.,  has 
promise  of  a  full  attendance.  The  rooms  are 
largely  taken.  The  splendid  museum  of  Dr. 
Taylor  adds  to  the  many  attractions  of  this 
flourishing  institution,  which  occupies  an  im¬ 
portant  position  in  the  central  West. 

Rev.  J.  Sanderson,  the  Synodical  Missionary 
of  Wisconsin,  has  just  returned  from  a  forty 
days’  journey  to  the  Old  World,  and  is  settling 
down  to  the  hard  work  of  the  Fall  and  Winter 
campaign.  _ 

John  E.  Potter  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia  an¬ 
nounce  that  they  will  issue  a  new  edition  of 
the  “Life  of  Adoniram  Judson,”  byJ.  Clem- 
ent. 

MISSIONAKY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  will  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  its 
existence  by  a  two  days’  conference  in  Albany, 
where  it  was  organized,  Oct.  12th,  13th. 

The  Missionary  Herald  says  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers  published  imder  mission  influences  in  Bul¬ 
garia,  though  maintaining  a  decidedly  evangelical 
character,  have  more  subscribers  than  any  other 
papers  published  in  European  Turkey  or  Bulgaria. 
Over  6,000,000  pt^es  in  Bulgarian  were  issued 
from  the  mission  press  at  Constantinople  last 
year. 

The  efforts  of  the  Christians  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  convert  the  14,000  and  more  Chineefls 
sugar  workers  who  have  settled  among  them,  are 
sure  to  elicit  the  interest  of  Christians,  however 
ineffectual  they  may  prove.  And  they  are  not 
quite  alone  even  there.  Mr.  Sit  Moon,  pastor  oi 
the  Chinese  church  at  Honolulu,  reports  that  248 
of  his  countrymen  in  these  islands  are  Christians. 

In  the  Chinese  Presbyterian  Mission  Church, 
San  Francisco,  on  the  occasion  of  the  July  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  congregation  was 
large  and  deeply  interested.  Five  Chinese  were 
baptized  and  received  into  the  church,  four  of 
whom  were  from  the  “Women’s  Home  ”  under  the 
care  of  Miss  Culbertson ;  one,  a  woman  who  for 
many  months  has  been  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Tam  Cbing 
(widow  of  a  former  assistant),  and  living  with  her. 
They  have  all  been  long  under  special  instruction. 

A  young  Chinaman,  Huie  Kin,  a  student  in  Lane 
Seminary,  has  been  invited  to  St.  Louis  by  his 
coimtrymen.  Mo  Lin,  Ah  Choy,  and  Le  Mo  Lin,  all 
residents  of  St.  Louis,  engaged  in  the  honorable 
vocation  of  laundrying.  On  Sunday  afternoon 
last  he  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  hall.  The  project  on  foot  is  to  hold  relig¬ 
ious  services  in  Chinese  every  afternoon  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  Huie  Kin  was  bom  in  Canton  and 
speaks  the  Cwtonese  dialect.  When  a  boy  he  re¬ 
moved  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  converted 
to  Christianity. 

One  of  the  best  known  missionaries  reports  that 
the  model  “  Broad  ”  churchman  is  found  in  China. 
Many  of  the  Celestials  have  become  so  liberal  that 
they  no  longer  discriminate  between  Confucianism, 
Buddhism,  and  Taouism.  This  missionary  testi¬ 
fies  that  “though  mutually  oonfllctive  and  repug¬ 
nant,  these  three  systems  live  together  in  pmrfect 
harmony  in  China.  The  people  believe  in  them 
all,  and  they  belong  to  them  all.  Such  is  the  lati- 
tudinarianism  of  the  Chinese  that  they  would 
neither  see  nor  feel  anything  incongruous  in  being 
members  of  every  Church,  and  subscribers  to  every 
creed  upon  earth.” 
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Attbbbcbt — In  London,  England,  Aug^ust  2d,  1881, 
of  plenro-pneumonla,  Fbank  Attebbuby,  son  of  the 
late  Lewis  Atterbury  of  this  city.  After  g^raduating  at 
the  New  York  Unlrersity,  he  entered  into  mercantile 
business,  and  soon  removed  to  Manchester,  England, 
where  he  lived  till  his  removal  to  London  a  few  years 
since.  Here,  as  at  Manchester,  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  Church  work. 

Wbekleb— The  Presbyterian  Church  and  society  of 
Btephentown,  N.  Y.,  has  met  with  an  irreparable  loss  in 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Hobace  8.  Wheeleb,  which  occurred 
on  Aug.  8th,  1881,  aged  63  years.  An  earnest  Christian, 
who  ever  prayed  and  labored  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion ; 
loved  by  every  one  who  knew  her,  a  ministering  angel 
at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  her  hands  ever  open  to  ex¬ 
tend  substantial  aid  to  the  poor ;  a  generous  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  support  of  the  Gospel ;  faithful  in  every 
good  word  and  work  to  do  His  will:  she  died  triumph¬ 
ant  in  the  faith,  saying  “Jesus  is  precious,  very  pre¬ 
cious.”  Her  funeral  was  very  largely  attended.  She 
leaves  $1000  for  the  Church,  and  $100  for  the  Sabbath- 
school  in  which  she  has  been  an  earnest  laborer  for 
many  years.  w.  b.  q. 


THB  HBW  SYNOD  OF  HEW  YORK. 

It  is  greatly  important  that  the  new  Synod 
of  New  York  should  be  organized  aright  from 
the  start.  And  to  this  end  it  is  suggested  that 
each  of  the  present  Synods  of  the  State  should, 
at  their  next  meeting  in  the  coming  Autumn, 
appoint  oommUtees  of  conference,  to  suggest 
some  plan  which,  if  approved  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  new  Synod  at  Utica,  and  if  then  also 
it  be  approved  by  the  various  Presbyteries,  shall 
decide  what  shall  be  the  constitution  of  the 
Synod. 

The  Synod  of  Central  New  York  has  already 
appointed  such  a  committee,  consisting  of 
some  of  its  most  judicious  and  experienced 
men ;  and  if  each  of  the  other  Synods  of  the 
State  will  do  the  same,  as  they  will  be  likely  to 
do,  it  may  save  much  time  and  discussion  when 
the  new  Synod  shall  first  meet ;  for  almost  any 
plan  which  should  be  recommended  unani¬ 
mously  by  a  meeting  of  such  committees,  would 
be  very  likely  to  be  approved  by  all. 

Shall  the  Synod  be  composed  of  the  same 
number  from  each  Presbytery,  thus  making  it 
to  the  Presbyteries,  like  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  to  the  States  ?  This  plan  has  some  decided 
advantages.  Or  shall  each  Presbytery  have  a 
representation  proportioned  to  its  own  mem¬ 
bership,  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  6, 10,  or  20,  as  the 
case  may  be  ?  These  are  points  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Another  is.  What  shall  be  the  size,  or 
about  the  size  of  the  new  Synod,  and  shall  it 
be  large  or  small  ?  And  still  another,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  points.  Shall  the  mem¬ 
bers  be  appointed  for  but  a  single  year,  as  del¬ 
egates  to  the  Assembly  now  are?  or  shall 
they  be,  as  in  our  Boards,  say  for  three  succes- 
Hve  years  each,  thus  making  the  Synod  a  con¬ 
tinuous  body,  so  that  a  large  part  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  its 
business,  and  so  prepared  to  attend  the  more 
efficiently  to  the  work  of  the  Church  ? 

For  one  the  writer  would  unhesitatingly  pre¬ 
fer  a  small  Synod,  composed  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  and  judicious  men,  both  ministers 
and  elders,  appointed,  as  in  the  Boards  of  the 
Church,  by  classes  and  for  three  years  each,  and 
that  delegates  should  not  be  appointed  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  have  not  before 
been  members.  Some  new  members  will,  of 
course,  be  delegates  in  their  turn ;  but  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  members  should  be  chosen 
on  account  of  their  sound  judgment  and  ripe 
experience.  The  work  of  the  Church  should 
be. the  first  and  great  thing  to  be  considered, 
and  the  delegates  should  be  such  as  will  most 
carefully  and  wisely  attend  to  it. 

Will  not  the  members  of  our  Presbyteries 
think  of  these  things  in  season  ?  Calvin. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Chaiiier  Institute, 

ON  OSNTBAL  PARE. 

BOABDINO  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS  AND  YODNO 
HEN  OF  7  TO  20. 

The  Prospectus  contains  full  details. 

Twenty-seventh  year  will  begin  September  20th,  1861. 

Prol.  ELIE  CHABUEB,  D1  •  «clor. 


^  BANKERS,  • 

1$.  120  BROADWAY  (EqiiUble  BnOdigg),  HEW  YORK. 

ISSUH 

IL.ETTER8  of  CREDIT 
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OIRCIJD^R  NOTES 

AVAILABLE  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD.  * 

MAKE  TELEORA^IC  TRANSFERS. 


removal,  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-five.  The  Sun¬ 
day-school  membership  is  four  hundred  and  fifty. 
Sixty-nine  adults  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  infants  have  been  baptized,  making  the  whole 
number  of  baptisms  one  hundred  and  ninety-two. 
The  sum  of  $17,000  has  been  contributed  to  the 
Lord’s  work  in  this  congregation,  and  $1,751  to 
other  objects,  mainly  to  tlie  Boards  of  the  Church, 
the  total  being  $18,751.  The  church  is  well  organ¬ 
ized,  ‘  pays  as  it  goes,’  and  is  free  of  debt.  Con¬ 
nect^  with  it  is  a  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  a  Young  Ladies’  Home  Missionary  Socie¬ 
ty,  and  a  Sewing  School  for  young  girls.  The 
house  of  worship — repaired  and  enlarged  last  year 
— Is  well  arranged  and  in  the  right  place  for  the 
work  of  the  church,  which  may  truly  say  ‘  The 
Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we 
are  glad.’  ” 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison. — The  Wisconsin  State  Sunday-school 
Assembly,  at  Lakeside,  near  Madison,  was  a  com¬ 
plete  success,  and  the  best  meeting  of  the  kind 
ever  held  in  the  State.  There  were  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  tents,  and  the  exercises  were  large¬ 
ly  attended  by  the  friends  from  the  neighboring 
towns.  Rev.  C.  L.  Thompson,  D.D.,  Pittsburgh, 
Penn. ;  Rev.  E.  Corwin,  D.D.,  Racine ;  Rev.  George 
F.  Hunting,  Beaver  Dam ;  Rev.  J.E.  Wright,  Mad¬ 
ison,  were  some  of  the  prominent  workers  in  at¬ 
tendance.  The  meeting  continued  ten  days,  and 
was  modeled  after  the  Lake  Chautauqua  course. 

Waukesha. — Carroll  College  at  Waukesha,  Wls., 
takes  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  reopens  this  Fall 
with  new  prospects  of  brighter  days.  Prof.  W.  L. 


(Successor  and  former  Pariaer  of  the  late  liss  Hauea) 

will  re-open  her  EBCIlah  and  French  Boarding  and  Day 
School  for  Young  Ladles  and  Children  at  No.  10  Orameroy 
Park,  New  York,  Thursday,  Sept.  29th. 

Careful  training  and  thorough  Instruction  In  every  de¬ 
partment.  Boys  Class  Oct.  Sd. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co, 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

BUT  AND  SELL  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE 


FLUSHING  (N.  Y.)  INSTITUTE, 

BOABDINO  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNO  URN  AND  BOYS, 
Opens  Tuesday,  Sept.  18th. 

Address  E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 


KotCfirS 


THE  WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINAhY 

AT 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

Term  opens  on  Tuesday,  September  8th,  1881.  A  Post¬ 
graduate  course.  Thorough  Elocutionary  training  by  Prof. 
Robertson. 

For  catalogues  and  Information,  apply  to 

Prof.  S.  3.  WILSON,  818  Bldge  street,  Allegheny.  Pa. 


niriON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  2l8t. 

Students  entering  will  meet  the  Faculty  In  the  President's 
Boom,  No.  9  University  Place,  at  10  A.  M.  Rooms  will  be 
drawn  at  2  P.  U.  of  the  same  day. 

Bev.  Thos.  S.  Hastings,  D  D.,  the  recently  elected  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  will  deliver  his  Inaugural  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  Seminary  Chapel,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  22d,  at 
8  P.  M.  By  order  of  the  Faculty. 

New  York,  August  16th,  1881. 


Riverview  Academy, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

With  U.  B.  Kilitabt  Dkpabthknt.  a  thorough-going, 
wide-awake  school  for  boys,  combining  Study,  Military 
Drill  and  Recreation  In  due  proportion.  Catalogue,  with 
Chart  of  College  Requisitions,  sent  on  application. 

OTIS  BISBEE,  AM.,  Principal. 


ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  seventy-fourth  year  of  study  opens  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  1.  Examination  for  admission  to  the  Junior  Class  on 
Thursday,  Sept.  1,  at  2  P.  U.,  in  the  Junior  Lecture  Boom ; 
for  admission  to  either  the  Middle  or  Senior  Class  on 
Friday,  Sept.  2,  at  9  A.  M.,  In  the  same  place.  Lectures  to 
the  Middle  and  Junior  Classes  begin  on  Friday,  Sept.  2;  to 
the  Senior  Class  on  Monday,  Sept.  6;  to  the  Advanced  Class 
(fourth  year),  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  6.  For  catalogue,  circular 
respecting  Fourth  Year,  or  further  Information,  apply  to 
Prof.  EGBERT  C.  SMYTH,  President  of  the  Faculty. 

Andover,  Mass.,  August  19, 1881. 


World.  Applications  for  Credits  may  be  addressed  M 
above,  direct  or  through  any  Sxet-olass  Bank  or  Banker. 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Co. 

LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL. 


Bev.  Leonard  Baoon,  D.D.  I  Bev.  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D. 
Bev.  George  E  Day,  D.D.  Bev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.D. 
Bev.  Samual  Harris,  D.D.  |  Bev.  Wm.  M.  Barbour,  D.D. 

Mark  Bally,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Blocutlon. 
LK0TUBXB8 — Bev.  President  Robinson  of  Brown  University 
(Lyman  Beecher  Lecture  course);  Prol.  John  W.  Dawson, 
LL  D.,  of  McGill  University,  Montreal ;  Bev  John  Hall,  D.D., 


H.  Victor  Newcomb,  Preit. 

Gen.  U.  8.  Grant,  Logan  C.  Murray, 

William  B. Travers,  John  J.  McCook, 
Morris  K.  Jesap,  Henry  B.  Hyde, 

Diregtori. 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  a  catalogue.  Careful  work  Is  done  In  all  the 
departments.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  training  in 
the  delivery  of  sermons.  Students  In  Morgan  Hall  have 
each  a  room  for  study  and  a  bedroom,  both  comfortably 
furnished.  Expenses  are  light,  with  aid  for  those  who 
need  It.  The  Term  begins  Sept.  7, 1881. 


NEW  YORK. 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Corporations, 

AND  INDIVIDUALS,  SOLICITED. 

LOGAN  C.  MURRAY,  Cashier. 


GRANVILLE  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 
North  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Commercial  and  Classical.  Year  Iwglns  Sept.  8.  Send 
for  Year  Book. 

EMERSON  G.  CLARK,  A.M.,  C.E.,  Ylce-Prlncipal. 


PRINCETON. 

The  next  session  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  will 
begin  on  Thursday,  Sept,  let,  when  new  students  will  he 
matriculated  at  11  A.  M.  The  introductory  lecture  will  lie 
delivered  on  Friday  morning.  Inquiries  respecting  the 
Seminary  may  be  addressed  to  Bev.  James  C.  Moffat,  D.D., 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  to  any  other  of  the  Professors. 


Temple  Grove  Ladies  Seminary, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 
Twenty-seventh  year  begins  Sept.  18.  Bend  for  Year  Book. 

CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  A.H.,  President. 


SACRAMENTAL  WINE 


Pure  production  of  the  Grape  only,  and  ripened  by  age. 
Specially  prepared  for  the  Communion  Table. 

Established  in  1839. 

Churches  furnished  from  old  or  new  vintages.  In  any 
quantity,  at  a  very  reasonable  rate. 

Circulars  sent  on  application. 

,TAQUES  BROTHERS, 

Washingtonvllle,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  General  Assembly’s  Permanent  Committee  on 
Systematic  Beneficence  will  meet  In  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Saratoga  on  Wednesday,  August  8l8t,  at  10  A.  M. 

ARTHUR  MITCHELL,  Chairman. 


OXFORD  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 


The  28th  year  begins  Sept.  7th.  Thorough  Instruction  In 
the  regular  course.  Sufierlor  anvantages  In  Music,  Draw¬ 
ing,  Painting,  etc.  For  circulars,  address  the  President, 
Rev.  R.  O.  MORRIS,  D.D„  Oxford,  O. 


The  Presbytery  of  Mattoon  stands  adjourned  to  meet 
in  Morrlsonvllle,  III.,  on  Friday,  Sept.  9tb,  at  7 : 30  P.  M. 

B.  M.  ROBERTS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  will  hold  Its  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  North 
Springfield,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  13th,  at  2  P.  H.,  and  the  open¬ 
ing  sermon  be  preached  by  the  moderator.  Rev.  Henry  Far- 
well.  Verbal  reports  will  be  given  on  the  benevolent  work 
of  the  Church  by  each  of  the  Standing  Committees.  A  full 
attendance  Is  requested.  E.  CURTIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Zanesville  will  meet  at  New  Con¬ 
cord,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  13th,  at  7  P.  M. 

G.  F.  MOOBE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  City  will  hold  Its  stated  Fall 
meeting  at  Iowa  City,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  6th,  at  7 ;  30  P.  M. 
The  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Missionary  Society  will  meet  at 
Iowa  City  on  Sept.  7th. 

ASHBEL  G.  MABTYN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  Valley  will  hold  Its 
semi-annual  meeting  In  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept,  etb, 
at  7 : 30  P.  M.  J.  B.  FINDLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preabytery  of  Platte  will  bold  Its  Fall  meeting 
in  the  church  of  Maryville,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  13tb,  at  7 : 30 
P.  M.  E.  B.  SHERWOOD,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westminster  will  bold  Its  next 
regular  meeting  in  Cbanceford,  York  county.  Pa.,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  13th,  at  7 ;  30  P.  M. 

W.  G.  CAIBNES,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Crawfordsville  will  meet  at 
Ladoga,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  13th,  at  7 : 30  P.  M. 

JNO.  M.  BISHOP,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Morning  Sun, 
on  Tueeday,  Sept.  6th,  at  7 ;  30  P.  M. 

^  H.  B.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  meet  at  Whit¬ 
ney’s  Point  on  Tuesday,  Sept  20tb,  at  7 :30  P.  M. 

ISAAC  G.  OGDEN,  Stated  Clerk, 
t  - 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  In  the  Walnut- 
street  Presbyterian  Church,  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  20tb,  at  7  :S0  P.  H.  B.  W.  SLAGLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica  will  meet  at  Terona,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  12th,  at  7 ;  30  P.  H. 

THOS.  B.  HUDSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  will  hold  Its  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  In  Burdett,  on  Monday,  Sept.  19th,  at  8 
P.  M.  The  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Missionary  Society  will 
meet  In  same  place  on  Tuesday.  20th,  at  10  A.  M. 

CHARLES  C.  CABB,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Winnebago  will  meet  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ashland,  Wls.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
13tb,  at  7  : 30  P.  M.  T.  8.  JOHNSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  bold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  at  Altoona,  III.,  on  Tuesday, Sept.  20th,  at  7 :30  P.  M. 

I.  A.  COBNELISON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Otsego  will  meet  In  Oneonta  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  18th,  at  7 : 30  P.  H. 

H.  H.  ALLEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  .Steuben  will  hold  Its  Fall  meeting 
at  Naples,  on  ’luesday.  Sept.  13th,  at  7:30  P.  M.  Session 
records  are  to  be  presented  for  review.  The  S.  S.  Institute 
will  be  held  at  Corning,  Oct.  t8th. 

JAMES  M.  PLATT.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  hold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  12th,  at  7  P.  H. 

J.  E.  NASSAU,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  bold  Its  semi-annual 
meeting  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  12th,  at  7  P.  M. 

HENRY  M.  CLARK.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  In  Palmyra,  on 
Tueeday,  Sept.  6th,  at  7 : 30  P.  M. 

W.  8  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City  will  meet  In 
Tecumseb,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  6th.  at  7:30  P.  M. 
Sessions  will  please  remember  their  duty  to  send  up  writ¬ 
ten  reports  of  the  state  of  religion  within  their  bounds. 

A.  F.  RANDOLPH,  Stated  Clerk. 


GANNEH  INSTITUTE  ^  Boston,  Mass. 

The  28th  year  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  28th,  1881. 

For  catalogues  and  circular,  apply  to  Bev.  Geo.  Gannett, 
A.M.,  Prlnciiial,  69  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


AMMOCKS,  SI  each  ;  i 
.  J.  P.  TRAVERS  &  SOI 


stage  15  cents. 

46  Ueekman  St.,  N.  Y, 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Endow¬ 
ment  Fund  proposed  to  be  raised  by  the  Synods 
of  New  York  State  for  Hamilton  College,  all 
subscriptions  are  conditioned  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  work;  no  one  is  due  until  the 
whole  amount  is  secured.  This  feature  of  the 
plan  has  been  objected  to,  as  tending  to  delay 
indefinitely  the  realization  of  the  fund  or  any 
Iiart  of  it  by  the  College  Treasury.  But  of  the 
thirty-thousand  dollars  subscribed  lately  upon 
this  condition  in  Bochester,  a  payment  of 
$8  ,000  has  been  voluntarily  made  by  one  of  the 
subscribers.  He  preferred  to  secure  his  gift  to 
the  college  by  an  immediate  payment,  rather 
than  run  any  risk  by  delay.  The  library  has 
also  just  received  a  donation  of  $2000,  to  be 
spent  at  once  in  the  purchase  of  books.  This 
generous  grift  is  from  Albert  H.  Porter,  Esq.,  of 
Niagara  Falls,  aud  is  in  addition  to  the  gift  of 
$5,000  from  the  estate  of  his  brother,  the  late 
Hon.  Peter  B.  Porter  of  the  class  of  1826,  the  in¬ 
terest  of  which  only  can  be  used  for  the  library. 

•^.-^StifijinttWpply  a  much  needed  addition  to  the 
working  apparatus  of  the  college.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  specified  in  Mr.  Porter’s  letter  en¬ 
closing  his  check,  that  the  choice  of  books 
shall  ^  left  to  President  Darling  and  Dr.  Coert- 
ner,  and  that  the  hooks  shall  not  only  be  of  a 
high  character,  but  shall  he  legibly  printed 
and  durably  bound. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Tma  Couege  u  taoraiwhly  rarnisheaior  giviiig  a 
superior  education  in  Ootlrge  and  Eclectic  Omrtee  of 
Study,  and  also  In  Jfiute  and  Art.  Heated  by  steaai  aud 
furnished  with  an  elevator.  By  reason  of  its  endow¬ 
ment  its  charges  are  unutually  moderate.  Send  for 
Catalogue  to  Bev.  A.  W.  CowLES,  D  D.-Prea.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  reopens  Sept.  2l8t. 
Enlarged  school-rooms  and  gymnasium.  Large  and  attract¬ 
ive  grounds.  Superior  advnntages  In  every  department. 
Board  and  tuition  in  English  and  Latin,  $100  per  annum. 
For  circulars  address  the  Principal. 


Blair  presbyterial  academy  win  re-open 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  6th.  Pupils  prepared  by  careful 
and  thorough  Instruction  for  collegeor  for  business;  ad¬ 
vanced  studies  for  young  ladles ;  Music,  French,  German. 
The  situation  Is  healthy  and  beautiful,  the  charges  mod¬ 
erate.  Special  terms  for  ministers  and  candidates. 

H.  D.  GREGORY,  A.M.,  Fh.D.,  Blalrstown,  N.  J. 


OME  SEMINARY  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES. 

.  Pleasant,  tkormtgh,  safe.  17th  year  begins  8ei>t.  5th, 
Bev.  W.  M.  WELLS,  Principal,  mghtstown,  N.  J. 


ent  of  the  Sunday-school.  The  reredos  is  of  pure 
Hutland  white  marble,  and  is  built  in  three  com¬ 
partments  in  canopy  form.  All  the  details  of  the 
carvings  are  picked  out  iii  gold.  The  reredos  is 
about  ten  feet  wide  aud  Its  apex  is  at  least  four¬ 
teen  feet  from  the  fioor  of  the  chancel. 

METHODIST. 

Written  Sermons. — “  Fifty  years  ago,”  said 
Dr.  Starks  of  the  Methodist  Church,  in  his  semi¬ 
centennial  discourse,  “I  never  saw  a  written  .ser¬ 
mon  in  our  Church.  Now  our  preachers  generally 
go  into  the  pulpit  with  sermons  written,  or  with 
full  notes.”  It  was  noted  that  the  moderators  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Assemblies  delivered 
their  sermons  without  the  shadow  of  a  note,  and 
at  a  public  gathering  held  lately  in  one  of  our 
cities,  at  which  a  number  of  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ters  and  others  spoke,  the  only  persons  who  read 
their  speeches  were  a  lawyer  and  a  Methodist 
preacher. 

A  Beautiful  Incident. — The  delegates  and 
their  friends  who  were  present  at  the  interest¬ 
ing  fraternal  meeting  held  at  the  John-street 
Church  in  this  city,  on  the  evening  of  Aug.  5th, 
were  greatly  pleased  with  the  two  elegant  fioral 
tablets  which  covered  the  table  in  front  of  the 
pulpit.  One  of  them  bore  the  inscription  (in  fiow- 
ers)  “Oxford,  1739,”  the  other  “John  street,  17^.” 
The  former  gave  the  place  and  date  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  the  latter  the  place 
and  date  of  the  dedication  of  the  first  Methodist 
church  in  America.  On  the  next  day,  Saturday, 
Aug.  6tb,  when  the  delegates  and  their  friends  em¬ 
barked  on  the  City  of  Berlin,  they  found  these  beau¬ 
tiful  tablets  gracing  the  principal  saloon  of  the 
steamer,  having  been  presented  by  the  John-street 
trustees  as  a  pleasant  souvenir  to  accompany  the 
party  on  their  voyage. — Advocate. 

Church  Extension.— The  Bev.  Wilmot  Whit¬ 
field  is  building  sixteen  churches  upon  his  dis¬ 
trict  at  the  present  time  in  Dakota. 

Fifteen  Miles  Square  of  Methodism. —  A 
“solid  block  of  Methodism,”  a  unique  appoint¬ 
ment,  is  what  they  call  Antioch  Circuit  in  Middle 
Tennessee,  which  occupies  about  fifteen  miles 
square  and  has  nearly  seven  hundred  members. 
In  this  whole  territory  there  is  no  other  religious 
organization,  and  probably  not  more  than  a  dozen 
members  of  all  other  Ctiurches. 

BAPTIST. 

A  People’s  Church.— A  new  enterprise  is  to  be 
inaugurated  in  this  city  In  September.  The  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  on  WestFltty-third  street  is  to  become 
the  depository  of  a  library  of  biblical  literature, 
the  seat  of  a  “  Bible-workers’  college,”  and  the 
home  of  a  “people’s  church.”  Dr.  G.  W.  Samson 
Is  to  bo  pastor  and  president.  There  will  be  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  classes — first,  to  give  special  in¬ 
struction,  as  In  Hebrew  and  Greek,  to  partially 
educated  pastors ;  second,  to  furnish  systematic 
Instruction  to  mission  laborers  unable  to  obtain 
an  education  elsewhere;  third, to  furnish  famil¬ 
iar  lectures  to  Church-workers  and  Sunday-school 
teachers;  and  fourth,  to  provide  argumentative 
addresses  on  Sunday  afternoons,  together  with  a 
week  evening’s  discussion  for  skeptics  and  inquir¬ 
ers.  The  chief  aim  will  be  to  draw  out  and  direct 
youth  who  ought  to  seek  collegiate  and  theologic¬ 
al  education,  none  being  retained  under  instruc¬ 
tion  except  those  who  cannot  be  provided  else¬ 
where. 

Mb.  Spurgeon  recently,  at  the  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  students  and  graduates  of  the  Pastors’ 
College  in  London,  in  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
students  were  laboring  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world,  said  :  “  There  are  a  few  of  our  students  in 
the  United  States.  The  brethren  there  are  rather 
afraid  of  our  students,  because  they  think  that  I 
am  not  sound  on  the  communion  question.  I  am 
afraid  that  our  brethren  will  have  to  change  their 
views,  if  we  are  to  come  together  on  this  point.  I 
should  have  to  be  made  over  before  I  could  refuse 
to  commune  with  my  father  and  mother,  who  pra}’- 
ed  for  me  from  my  childhood.  However,  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  is  a  great  country,  and  the  people  do 
not  come  as  close  together  as  they  do  here;  and 
no  doubt  their  practice  does  very  well  for  them.” 

The  “  Hibed  Man  ”  Thboby.— The  Christian  at 
Work  says:  “The  Conuectlcut  Baptists  seem  to 
be  thorough  believers  in  the  hired  man  theory  of 
the  ministry.  As  a  rule  they  elect  their  pastors 
annually;  and  a  pastor  at  Stonington  has  just 
been  elected  to  the  pastorate  of  his  church  for  the 
twenty-ninth  time.  A  contemporary  mentioning 
this  fact  asks  ‘  Of  what  other  man,  living  or  dead, 
can  that  be  said  ?  ’  We  hope  of  not  another  one. 
Such  a  practice  Is  a  travesty  on  the  Gospel  minis¬ 
try.” 

Mbs.  Fillmore,  widow  of  ex-President  Fill¬ 
more,  died  at  her  residence  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  evening  of  the  11th  inst.  She  was  born  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  Oct.  27tb,  1813.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Caroline  Carmichael,  youngest  daughter 
of  Charles  Carmichael  and  Tempo  Wickham  Blach- 
ly.  She  was  baptized  by  the  late  Bev.  George  B. 
Ide,  D.D.,  and  was,  with  her  first  husband,  the 
late  Ezekiel  C.  McIntosh,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Welsh’s  church.  She  was 
married  to  Mr.  Fillmore  by  Bev.  William  Hague, 
D.D.,  who  on  a  recent  visit  to  Buffalo  accompanied 
her  pastor  to  her  siok-room  and  tenderly  prayed 
with  her.  This  visit  was  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
consolation,  for  many  years  had  passed  since  she 
had  seen  Dr.  Hague. 


Mbs.  sylvanus  beed*s  boarding  and  day 

SCHOOL  for  Young  Ladles,  Nos.  6  and  8  East  63d  St., 
reopens  Oct.  8.  French  and  German  languages  praotlcally 
taught;  thorough  training  In  primary  and  seoondary  da- 
partments;  the  course  of  study  In  the  collegiate  deipart- 
ment  requlrea  four  years,  tmd  meets  all  the  demands  tor 
the  higher  education  of  women. 


The  Presbyterian  University  of  the  Central  Northwest. 
Situation  most  healthful  In  the  West.  No  malaria. 
Best  advantages  at  lowest  rates.  No  saloons. 
Twenty-five  experienced  Instructors.  Students  from  17 
States  and  Countries. 

THE  COLLEGE.— Four  complete  courses;  open  to 
both  sexes.  Standard  of  Yale  and  Princeton. 

THE  ACADEMY.  —  Classical  and  English.  Under 
teachers  of  both  Collegiate  and  Normal  training.  Pre¬ 
pares  for  College  or  Business. 

V  TT  A  T  T  _ The  college  for 

Jc  XiiAXl  1  JnLAljlj.  Women  only. 

Lady  Principal,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Thompson,  formerly  of  Welles¬ 
ley  College.  Thorongh  training  In  the  solid  branches  and 
accomplishments.  Moral  and  Christian  Infiuences  the  best. 
Fall  nrm  opens  Sept.  7, 1881.  For  Catalogues,  address 
Prest.  D.  8.  GREGORY,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 


GBEYLOCK  INSTITUTE, 

South  Willlamstown,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 
Established  In  1842.  Prepares  boys  for  college  or  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Location  healthful ;  no  malaria.  Oarelul  attention  to 
Individual  pupils.  Send  for  circular  to 

BENJ.  F.  MILLS,  A.M.,  Prlnolpal. 


WILLI8TINE  HALL. 

Home  School  for  ten  young  ladies  at  Nyack-on-Hudson. 
Ample  grounds,  river  view,  and  superior  educational  ad¬ 
vantages.  Lectures  uiion  Art  and  Foreign  Travel.  Terms, 
$660.  For  circulars  address 

Misses  J.  A.  and  J.  KEMPSHALL. 


EDUCATION  FOR  FREEDMEN. 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

Its  graduates  are  already  filling  Important  positions  In 
this  country  and  Africa.  Dr.  HeCosb  says :  “  It  has  many 
and  powerful  claims  on  the  Christian  public.”  A  gentle¬ 
man,  not  a  professor  of  religion,  has  recently  given  It 
$20,000.  Several  parties  have  recently  each  given  enough 
to  support  a  student  one  year,  $160.  Persons  desiring  to 
aid  may  address 

J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. 

£.  WEBB,  Financial  Sec’y,  Oxford,  Pa. 


BEKSKILL  (N.  Y.)  LADIES  SEMINAR?  reopens  Sept  18th. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Miss  P.  B.  Gebkond,  Prln. 


SING  SING,  N.  Y. 

Be-opens  Tuesday  evening,  September  13tb.  Address 
Bev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 


school-house,  and  an  enterprising  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Last  Octolier  we  had  here  not  a  single 
Presbyterian.  There  was  no  church  edifice  and 
DO  organized  church  work  of  any  denomination. 
First  there  came  to  us  a  call  for  Presbyterian 
preaching,  to  which  our  brother  Lewis  responded ; 
then  there  was  a  movement  among  the  citizens  to 
build  a  Presbyterian  church,  which  is  now  being 
erected,  and  now  through  God’s  blessing  on  the 
truth  preached  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  drawn 
together  In  Christian  fellowship,  and  the  work  of 
building  up  the  spiritual  temple  has  been  begun 
in  faith  and  hope. 

Hastings. — Rev.  D.  Schley  Schaff,  after  four 
years  of  most  successful  labor  with  this  church, 
has  resigned  the  pastorate  to  return  to  New  York 
city  to  engage  in  literary  work  in  connection  with 
his  father,  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.  The  church  of 
Hastings  is  left  by  Brother  Schaff  strong  and  unit¬ 
ed,  and  with  unusual  promptness  and  great  unani¬ 
mity  they  have  called  as  his  successor  Bev.  £.  L. 
Williams  of  Albia,  Iowa,  who  accepts  the  call  and 
enters  at  once  upon  his  duties.  Thus  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  pastorate  continued  without  a  break  or  the 
intermission  of  a  single  Sabbath’s  services,  an  ex¬ 
ample  worthy  of  general  imitation.  L. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Turning  oteb  a  New  Leaf. — The  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  recent¬ 
ly  preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  pointed  out  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  nearly  as  many 
meml^rs  on  the  roll  of  the  church  as  now,  and 
a1>out  as  large  congregations ;  that  the  growth  of 
Davenport  had  been  largely  in  foreign  population, 
the  Protestant  Anglo-Saxon  population  being  less 
than  ill  1872,  and  the  Protestant  church  member¬ 
ship  less;  and  judging  the  future  by  the  past,  the 
church  membership  of  1892  would  be  no  larger 
than  that  of  1872,  unless  the  church  modified  its 
methods  to  adapt  them  to  the  changed  conditions ; 
that  to  provide  for  the  growing  foreign  population, 
especially  the  German,  which  was  neither  Luther¬ 
an  nor  Roman  Catholic,  but  simply  irreligious,  a 
forward  movement  must  be  taken  by  providing  a 
building,  properly  located  and  properly  construct¬ 
ed,  for  home  missionary  work.  Then  be  made  the 
practical  application  by  calling  upon  his  people  to 
put  their  bands  in  their  pockets  and  give  the 
money  to  build  such  a  church.  The  response  was 
a  subscription  of  $1,700  as  a  beginning,  and  the 
work  is  to  be  pushed  ahead. 

An  Associate. — The  statement  is  made  that  the 
Shawmut  Church  of  Boston  is  seeking  an  associate 
^tor  for  Bev.  Dr.  Webb,  and  that  Bev.  Robert 
West  of  St.  Louis,  but  formerly  of  Augusta,  Me., 
has  been  informally  though  very  urgently  asked 
to  accept  the  position. 

A  Good  Showing. — The  Congregational  Church 
of  Yale  College  gave  this  year  $777  to  Foreign 
Missions,  the  largest  plate  collection  ever  taken 
in  the  chapel,  and  surpassing  that  of  any  one  of 
the  churches  In  New  Haven. 

REFORMED. 

Db.  Jacob  C.  Seabs  died  at  his  home  at  Frank¬ 
lin  Park,  N.  J.,  Aug.  13th.  He  was  born  in  1798  at 
Montgomery  in  this  State,  and  was  graduated  at 
Union  College.  He  then  entered  the  Theological 
School  at  New  Brunswick,  and  after  completing 
his  studies  entered  the  ministry  in  1824.  His  first 
charge  was  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  1833  he  accept¬ 
ed  a  Call  to  the  church  at  Franklin  Park,  where  be 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  Four  years  ago  he  suf¬ 
fered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  which  compelled  bis 
retirement  from  active  service.  For  over  thirty 
years  he  was  examiner  in  theology  in  the  Semina¬ 
ry  from  which  he  was  graduated.  He  leaves  three 
sous. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  has  resolved  to  hold  a  Jubilee 
General  Missionary  Conference  in  the  North  Re¬ 
formed  Dutch  Church  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  October 
12th  and  13th,  to  inaugurate  the  fiftieth  year  of  its 
life  and  of  the  work  of  the  Church  in  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  The  Conference  is  to  be  held  on  the  very 
spot  and  the  anniversary  of  the  very  day  on  which 
the  Board  was  created  and  the  Church  undertook 
to  begin  a  mission  of  its  own  among  the  heathen. 
'The  Bev.  R.  W.  Clark,  D.D.,  will  deliver  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome.  Dr.  T.  W.  Chambers  will  read 


NEW  YORK. 

Tbot. — Woods! de,  after  all  that  has  been  done 
to  the  contrary,  keeps  its  pastor.  Rev.  T.  S.  Ham¬ 
lin.  Both  the  Central  Church  of  Rochester  and 
the  Fiist  Church  of  Binghamton  presented  strong 
inducements  to  him  to  take  their  pastoral  over¬ 
sight,  but  upon  a  careful  survey  of  his  present 
field  and  consultation  with  his  fellow-laborers  in 
it,  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  and  we  cannot  but 
think  it  a  wise  one,  that  his  work  therein  is  not 
finished,  aud  so  declined  the  calls  that  had  been 
extended  to  him,  to  the  joy  of  his  people  and  co- 
preebyters. 

Pavilion. — ^The  Rev.  8.  Bowden  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  town  of  York  is  statedly  supplying  this  con- 
negation,  and  under  bis  able  ministrations  there 
te  a  good  prospect  of  its  enlargement. 

Oannonsville. — Rev.  W.  W.  Wetmore  has  closed 
his  labors  of  more  than  six  years  with  this  church, 
and  removes  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

DELAWARE. 

Newark. — A  large  number  of  clergymen  attend¬ 
ed  the  funeial  services  of  Dr.  Hugh  Hamill  on  the 
4tb.  He  was  buried  in  the  old  churchyard  at  the 
Head  of  Christiana,  near  Newark.  This  burial- 
place  contains  the  dust  of  seven  ministers,  the 
first  being  the  Rev.  George  Gillespie,  first  pastor 
of  the  church,  who  was  buried  here  more  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Db.  Hamill’s  Will. — Rev.  Hugh  Hamill,  D.D., 
a  Presbytenau  clergyman  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Peninsula,  who 
died  at  Newark  on  the  Ist  inst.,  at  the  advanced 
a^  of  73  years,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at  over 
$S0,000,  made  the  following  charitable  bequests 
in  the  instrument:  One  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  one 
thousand  dollars  to  the  trustees  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Board  of  Publication,  to  be  expended  in  the 
distribution  of  Sabbath-school  libraries  in  the 
West — each  donation  to  be  limited  to  $50;  one 
thousand  dollars  to  the  trustees  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  for  the  use 
of  the  Relief  Fund  for  disabled  ministers  and  their 
families ;  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Church  Erectioti  Fund  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  five  hundred  dol- 
fairs  to  the  trustees  of  the  Theolngical  Seminary  of 
the  Pres^terlan  Church  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  for 
the  use  of  the  library  fund.  The  stocks  and  bonds 
of  the  deoeemed  are  bequeathed  to  his  widow,  Mary 
Louisa  Russel  Hamill,  for  her  use  during  her  nat¬ 
ural  life.  After  Mrs.  Hamill’s  death  these  will  be 
sold,  and  of  the  amount  realized  from  their  sale 
$6,000  will  be  given  to  the  trustees  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark,  to  be  by  them  se- 
eurely  invested  in  a  first  mortage  bond  on  real 
estate,  to  be  oalled  the  H.  A  L.  Hamill  Fund,  “the 
interest  of  which  shall  be  appropriated  annually 
to  the  support  of  the  pastor  of  said  church,  and 
the  property  to  be  held  by  said  church  only  so 
long  as  it  is  or  shall  remain  in  the  present  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ohuroh  in  the  United  States  of  America,  otherwise 
to  revert  to  my  legal  heirs.”  In  the  same  way  and 
for  the  same  purpose  $1,000  is  bequeathed  to  the 
trustees  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elk- 
ton,  Md.,  and  $1,000  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Glasgow.  After  the  sale  of  the  stocks  and  bonds, 
upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hamill,  $10,000  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  will  be  given  to  the  permanent  fund  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyteiisn  Church  for 
the  relief  of^sabled  ministers  and  their  families, 
the  interest  only  to  be  used,  and  the  fund  to  be  se- 
«rely  invested  in  first-class  bond  and  mortgage 
Mcurity.  Of  the  amount  realized  by  the  sale  men- 
tfoned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  $1,000  will  be 
^veo  to  tbe  trustees  of  Rutgers  College.  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  to  be  properly  invested,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  which  shall  be  appropriated  to  tbe  en^w- 
^  iMDt  of  a  scholarship  or  prize  money,  to  be  oalled 
the  Dr.  Hamill  Scholarship  or  Prize,  as  tbe  case 
be.  The  furniture,  books,  wardrobe,  and  pri- 
i$ato  papers  of  Dr.  Hamill  are  bequeathed  to  his 
i^SMow.  The  balance  of  his  estate  is  left  to  rela- 
^’)lves  named  in  the  will. 


lQ/11  MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE,  IQQI 
For  Youag  Lodlea,  Pittsfield,  Maas.,  XOOX. 
Offers  rare  advantagea,  In  a  location  of  unrivalled 
beauty.  Addreaa  Bev.  0.  V.  SPBAB,  Principal. 


YOUNG  LADIES’  INSTITUTE. 

A  SELECT  FAMILY  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
(1855.)  Auburn,  N.  Y.  (1881.) 

INTELLIGENT  PARENTS  bealtate  in  aubjecting  delicate 
glrla  to  the  haEardoua  tranaition  from  the  home  life  to 
the  Seminary  or  the  College.  They  aak  for  aome  plan  of  cul¬ 
ture,  combining  the  beat  educational  advantogea,  with  an 
entire  freedom  from  the  more  ob]ectionable  featurea  of 
board ing-achool  experience. 

Thi$  hutitution  atiuma  to  meet  this  urgent  demand.  Its  dittin- 
guuhing  characteristict  invite  tie  dueriminating  judgment  of  the 
most  exacting  Patrons  of  Literary  Itutitutions.  Cataluguea  with 
Curriculum  and  Patron  Rcferencea,  and  atating  the  special 
provision  for  health  and  recreation  of  boarding  pupils,  sent 
on  application  to 

MORTIMER  L.  BBOWNE,  A.M.,  Principal. 


lAYUGA  LAKE  AC ADEMY,  Aurora,  N.  Y.  Home 
'  School  for  a  few  boys  of  good  character. 

C.  E.  HOYT,  Principal. 


MOHEGAN  LAKE  SCH00L/**""Tin»36o. 

For  boys.  High  Scholarship,  with  strict  military  dlsd- 
pUne.  Health  and  recreation  by  rowing,  bathing,  fishing, 
and  skating  on  lake,  with  gymnasium  and  field  sports. 
Rigid  exclusion  of  bad  boys.  Entire  absence  of  town  or 
village  Infiuences.  $400  to  $600  per  annum. 

W.  C.  WILLCOX,  A.M.,  Principal. 


PEHHSTLYAm  MIUTART  ACADEMY 

CHESTER,  PA.  (Opens  Sept.  14.) 

Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Classics  and  English.  D*. 
grees  conferred.  Apply  to  Col.  THEO.  HYATT,  PretHaU, 


SOUTH  JERSEY  INSTITUTE  New  Jersey. 

Both  sexes.  Full  corps  of  teachers.  Instruction  thorough. 
Music,  Painting,  Drawing.  Climate  mild;  very  healthy. 
Begins  Sept.  7th.  Address  H.  K.  TRASK,  Principal. 


WHEATOH  FEMALE  SEMHART 

will  begin  Its  47th  year  Sept  8.  Fine  library,  laboratory, 
observatory,  and  cabinets.  Thorough  instruction.  Beet  at 
home  infiuences.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Prlnolpal,  Norton,  Moss. 


ISttisfiieso  Kotfres 


The  next  term  win  open  on  Thursday,  Sept.  8. 

The  new  dormitory  will  be  ready  for  students.  Bev. 
B.  W.  PATTEBSON,  D.D.,  has  been  added  to  the  Faculty  as 
permanent  Lecturer  on  Apologetics. 

For  Catalogues  or  Information,  apply  to 

LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


WELLS  C0LLE6E  FOR  YOUNO  LADIES, 

Aurora,  Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y, 

Full  Oollxoiatx  Course  of  Study,  with  Academic  or 
Preparatory  IDepartment.  Superior  facilities  for  Instru¬ 
mental  and  Vocal  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  etc.  Location 
unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  healtbfnlness.  Bnlldlngs 
elegant.  Combines  extended  and  thorough  Instrnotlon, 
with  the  essentials  of  a  refined  Christian  home.  Terms 
moderate.  Session  begins  September  14, 1881.  Send  for  a 
catalogue.  E.  S.  FBISBKE,  D.D.,  President. 


UNDEB  THE  CARE  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Same  aid  for  students  as  In  Eastern  Seminaries.  Health¬ 
ful  furnished  rooms,  and  living  at  moderate  rates.  Next 
term  opens  the  first  Thursday  of  September.  Address 
Rev.  Dr.  SCOTT,  621  Post  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Illinois  Conservatory  of  Mnsic. 

JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

In  facilities  tor  Musical  culture  In  every  department, 
this  College  of  Music  is  unsurpassed  In  America.  For 
circular  address  WM.  D.  SANDERS,  Supt. 


sma  snro,  n.  y. 

Delightfully  located  on  the  Hudson.  Well  setabllshed 
and  prosperous ;  homelike  buildings;  mild  yet  firm  gov¬ 
ernment;  refined  Christian  Influences,  and  first  olaaa 
patronage.  Thorough  courses  In  English,  French,  German, 
and  Latin.  Department  of  Music,  Vooal  and  Instmmental, 
preeminent,  embracing  during  the  last  year  over  sixty 
pupils.  Choicest  teaching  In  Drawing,  Sketching,  and 
Painting.  Natural  Sciences,  with  lectures  and  experiments, 
by  Prof.  Jewett,  are  taught  in  the  Laboratory.  Will  open 
Sept.  14.  Circulars  frss.  Bev.  C.  D.  BICE,  Prln. 


Wabash  College, 

CRAWFORDSVILLE,  IND. 

Next  term  begins  Sept.  8th.  Its  facilities  In  Preparatory, 
Classical,  and  Scientific  studies,  good.  Has  large  library; 
cabinet  with  full  set  of  Ward’s  casts  and  Prof.  Coulter’s 
extensive  Herbarium ;  Laboratory  and  Phlloeophlcal  appa¬ 
ratus.  Expenses  moderate.  Send  for  circulars. 

JOSEPH  F.  TUTTLE,  President. 


BETTIE  STUART  INSTITUTE, 

Springfield,  III.  The  14tb  year  will  commence  Sept  14. 
First  class  school  for  young  ladles.  Course  full.  German 
free.  Musical  and  Fine  Arts  Departments  unsurpassed. 
Elocution,  or  rather  good  reading,  a  marked  feature.  For 
catalogues  apply  to 

Mrs.  M.  MCKEE  HOMES,  Principal. 


lEEKSKILL  (N.  Y.)  MILITARY  ACADEMY.  For 
circulars  address  Ool.  C.  J.  WBIOHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Hade  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurions  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  Dyspeptics  without  tear  of  the  Ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  Indigestible  food.  Sold  only  In  cans,  by  all 
Grocers. 

BOYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  New  York. 


iRADFORD  MANSION  SCHOOL,  RYE,  N.  Y. 
>  Foa  Bots.  $600  a  year.  Bev.  0.  J.  OOIiLINS,  Prlno. 


YE  SEMINARY,  RYE,  NEW  YORK.  For  ps 
,  tlculars,  addresa  Mrs.  S.  J.  UFE. 


PARSONS  COLLEGE,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

The  Presbyterian  College  of  Iowa.  Instruction  thorough, 
standard  high.  Terms  low.  Classical  and  Scientific 
courses,  with  Preparatory,  Musical,  and  Art  Departments 
In  connection  with  the  College.  Fall  Term  opens  Sept.  13, 
1881.  For  catalogue,  Ac.,  atidress 

Rev.  T.  D.  EWING,  D.D.,  President,  or 

Prof.  A.  MOCALLA,  Sec.  of  Faculty. 


GREENWICH  ACADEMY. 

Usual  Literary  Courses,  with  Musical  Institute  and  Com¬ 
mercial  College.  Ponuded  1808.  Both  Sexes.  Influences 
decidedly  religious  Home  care  and  comforts.  Charmingly 
located  on  Narragansett  Bay,  and  on  direct  ronte  from 
N.  Y.  to  Boston.  Grand  opportnnitlea  tor  salt-water  bathing 
and  boating.  Terms  moderate.  Opens  Sept.  1st  Catalogue 
tree.  BET.  F.  D.  BLAKESLEE,  A.M.,  Prlnolpal.  Eaet  Green¬ 
wich,  B.  I.  AF*Summer  boarding  from  July  1st  to  Aug.  30. 


An  EDUCATED  AND  CHRISTIAN  MAN,  native 
of  New  York  city,  greatly  desires  an  active  poeltlon  of 
business  or  trust,  In  which  he  may  earn  a  support  for  his 
family;  with  valuable  literary  aud  business  training,  he 
has  had  many  years  of  practical  commercial  and  manufac¬ 
turing  experience;  Is  a  good  penman,  a  ready  accountant, 
and  would  devote  himself  with  intelligence,  assiduity,  and 
fidelity  to  whatever  charge.  Interest,  or  duty  might  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  him ;  not  fastidious  as  to  the  kind  of  work ;  ex¬ 
pectations  of  salary  moderate;  unexceptionable  refer>  noee 
given ;  will  promptly  respond  to  appointment  for  Interview. 
Address  EARNEST,  Box  No.  88,  Postoffice,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


COOK'S  COLLEGIATE  USTlTtlTE  FOR  YOUHG  LADIES, 

.POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

All  departments  thoroughly  taught.  Students  prepared 
for  college.  The  thirty-fifth  year  begins  Sept.  14tb,  1881. 


OXFORD,  Ohio.  mt.  Holtokx  plan. 

The  Twenty-seventh  year  will  commence  September  T, 
1881.  Board,  Tuition,  Fuel  and  Lights,  $170  per  annum. 
Send  for  catalogue  to  Mlsa  HELEN  PEABODY,  PrinolpaL 


VASSAR  COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  T. 

FOB  THB  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN.  Exam¬ 
inations  for  entrance.  Sept.  14th.  Catalogues  sent  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  W.  L  DEAN.  Boglstrar. 


Standard  Biography 

of  PRESIDENT  GARFlELD.c 


lABK  INSTITUTE^  BYK^N*  T—YOB  BOTS.  MOO 
A  YEAB.  TATLOOB,  PBIHGKPAL. 


650Pf$ceiu  A^le  Avilionu  Flae  lllffiotrAttoM* 
Avthe»tl&  Completes  His  early  life*  rise  IntiO  pr^in- 
Moo  M  a  Soldier  Md  Le^slaiors  election  to  ihein^i* 
denoy;  tho  formation  of  his  Cabinet;  theeMteetln  Oon* 
(KM ;  the  Attempt  on  hU  Life;  hie  Snrgie^TKeteent  and 
Convele^eence,  all  fnllv  dlxeuesed.  Twe  Faateei  Selling 
Hoik  af  the  Day.  AGKNT8  WANTED  Everywhere. 
For  fnll  Particnlars  address  at  once.  ^ 

J.  G.  McCURDY  A  CO..  Philadelphia.  Fa. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WOOSTER 


FOUNDED  AND  CONTROLLED  BY  OHIO  SYNODS. 

Owning  a  large  Property  and  Endowment.  A  thorough  and  complete  Oolleglate  department.  IClaaoleal 
Course  same  as  that  of  best  Ckilleges.  Phllosophloal  course  omits  Greek  and  enbstltatea  German  and  French,  to  whleh 
special  attention  Is  git  en.  Scientific  Course  omitt  Greek  and  Latin,  suhetitutes  Modem  Languagea  and  Higher  Mathe¬ 
matics.  Professors,  men  of  standing  and  experienced  teachers.  Thoroughly  orgsnlaed  and  t^Iy  manned.  Splendid 
buildings,  handsomely  furnished,  choice  apparatus.  Board  and  ezpenoea  eheap  as  elsewhere.  Liberal  aid  where 
needed.  Religious  Inflnenoes  prevailing  secure  order  and  correct  deportment.  Preparatory  Departmeat,  Three 
Years’  Course,  mainly  taught  by  College  teachers.  Thorough  English  and  Normal  Coarse.  Pull  Classienl 
Coarse.  Both  Departments  open  to  students  of  either  sex.  FALL  TERM  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  14.  Catalogue 
sent  free  on  application  to  Bev.  A.  A.  E.  TAYLOR,  PRESIDENT,  Wooster,  O, 


IlinnnTlIlT  I'O  students  of  music. 

IMHIIK  I  AN  I  CALENDAR  of 

Hill  Ull  I  nil  I  the  New  England  Conserva¬ 
tory  and  College  of  Mnsie  Is  sent  FREE. 

Apply  to  E.  TOUBJEB,  Mnsic  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ANTICHRIST  AS  HE  FIRST  APPEARED 
IN  PROPHETIC  VISION. 

Bj  Bar.  C.  B.  Burdick. 

The  reader  will  recall  the  position  taken  in  these 
papers,,  some  months  ago,  that  Antichrist  is  the 
principle  of  Absolutism  or  Despotism  in  its  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  Church;  that  the  symbols  of  that 
power  point  to  no  one  king  or  line  of  kings,  nor  to 
one  prelate,  but  to  a  principle  that  has  stood  and 
will  stand  opposed  to  the  true  Church,  either  as 
persecution  or  corruption,  until  all  things  are  sub¬ 
dued  under  Christ.  Lange’s  Commentary  calls  it 
the  world  power.  The  sublime  panorama  of  the 
future  now  begins  to  move  before  the  vision  of 
John.  He  saw  when  the  Lamb  opened  one  (the 
first)  of  the  seals  (or  seal  one),  and  heard  as  it 
wore  the  noise  of  thunder,  one  (the  first)  of  the 
four  living  creatures  saying  Come  and  see.  “And 
he  saw,  and  behold  a  white  horse :  and  he  that  sat 
on  him  had  a  bow ;  and  a  crown  was  given  unto 
him ;  and  he  went  forth  conquering  and  to  con¬ 
quer.”  We  find  here  a  mixed  symbolism,  which 
applies  to  most  of  the  symbols  pointing  to  Anti¬ 
christ.  The  book,  the  seal  which  was  broken,  and 
the  part  of  the  book  displayed  by  the  breaking  of 
the  seal,  are  all  addressed  to  the  eye,  as  if  it  were 
a  written  history.  In  addition  to  the  idea  of  writ¬ 
ing,  the  book  seems  to  have  been  unrolled  before 
the  vision  of  John  as'a  living  panorama ;  and  the 
symbols  are  introduced  not  in  writing,  nor  in  mere 
pictures,  but  as  living  and  moving  characters. 
The  horses  and  the  riders  are  all  represented  as 
living  beings.  Still  further,  the  symbols  were  not 
merely  addressed  to  the  eye.  Hearing  is  also  en¬ 
listed.  Thus  he  sees  the  book,  sees  the  seal 
broken,  sees  the  pages  covered  by  this  seal,  /tears 
the  noise  of  thunder  as  one  of  the  four  living  crea¬ 
tures  says  to  him  “Come  and  see.”  Then  he  sees 
the  white  horse  and  the  rider,  a  bow  in  his  hand, 
and  some  one  give  him  a  crown ;  and  then  he  sees 
him  go  forth  as  a  conqueror.  The  written  page 
occupies  the  lowest  place,  the  living  panorama 
stands  next;  and  the  sounds,  and  the  trumpets, 
the  voices,  the  thunders,  the  grand  songs  and  hal¬ 
lelujahs  in  other  connections,  stand  highest  in 
their  power  to  impress  the  mind. 

We  purpose  to  show  that  the  opening  of  this 
seal  was  designed  to  exhibit  Antichrist,  or  Abso¬ 
lutism,  in  its  best  aspect  to  the  ancient  world.  Of 
course  the  manner  in  which  it  regarded  and 
treated  the  Church  must  be  taken  into  the  ac¬ 
count. 

1.  We  should  naturally  expect,  that  in  present¬ 
ing  the  symbols  of  this  formidable  enemy  to  the 
Church  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  impar¬ 
tiality  of  Divine  wisdom  would  disclose  its  best  as 
well  as  its  worst  features.  Again,  if  the  first  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Antichrist  was  in  the  form  of 
I>olitical  Absolutism — a  concealed  when  not  a  de¬ 
clared  enemy  of  the  Church  as  we  believe  it  was — 
then  it  is  certain  that  the  eternal  verity  of  God 
would  constrain  Him  to  reveal  all  the  main  forms 
which  this  power  was  to  assume  during  this  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  must  have  had  some  beneficent 
features,  aside  from  its  bearing  on  the  Church,  or 
it  never  would  have  gained  and  retained  the  power 
and  influence  which  history  shows  that  it  held  for 
a  number  of  centuries. 

2.  These  symbols,  we  think,  properly  inter¬ 
preted  and  applied  to  the  facts  of  history,  will 
show  this  conclusively.  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  that  my  own  view  has  almost  the  force  of  abso¬ 
lute  conviction,  though  if  any  other  view  could  be 
shown  to  have  better  support,  I  think  I  am  not  so 
prejudiced  that  I  could  not  see  It.  I  will  there¬ 
fore  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  symbols  and 
to  their  application. 

Ist.  To  the  rider,  which  is  the  most  important 
and  conspicuous  object  in  the  symbolism.  This 
rider,  we  contend,  is  a  symbol  of  the  absolute 
powers  which  controlled  the  Boman  world  during 
the  epoch  of  the  seals — Antichrist,  which  shall 
grow  Into  the  full  proportions  of  “The  Man  of 
Sin,”  as  the  centuries  move  on.  It  is  the  power  of 
the  old  red  dragon  in  active  operation.  It  is  not 
the  symbol  of  one  particular  Boman  emperor,  nor 
of  a  succession  of  emperors,  but  of  the  form  of 
power  which  one  or  a  number  wielded  during  a 
given  period.  What  gives  character  to  the  form 
under  this  seal  was  the  white  horse  and  the  other 
symbols. 

2d.  Notiee  the  meaning  of  the  horse  as  a  sym¬ 
bol.  From  time  immemorial  he  has  been  much 
used  in  war.  The  man  riding  on  him,  carrying  wea¬ 
pons  of  war,  symbolizes  warfare  as  a  means  of  the 
aggrandisement  shadowed  forth  in  the  symbolism. 
The  strength  of  the  horse  would  denote  the  pre¬ 
vailing  power  of  him  that  rode  upon  it ;  his  fleet¬ 
ness  the  rapidity  of  movement,  whether  in  war¬ 
like  demonstration  against  enemies  or  in  the 
administration  of  a  great  empire. 

3d.  The  color  of  the  horse  has  additional  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  prophesies  victory  and  great  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  power  gaining  it.  The  white  horse 
was  usually  used  as  a  symbol  of  triumph.  Thus 
In  the  nineteenth  chapter,  the  man  on  the  white 
horse,  followed  by  the  armies  of  heaven  on  white 
horses,  prophesies  a  grand  triumph  over  the  foes 
of  the  true  Church,  to  which  those  armies  were 
coming,  and  great  prosperity  to  the  Church.  Thus 
in  almost  all  nations  and  ages,  the  white  horse 
symbolized  triumph  and  prosperity.  Thus  when 
Borne’s  proud  emperors  came  home  from  victori¬ 
ous  war,  and  celebrated  their  triumphs,  they  en¬ 
tered  the  city  in  triumphal  chariots  drawn  by  four 
and  sometimes  by  six  milk-white  horses,  driving 
their  captives  before  them,  and  followed  by  an 
almost  endless  procession.  Thus  to  the  Jew,  the 
Greek,  or  the  Boman,  the  man  riding  on  a  white 
horse  would  symbolize  warfare  and  victory. 

4th.  The  bow,  as  a  weapon  of  war,  would  fur¬ 
ther  emphasize  this  symbolism.  We  must  look, 
however,  for  some  peculiarity  In  the  warfare,  since 
the  sword  is  the  more  usual  symbol.  The  Bomans 
in  their  earlier  history  did  not  use  the  bow  very 
much,  if  at  all.  But  it  was  introduced  in  the  later 
years  of  the  empire,  though  generally  in  the  hands 
of  mercenaries.  And  Nerva,  the  emperor  of  Borne 
during  the  first  part  of  the  period  which  we  pur¬ 
pose  to  prove  was  foreshown  by  the  opening  of  the 
first  seal,  was  a  Cretan ;  and  the  Cretans  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  the  use  of  the  bow.  Further,  the 
bow  was  much  used  in  Bible  times,  and  therefore 
It  would  be  quite  as  good  a  symbol  of  warfare  to 
the  student  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  sword. 

5th.  The  crown  which  was  given  to  the  rider, 
shows  that  the  power  symbolized  was  to  be 
regal  or  imperial  power.  Whatever  that  power 
did  it  would  be  under  the  seal  of  the  nation  or 
empire.  If  foreign  wars  were  waged  by  it,  a  great 
nation  or  empire  was  waging  them.  If  it  used  the 
weapons  of  war,  against  any  province  or  class  of 
people,  it  was  by  the  authority  of  the  empire.  If 
against  the  Church,  it  was  a  great  empire  seeking 
to  crush  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

6th.  The  last  idea  is  that  this  rider  on  the  white 
borse  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  Two 
ideas  are  expressed  by  this.  He  went  forth  con¬ 
quering  ;  namely,  he  had  the  port  and  bearing  of  a 
conqueror.  He  looked  and  strode  as  a  conqueror 
does,  or  as  one  who  feels  assured  that  he  shall 
conquer.  And  to  conquer,  namely,  he  went  forth 
with  the  purpose,  determination  and  power,  to  con 
quer. 

We  may  hence  say  that  this  whole  symbolism 
shadows  forth  absolute  government  in  one  of  its 
subordinate  and  more  favorable  forms,  which  we 
can  now  we  think  point  out  on  the  pages  of  history 
Can  we  fix  on  any  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  empire  which  answers  to  this  symbolism  ? 
We  think  we  can.  Let  us  remember  that  John  was 
to  behold  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass 
(Bev.  i.  1.)  The  Bevelation  does  not  specify 
directly  how  long  it  would  take  to  fulfil  all  the 
oncoming  visions,  but  that  they  would  soon  begin 
to  bo  fulfilled.  Take  the  usually  received  date  of 


John’s  exile,  AD.  96,  during  what  has  been  called 
the  second  persecution,  which  was  under  Doml- 
tian.  This  year  ended  the  reign  of  this  execrable 
tyrant  by  assassination.  Nerva  succeeded  him. 
His  reign  commences  an  era  which  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  our  ablest  authorities  as  the  happiest 
and  most  prosperous  period  of  the  empire.  It  ran 
through  the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two 
Antonines — Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius — a  period  of 
about  eighty-four  years.  I  unhesitatingly  admit 
that  I  am  a  disciple  of  Albert  Barnes  and  Elliot 
and  others,  in  the  application  of  this  symbolism. 
The  reasons  for  my  conviction  are 

1.  This  era  answers  the  conditions  of  the  symbol¬ 
ism  in  the  bearing  of  absolute  power  of  the  State 
upon  the  Church.  It  was  during  this  era  thata  part 
of  the  second  and  the  third  and  fourth  persecutions 
occurred.  These  persecutions  put  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  upon  Clement,  Bishop  of  Borne,  and 
Ignatius,  who  had  been  forty  years  Bishop  of  An¬ 
tioch.  Polycarp,  who  was  for  eighty  years  Bish¬ 
op  of  Smyrna,  was  burned  at  the  stake.  J ustin 
Martyr  and  other  authorities  claim  that  Irenmus, 
Bishop  of  Lyons,  was  also  put  to  death. 

An  age  that  sought  to  quench  some  of  the 
great  lights  of  the  Church  in  blood  did  not  spare 
thousands  of  the  humble.  These  persecutions 
were  not  so  extensive,  destructive  and  terrible,  as 
some  others ;  but  they  were  suflBciently  so  to  show 
that  the  Absolutism  that  ruled  Borne,  though  in 
other  respects  of  the  mildest,  wisest  and  most 
equitable  type,  was  nevertheless  Antichrist  in  its 
attitude  towards  Christianity.  We  might  observe 
that  often  the  most  politic  and  far-seeing  empe¬ 
rors  were  the  most  persistent  persecutors,  because 
they  might  see  in  the  growing  power  of  Christian¬ 
ity  principles  that  would,  as  they  have  subseqently 
done,  undermined  the  thrones  of  despotism. 

2.  This  period  satisfies  the  symbols  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  first  seal  in  the  internal  history  of  des¬ 
potic  government,  as  illustated  in  the  empire. 
Gibbon  commences  his  “History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Boman ‘Empire”  at  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  period  supposed ;  and  his  deline¬ 
ations  of  the  various  events  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  explicit,  if  they  had  been  written  by  a 
student  of  prophesy  seeking  an  application  of  this 
part  of  it  in  historj'.  But  if  he  had  ever  read  this 
Book  of  Bevelation,  he  certainly  ignores  it :  lor 
he  was  a  skeptic,  and  he  could  have  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  verify  prophesy.  This,  with  other  uncon¬ 
scious  delineations  which  verify  prophesy  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner,  affords  the  suggestion  tliat  he 
was  providentially  raised  up  for  this  purpose.  Ho 
opens  his  history  thus :  “In  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  empire  of  Borne  compre¬ 
hended  the  fairest  part  of  the  earth,  and  the  most 
civilized  portion  of  mankind.  The  frontiers  of 
that  extensive  monarchy  were  guarded  by  ancient 
renown  and  disciplined  valor.”  .  .  .  “  During  a 
happy  period  of  more  than  fourscore  years  the 
public  administration  was  conducted  by  the  vir¬ 
tue  and  abilities  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and 
the  two  Antonines.  It  is  the  design  of  this  and 
the  two  succeeding  chapters  to  describe  the  pros¬ 
perous  condition  of  the  empire,  and  afterwards 
from  the  death  of  Antonine,  to  deduce  the  most 
important  circumstances  of  its  decline  and  fall 

revolution  which  will  ever  be  remembered  and 
is  still  felt  by  the  nations  of  the  earth.”  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon  also  speaks  of  this  period  a  little  further  on, 
as  follows :  “  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  a  period 
in  the  history  of  the  world  during  which  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  human  race  was  most  happy  and 
prosperous,  he  would,  without  hesitation,  name 
that  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Domitlan  to 
the  accession  of  (Dommodus” — the  same  period 
above  mentioned.  Looking  through  this  period, 
we  find  it  an  era  of  conquest  and  prosperous  ad¬ 
ministration  in  all  that  concerns  worldly  affairs, 
such  as  would  be  properly  symbolized  by  that  era 
in  the  book  under  the  first  seal,  which  discloses 
the  rider  on  the  white  horse,  with  a  bow  in  his 
hand  and  a  crown  on  his  head,  riding  forth  con¬ 
quering  and  to  conquer.  Its  delineation  here  was 
to  show  that  Absolutism,  in  its  best  and  most 
prosperous  administration  in  pagan  Borne,  espe¬ 
cially,  was  not  the  friend  of  Christianity.  It  was 
Antichrist  then,  and  it  will  prove  to  be  Antichrist 
in  all  its  contacts  with  the  true  Church.  Absolute 
control  of  government  over  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  men  is  at  irreconcilable  war  with  that  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  makes  men  free.  In  this  view 
the  perfect  success  of  a  pure  Christianity  means 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  bodies  as  well  as  the 
souls  of  men.  It  shows  us  that  every  advance  of 
popular  liberty  is  an  advance  of  a  true,  thpugh  it 
may  be  in  conflict  with  a  nominal,  Christianity. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  in  that  form  of 
Antichrist  which  wo  shall  in  due  time  find  super¬ 
seded  by  a  more  formidable  power.  I  mean  the 
Absolutism  which  rules  the  Latin  Church. 


THE  SHUT-IN  SOCIETY. 

Dear  Evangelist:  “The  Shut-in  Society”  was 
formed  nearly  three  years  ago,  and  has  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  the  cheering  and  comforting  of  afflicted  ones ; 
‘to  relieve  and  cheer  the  monotony  and  weari¬ 
ness  of  the  sick-room.”  As  The  Evangelist  vis¬ 
its  many  a  sufferer  and  enters  many  a  sick-room, 
it  occurs  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  let  them 
know  that  there  is  a  Band  that  now  comprises 
nearly  three  hundred  names,  and  by  joining  which 
“these  afflicted  ones  may  be  brought  together, 
and  their  lives  cheered  by  the  interchange  of 
thought  and  feeling  and  varied  gifts.” 

How  many  have  been  shut-in  for  years  with  the 
feeling  that  their  lives  were  profitless  because 
they  could  do  nothing  for  themselves  or  for  others  ? 

remember  when  a  boy  my  father  taking  me  to 
see  an  invalid,  a  Christian  lady.  I  found  her 
lying  on  a  bed  perfectly  helpless ;  she  could  not  so 
much  as  move,  and  yet  she  seemed  very  happy. 
I  asked  “How  long  have  you  been  sick  ?”  and 
was  told.  Many,  many  years.  She  could  do  no¬ 
thing  but  just  lie  there — and  glorify  God.  And 
when  we  come  to  consider,  the  question  recurs. 
Can  those  in  perfect  health  and  strength  do  more 
in  the  place  in  which  God  has  set  them  ?  A  dear 
sister,  whom  the  Lord  had  “shut-in”  for  three 
years,  said  “  I  am  going  to  pray  that  I  may  find 
some  one  else  who  is  shut-in,  some  one  to  write  to, 
to  do  good  to,  and  to  receive  good  from.”  She 
first  gave  the  name  of  “  Shut-ins  ”  to  those  who 
thus  began  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  each 
other  by  written  communications. 

There  are  no  laws  or  rules  governing  the  Socie¬ 
ty,  and  once  introduced,  as  already  intimated, 
“  united  prayer  holds  all  together.”  Concerts  of 
prayer  have  been  agreed  upon — one  on  Tuesday 
mornings  at  ten  o’clock,  and  another  at  the  twi 
light  hour.  Thus  two  prayer-meetings  are  held,  a 
daily  and  a  weekly,  “at  which,  ‘though  sundered 
far,’  these  afflicted  ones,  bound  in  the  fellowship  of 
suffering,  by  faith  meet  to  implore  blessings  on 
one  another,  and  gather  strength,  hope,  and  cheer 
for  themselves.”  It  should  be  added  that  “the 
Society  is  in  no  way  designed  to  be  a  charitable 
association,”  and  that  any  one  may  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  by  sending  their  name  to  Mrs.  H.  E.  Brown, 
29  East  29th  street.  New  York. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  an  invalid  to  become  a  member  of  the  Socie¬ 
ty.  Many  prominent  men  and  women  are  contrib¬ 
uting  with  pen  or  pencil  to  make  happy  the  hearts 
of  the  members.  Few  persons  realize  how  much 
good  a  few  lines  written  on  a  postal  card  (it  may 
be  but  a  verse  of  a  familiar  hymn),  or  a  flower  sent 
in  an  envelope,  will  do  to  some  poor  sufferer  in  a 
hospital  ward,  or  a  remote  sombre  chamber.  And 
so  oftentimes  when  we  are  weak  and  weary,  if  we 
would  only  think  “of  some  one  else  as  weak  and 
weary  as  ourselves,  and  bring  to  them  a  draught 
from  the  wells  of  salvation,”  we  should  ourselves 
be  refreshed,  and  perchance  hear  the  Master  say¬ 
ing  “  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.” 

Geobge  (^ttinan. 

Nordhoff,  Oal.,  Aug.  6, 1881. 


HOW  CAN  WE  INTEREST  YOUNG  CHILDEEN  IN 
MISSIONS  1 

By  Mrs.  Dr.  Knox  of  Elmira. 

This  is  a  very  important  question,  and  one  that 
should  find  an  appropriate  answer  if  the  children 
are  to  be  prepared  hereafter  to  carry  on  vigorously 
the  work  of  Missions,  now  so  auspiciously  begun 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Those  who  are  now 
young  children  will  soon  be  the  active  men  and 
women  of  our  churches,  on  whom  will  devolve  the 
prosecution  of  all  branches  of  Christian  work. 
Good  habits  formed  early,  and  information  ac¬ 
quired  in  childhood,  will  create  a  character  for  the 
future,  and  give  the  foundation  of  knowledge  that 
will  be  the  only  sure  basis  for  good  work  here¬ 
after.  How  can  this  be  accomplished? 

1st.  We  must  b*  intensely  interested  ourselves. 
Children  are  discerning,  and  will  not  be  influenced 
by  pretenses.  If  we,  who  attempt  to  teach  them, 
are  not  thoroughly  interested,  they  will  discover 
it ;  and  as  there  will  be  no  sincerity,  there  will  be 
no  response. 

2d.  In  order  to  secure  interest  in  Missions,  our¬ 
selves,  we  must  acquire  information.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  be  deeply  interested  in  that  of  which  we 
know  little,  or  in  that  of  which  we  possess  but  a 
general  knowledge.  We  must  be  familiar  with 
facts  and  details.  We  may  hear  that  there  has 
been  a  destructive  fire  in  Chicago,  or  Boston,  or 
any  other  place  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and 
this  general  information  strikes  no  responsive 
chord  in  our  hearts.  We  feel  no  special  pity  nor 
lasting  interest  unless  we  learn  some  of  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  great  disaster.  We  may  read  that 
a  terrible  fire  in  Tokio,  Japan,  burned  over  a  dis¬ 
trict  throe  or  four  miles  long,  and  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide.  We  say  that  was  dreadful!  It 
must  have  produced  much  suffering.  If  this  is  all 
wo  learn  of  the  fact,  it  produces  only  a  slight  and 
passing  emotion.  But  let  some  eye-witness  tell  of 
the  crowds  rushing  through  the  streets,  towards 
the  river,  to  escape  the  fast-pursuing  fire ;  of  the 
aged,  the  young,  the  sick,  the  dying,  rudely  and 
suddenly  tom  from  their  beds,  and  carried  hastily, 
with  slight  covering,  through  the  screaming,  and 
rushing,  and  frightened  crowd  ;  especially  let  some 
personal  friend  relate  the  minute  circumstances 
by  which  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life — losing 
clothing,  furniture,  everything ;  and  we  feel  such 
stirrings  of  sympathy  as  lead  to  offers  of  any 
help  within  our  power  to  bestow.  It  is  precisely 
so  with  missions  and  missionaries.  If  they  hold 
only  a  shadowy,  distant,  indistinct  place  in  the 
mind,  no  real  interest  is  excited.  But  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  very  town  where  some  men  or 
women  are  nobly  tolling  against  great  obtacles,  to 
give  the  Gospel  to  a  heathen  people;  learn  how 
they  live,  and  work,  and  study;  become  acquainted 
with  the  natives,  their  manners  and  customs,  their 
prejudices  and  life-long  habits,  their  ignorance 
and  vice,  their  superstition  and  degradation ;  and 
interest  is  awakened,  pity  excited,  sympathy  en¬ 
listed  ;  until  the  only  question  is.  How  can  I  help 
in  this  grand  work?  How  much  can  I  do  to  assist 
those  self-denying  and  hard-working  missionaries? 
The  more  we  know  about  mission  fields  and 
mission  work,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  more 
deeply  shall  we  be  interested,  and  the  more  willing 
shall  we  be  to  help  on  the  good  work. 

3d.  A  deeper  feeling  and  higher  motive,  which 
will  lead  to  better  work  and  more  systematic, 
prominent  effort,  is  love  to  Christ,  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  sincere  desire  to  follow  His  last  command. 
The  last  words  of  a  beloved  friend  assume  a 
sacredness,  and  those  who  cherish  the  memory  of 
such  a  friend  make  strenuous  efforts  to  carry  out 
expressed  wishes.  Then,  when  we  consider  what 
a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus,  if  our  hearts  are  filled 
with  love  to  Him,  we  have  the  highest  impelling 
motive  for  labor  in  His  cause. 

4th.  To  interest  children,  we  must  impart  to 
them  this  interest  existing  in  our  own  hearts,  de¬ 
rived  from  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  a  love  to 
Christ.  The  facts  must  be  told  to  them  in  a 
simple,  natural,  interesting  manner,  that  will  take 
hold  of  their  imagination,  sympathy  and  memory. 
Belate  incidents  that  they  can  understand.  Take 
an  imaginary  journey  with  them,  and  visit  heathen 
lands ;  describing  scenery,  people  and  objects.  If 
done  in  an  enthusiastic,  natural  manner,  they  will 
accompany  the  tourist  with  great  delight.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  children  like  minute 
details.  For  instance,  to  give  them  some  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  distance,  of  which  they  know  very 
little,  talk  to  them  somewhat  in  this  style : 

Children !  I  know  a  lady,  or  I  once  heard  of  a 
lady,  or,  better  still,  in  the  fascinating  story  style, 
begin  with — Once  there  was  a  lady,  who  went  to  a 
country  far,  far  away.  She  started  in  the  cars, 
and  rode  all  day  or  all  night,  until  she  came  to 
the  great  city  of  New  York.  She  went  that  way 
(pointing  in  the  direction  of  New  York).  When 
there  she  went  on  board  a  great  steamship,  and 
sailed  away  off  out  of  sight;  sailed  all  day,  and 
had  her  dinner  and  supper  on  the  boat.  Then, 
when  it  grew  dark,  she  went  into  a  real  cunning 
little  bedroom  to  sleep,  and  the  boat  sailed  on  and 
on  all  night.  Then  the  place  was  so  far  away,  she 
had  to  stay  on  the  ship  all  day  and  all  night,  again 
and  again,  and  again,  until  Sunday  came,  etc. 
It  usually  seems  long  from  one  Sunday  to  another, 
to  a  young  child ;  and  by  the  time  the  story  had 
been  stretched  so  as  to  cover  a  week,  they  would 
begin  to  wonder  at  the  distance. 

Then,  to  Interest  them  in  the  far-away  land,  de¬ 
scribe  the  arrival;  tell  how  the  strange  people 
came  swarming  around  the  ship,  asking  to  help 
the  people  on  shore;  and  when  this  good  lady 
reached  the  city,  she  was  astonished  to  find  the 
children  running  around  the  streets  without 
clothing.  She  found  their  homes  so-and-so,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  country  to  be  described.  Their 
sympathies  could  be  easily  excited,  so  as  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  contribute  towards  a  supply  of  cloth¬ 
ing. 

Beginning  with  material  facts,  go  on  to  spir¬ 
itual  wants.  Show  how  misery  and  degradation 
and  vice  prevail  where  the  Bible  is  not  known. 
Befer  to  the  various  common  blessings  enjoyed  in 
this  Christian  land,  and  show  how  we  owe  them  to 
God,  our  Heavenly  Father.  Then  the  transition 
is  easy  to  show  the  difference  between  the  one, 
only  living  and  true  God,  and  the  false  gods  of 
the  heathen. 

From  this  proceed  further,  to  show  how  Jesus 
Christ  has  left  this  work  for  us  to  do.  We  work 
for  Him,  we  work  with  Him ;  it  is  a  duty,  a  privi¬ 
lege,  a  pleasure. 

The  minds  and  hearts  of  young  children  are 
plastic  and  responsive.  It  is  a  high  and  noble 
work  to  train  them  in  ways  of  righteousness. 
It  is  a  work  that  richly  repays  the  laborer,  when 
well,  wisely,  and  thoroughly  done. 

6th.  This  educational  work  must  be  commenced 
early  by  the  parents,  particularly  the  mother. 
Sow  the  good  seed  before  the  enemy  sows  tares. 
Enforce  and  substantiate  these  teachings  with  the 
Word  of  God.  Plant  Bible  verses  pertaining  to 
the  subject  permanently  in  the  memory.  As  soon 
as  a  child  can  talk  and  memorize,  teach  it  Bible 
verses.  The  Word  is  the  seed,  and  God  will  give 
it  increase,  for  His  Word  shall  not  return  void. 

The  Sunday-school  teacher  must  supplement  the 
home  teachings  as  the  child  grows  older ;  but  the 
Sunday-school  instruction  can  never  take  the  place 
of  home  work.  At  home,  in  the  earliest  years  of 
life,  the  good  foundations  should  be  laid ;  and  then 
the  Sunday-school  teacher  may  help  fill  in  the  su¬ 
perstructure.  Then,  in  brief,  to  instruct  children 
in  the  subject  of  Missions,  we  must 

1st.  Be  interested  ourselves. 

2d.  Promote  our  own  interest  by  gaining  infor¬ 
mation,  and  by  love  to  Christ. 

3d.  Impart  our  information  to  the  children  in  a 
way  that  will  interest  them,  and  train  them  to  act 
alao  from  love  to  Christ,  and  give  them  plenty  of 


the  good  seed  of  the  Word  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  bless. 

4th.  Parents  must  begin  the  work  early,  and 
teachers  coSperate  as  the  child  grows  older. 

Accompany  this  all  with  earnest  prayer,  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble  about  interesting  children 
in  the  cause  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 


m  MEMORIAM. 

A  largo  circle  of  friends  was  startled  by  the 
brief  announcement  “  William  Fbank  Stouten- 
BEBOH  died  and  was  buried  at  sea  July  17.”  His 
youth,  his  character,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  death,  made  this  one  of  those  strange  provi¬ 
dences  which  seem  mysterious.  When  the  world 
so  much  needs  consecrated  Christian  workers,  it 
seems  very  strange  to  human  minds  that  one 
young,  thoroughly  trained,  and  longing  to  help 
his  fellowmen,  is  not  spared  to  years  of  usefulness. 
But  it  is  a  blessed  comfort  to  know  that  Christ 
will  do  with  His  own  that  which  is  best  for  His 
cause  and  glory. 

William  Frank  Stoutenbergh  was  the  son  of 
Bev.  L.  I.  Stoutenbergli,  for  many  years  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Chester,  N.  J.  In 
early  childhood  he  manifested  a  love  for  the 
Saviour,  and  united  with  the  church  at  ten  years 
of  age.  During  these  early  years  there  were  some 
remarkable  evidences  of  saving  faith,  such  as  we 
look  for  in  those  only  who  are  older  and  long 
tried. 

He  entered  Princeton  College  in  1875,  at  once 
gained  a  prominent  position  for  mental  ability  and 
moral  character  among  his  fellow-students,  and 
graduated  in  1879  with  high  honor.  It  was  his 
desire  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry,  but  at  his 
graduation,  providence  seemed  clearly  to  indicate 
that  he  should  go  for  a  time  to  another  field  of 
labor. 

The  friends  of  tlie  Protestant  College  of  Beirut, 
Syria,  were  then  seeking  a  man  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  faculty  there.  The  unanimity  with  which 
these,  and  the  faculty  of  Princeton,  and  those 
acquainted  with  young  Stoutenbergh  agreed  upon 
him  as  the  man  for  the  place,  was  highly  compli¬ 
mentary  to  him,  very  gratifying  to  his  friends, 
and  formed  the  argument  which  decided  his  course. 

He  went  when  he  needed  rest.  He  went  when 
only  twenty  years  of  age  to  fill  a  verj’  important 
and  difficult  position  in  the  Syrian  College.  That 
he  attained  success  and  satisfied  the  high  expec¬ 
tations  of  his  friends,  is  shown  by  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  all  who  knew  him  at  Beirut. 

One  of  the  faculty  there  wrote  to  one  of  the 
family,  after  it  was  docidhd  that  he  must  rest  for 
a  time,  “His  quiet,  genial,  lovable  disposition  has 
endeared  him  to  all  his  associates  and  the  mission 
circle  at  Beirut,  while  his  talents  and  efficiency  as 
a  scholar  and  instructor  command  the  respect  of 
the  students  and  the  entire  community  of  his 
friends.”  .  .  .  “I  could  almost  believe  your 
brother  a  special  favorite  of  the  Master,  there  is 
so  much  truth  and  sweetness  in  his  nature.” 

But  his  labor  was  too  severe  for  one  so  young 
and  worn  from  severe  study.  He  w’as  disposed  to 
bronchial  trouble.  This,  after  two  years  of  labor 
at  Beirut,  compelled  him  to  return  home  for  a  sea¬ 
son  of  rest.  His  symptoms  were  not  thought 
alarming.  He  was  advised  to  take  time  for  visit¬ 
ing  several  places  of  interest  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Europe. 

This  he  did ;  and  finally  took  steamer  from 
Liverpool  for  his  native  country.  But  he  was 
weaker  than  he  knew.  His  tour  of  Europe  had 
been  too  severe.  Hemorrhage  set  in,  and  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th  of  July  he  passed  peace¬ 
fully  away  to  a  better  home.  In  two  days  more 
he  would  have  reached  his  friends  that  anxiously 
waited.  O  the  mystery  of  such  a  providence !  The 
youth  of  brightest  promise,  cultured,  pure,  noble, 
fully  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ,  is  gone. 
He  who  gave  such  promise  of  great  usefulness  is 
taken  before  he  had  scareely  begun  to  labor.  Let 
us  pray  and  hope  that  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  may  impress  deeply  the  memory  of  his 
character  upon  his  associates  and  pupils,  and  that 
from  among  them  many  may  arise  to  do  far  nobler 
service  because  of  his  e.xamplo,  and  that  thus  the 
promise  may  be  fulfilled  ‘  ‘  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God.”  E.  P.  L. 


OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

Our  friend  the  Bov.  H.  W.  Pierson,  D.D.,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Western  New  York,  and  well  known  to 
many  of  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  and  es¬ 
teemed  wherever  known,  has  a  volume  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  press  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
which  we  dare  predict  will  meet  with  a  hearty 
reception  from  the  reading  public.  Many  years 
ago.  Dr.  Pierson  was  active  in  the  Southwest  in 
the  cause  of  education  and  Bible-dlstribution,  and 
he  has  here,  under  the  title  of  “In  the  Bush,  or 
Old-Time  Home-Life  in  the  South,”  preserved 
some  of  the  most  salient  and  memorable  of  his  ex¬ 
periences.  The  book  smacks  of  the  soil,  and  of  a 
state  of  things  most  unique  and  interesting,  yet 
now  rapidly  fading  from  memory  and  remini¬ 
scence.  We  are  sure  that  an  extract  or  two,  by 
way  of  testing  the  flavor  of  its  vivid,  lively,  and 
withal  most  truthful  descriptions  of  a  state  of 
society  now  passed  away  forever,  will  be  read 
with  Interest.  Dr.  Pierson  thus  writes  of 
CANDIDATING  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

I  have  found  no  class  of  people  in  the  South¬ 
west  so  omnipresent  as  ofiQce-seeking  politi¬ 
cians.  I  have  visited  no  neighborhood  so  re¬ 
mote,  no  valley  so  deep,  no  mountain  so  high, 
that  the  secluded  cabins  had  not  been  honored 
by  the  visits  of  aspiring  politicians,  eager  to 
secure  the  votes  of  their  “  sovereign  ”  occu¬ 
pants.  In  multitudes  of  such  cabins  and  set¬ 
tlements,  their  first  impressions  in  regard  to 
me  were  that  I  was  either  a  sheriff,  collecting 
the  county  and  State  taxes,  or  a  “  candidate  ” 
soliciting  votes.  The  one  vocation  was  as  gen¬ 
eral  and  as  universally  recognized  as  an  honor¬ 
able  employment  as  the  other.  If  I  did  not 
make  myself  known  as  a  clergyman  as  soon  as 
I  arrived  at  many  of  these  out-of-the-way  cab¬ 
ins,  I  was  frequently  greeted  with  the  saluta¬ 
tion 

“  How  ’dy,  sir  ?  I  reckon  you  are  a  candi¬ 
date,  stranger !  ” 

Some  months  preceding  each  election  these 
aspirants  for  official  honors  publicly  announced 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  particular  of¬ 
fice  that  they  sought.  In  those  States  where 
the  election  was  held  the  first  Monday  in  Au¬ 
gust,  these  announcements  were  usually  made 
the  preceding  Spring  at  the  February  county 
or  circuit  court.  On  such  occasions  the  court 
adjourned  for  the  afternoon,  and  after  dinner 
the  crowds  in  attendance  gathered  in  the  court¬ 
house,  and  one  after  another  all  the  aspirants 
for  all  the  different  offices.  State  and  national, 
came  before  the  assembled  people,  announced 
themselves  as  candidates,  and  set  forth  their 
qualifications  for  the  office  sought,  and  their 
claims  upon  the  suffrages  of  their  fellow-citi¬ 
zens.  Sometimes  half  a  dozen  or  more  would 
announce  themselves  as  candidates  for  the 
same  office.  In  listening  to  their  speeches,  one 
would  be  led  to  think  that  the  chief  excellence 
and  glory  of  our  Constitution  was  that  it  se¬ 
cured  to  every  citizen  the  right  to  be  an  office- 
seeker.  “  My  fellow-citizens,  I  claim  the  right 
of  an  American  citizen  to  come  before  you  and 
solicit  your  suffrages,”  was  asserted  by  a  great 
many  of  these  candidates,  and  very  often  by 
those  who  could  present  but  a  sorry  list  of 
other  claims  for  the  office  sought. 

I  have  often  found  these  gatherings  occa¬ 
sions  of  the  rarest  interest  and  sport.  On  one 
occasion  the  candidate’s  name  was  Coulter,  and 
the  office  sought  was  the  county  clerkship. 
The  incumbent  was  a  consumptive,  in  such 
poor  health  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
spend  the  Winter  in  a  milder  climate,  and  it 
was  doubtful  if  he  would  be  able  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office  another  term.  “My 
fellow-citizens,”  said  Mr.  Coulter,  “  I  am  very 
sorry  for  Mr.  Anderson  [who  was  present],  our 
worthy  county  clerk,  sorry  that  his  health  is  so 


poor — sorry  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  us 
last  Winter,  and  go  and  breathe  the  balmy 
breezes  of  a  more  genial  climate.  But  as  he 
was  gone,  and  there  was  some  doubt  about  his 
coming  back,  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  out  of 
the  way  to  try  my  Coulter  a  little.  I  experi¬ 
mented  with  it.  It  worked  well.  I  tried  it  in 
several  precincts.  It  ran  smooth  and  cut  beau¬ 
tifully.  I  am  so  much  pleased  with  the  way  it 
works  that  I  am  determined  to  enter  It  for  the 
race.”  This  play  upon  his  name  was  received 
with  great  favor.  His  old  father  sat  upon  a 
table  immediately  under  the  judge’s  seat  from 
which  he  spoke,  and  gazed  up  at  him  with 
open  mouth  and  the  most  intense  parental 
pride  and  joy.  The  crowd  cheered  to  the  echo, 
and  I  learned  some  months  afterward  that  this 
remarkable  (?)  display  of  wit  was  rewarded  by 
the  clerkship  sought. 

In  these  public  speeches,  and  on  all  other  oc¬ 
casions,  both  public  and  private,  this  pursuit  of 
office  was  always  spoken  of  as  a  “  race.”  The 
most  common  remarks  and  inquiries  in  regard 
to  any  political  canvass  were  such  as  these  : 

“  I  intend  to  make  the  ‘  race.’  ”  “  It  will  be  a 
very  close  ‘  race.’  ”  “  Do  you  think  Jones  will 

make  the  ‘  race  ?  ’”  “  Smith  has  a  strong  com¬ 
petitor,  but  I  think  he  will  make  the  ‘  race.’  ” 
“  I  will  bet  you  fifty  dollars  that  Peters  will 
make  the  ‘  race.’  ” 

To  “  make  the  race  ”  was  to  secure  an  elec¬ 
tion. 

On  another  occasion,  I  heard  a  speaker  who 
had  been  a  candidate  for  the  same  office,  and 
had  canvassed  his  county,  making  speeches  in 
every  neighborhood,  for  twelve  successive 
years.  Though  I  saw  him  very  often,  and 
knew  him  very  well,  I  never  heard  him  speak 
but  once. 

A  part  of  his  speech  I  could  not  forget.  It 
was  as  follows : 

“Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  my  fellow- 
citizens,  some  twelve  years  ago  I  was  seized 
with  a  stro^  desire  to  represent  my  county  in 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature  of  my  na¬ 
tive  State.  Fellow-citizens,  you  all  know  me. 
I  was  raised  among  you.  I  was  a  poor  boy.  I 
am  a  poor  man  now.  I  ask  you  to  vote  for  me 
as  an  encouragement  to  the  poor  boys  of  the 
county,  that  I  may  be  an  example  to  them — 
that  they  may  point  to  me  and  say  ‘  There  is  a 
man,  that  was  once  as  poor  as  any  of  us,  who 
has  been  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  Legislature 
of  his  native  State.’  I  have  taught  school  a 
good  many  Winters,  and  the  boys  that  I  have 
taught  like  me.  They  will  give  me  their  votes. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  I  should  have  to 
teach  school  over  the  county  until  I  have 
taught  boys  enough  to  elect  me.” 

I  cannot  go  through  all  of  his  speech,  but 
his  peroration  was  too  rich  to  omit : 

“  My  fellow-citizens,  when  I  look  back  over 
the  tvyelve  years  since  I  became  a  candidate 
for  this  office,  I  feel  encouraged.  When  I  look 
back  and  think  of  the  very  few  that  for  years 
gave  me  any  encouragement,  and  compare 
them  with  the  numbers  that  now  promise  me 
their  votes,  I  am  proud  of  my  success.  I  begin 
to  feel  that  my  hopes  are  about  to  be  realized 
— that  a  majority  of  my  fellow-citizens  will 
honor  me  with  their  suffrages,  and  that  I  shall 
proudly  go  up  to  the  Capitol  and  take  my  seat 
among  the  legislators  of  the  State.  But,  fellow- 
citizens,  if,  unfortunately,  I  should  fail  in  this 
election,  I  take  the  present  opportunity  to  an¬ 
nounce  myself  as  a  candidate  in  the  next  race” 

This  candidate  was  like  the  suitor  whom  the 
lady  accepted  to  get  rid  of  him.  Though  a 
large  number  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  very  in¬ 
telligent  men,  they  finally  concluded  not  to  vote 
against  him,  and  so  allowed  him  to  be  elected. 
I  afterward  saw  him  in  the  Legislature,  and  he 
was  certainly  superior  to  some  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  He  introduced  me  to  a  fellow-mem¬ 
ber  from  the  mountains  who  could  not  read  or 
write  at  all ;  and  told  me  privately  that  he  an¬ 
swered  all  the  letters  that  passed  between  him 
and  his  family  and  constituents.  Mr.  George 
D.  Prentice  was  accustomed  to  give  this  legis¬ 
lator  from  the  mountains  an  almost  daily  no¬ 
tice  in  The  Louisvilie  Journal. 

After  these  public  announcements  were  made, 
the  candidates  entered  upon  their  work  in  dead 
earnest.  They  often  issued  printed  handbills, 
announcing  the  days  on  which  they  would  speak 
at  different  places.  They  travelled  together, 
and  addressed  the  same  crowds  in  rotation. 
These  political  discussions  between  candidates 
for  the  higher  offices,  such  as  Governor,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  etc.,  were  often  very  able  and 
eloquent.  Indeed,  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  heard 
more  able  political  discussions  than  some  of 
these.  Where  they  canvassed  a  State  or  Con¬ 
gressional  district  together,  they  spoke  in  rota¬ 
tion,  an  hour  each  by  the  watch,  and  then  con¬ 
cluded  with  half-hour  speeches.  This  gave  to 
each  an  opportunity  to  answer  the  arguments 
of  the  other.  As  both  addressed  the  same  au¬ 
dience,  and  each  was  applauded  and  cheered 
by  his  own  party,  they  were  both  stimulated 
and  excited  to  the  highest  degree  possibie. 
Each  wished  not  only  to  gratify  his  political 
friends  by  the  ability  and  skill  with  which  he 
discussed  the  questions  at  issue,  but  to  secure 
from  the  audience  as  many  votes  for  himself 'as 
possible.  They  were  like  lawyers  before  a  jury, 
each  anxious  to  secure  a  verdict  in  his  own  fa¬ 
vor.  I  have  often  thought  that  this  method  of 
conducting  a  political  campaign  had  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  that  which  generally  prevails  in 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  where  a  can¬ 
didate,  with  no  ability  to  speak,  is  nominated 
by  a  caucus,  and  the  parties  afterward  meet  in 
separate  mass  meetings,  and  the  speakers  con¬ 
vince  voters  that  are  already  convinced  and  an¬ 
nihilate  opponents  that  are  not  there.  In  this 
manner  neither  party  has  the  opportunity  to 
correctly  and  fairly  represent  its  views  to  the 
other. 

But  public  political  discussions  made  but  a 
small  part  of  the  labor  performed  by  the  great 
majority  of  these  candidates.  They  solicited 
the  votes  of  the  people  in  private,  and  on  all 
sorts  of  occasions.  Some  of  them  mounted 
their  horses,  and  went  from  house  to  house  to¬ 
gether  as  thoroughly  as  if  they  were  taking  the 
census.  A  story  is  told  of  two  opposing  candi¬ 
dates  who  spent  a  night  together  at  a  cabin. 
Each  was  anxious  to  secure  the  “  female  infiu- 
ence  ”  of  the  family  in  his  own  favor,  and  one 
of  them  took  the  water-bucket  and  started  for 
the  distant  spring  to  get  a  pail  of  water,  think¬ 
ing  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on  the  host¬ 
ess  by  rendering  her  this  aid  in  preparing  the 
coffee  for  their  supper.  His  opponent,  not  to 
be  outdone  by  this  master-stroke  of  policy,  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  baby  with  such  success 
that  he  won  its  favor,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
it  into  his  arms.  The  other  candidate  return¬ 
ed  from  his  long  walk  with  his  weli-filled  wa¬ 
ter-bucket,  to  see  his  opponent  bestowing  the 
most  affectionate  caresses  and  kisses  upon  a 
baby  that  very  sadly  needed  a  thorough  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  water  he  had  brought,  and  to  hear 
him  pour  into  the  mother’s  charmed  ear  abund¬ 
ant  and  glowing  words  of  praise  for  her  hope¬ 
ful  child.  The  water-bucket  was  set  down  in 
despair.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  which 
of  the  candidates  secured  the  vote  from  that 
cabin. 

These  candidates  were  always  to  be  found  at 
all  large  gatherings  of  the  people.  They  were 
to  be  seen  at  barbecues,  shooting-matches, 
corn-huskings,  gander-pullings,  basket-meet¬ 
ings,  public  theological  discussions,  and  all 
sorts  of  religious  and  other  gatherings  of  the 
people.  Here  they  were  busy  shaking  hands 
with  everybody,  and  using  every  possible  ex¬ 
pedient  to  win  their  votes.  My  friend  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Hill,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  related 
to  me  a  very  characteristic  and  amusing  inci¬ 
dent,  illustrating  this  style  of  electioneering. 

While  rusticating,  quite  early  in  his  minis¬ 
try,  at  a  somewhat  celebrated  medicinal  spring 
among  the  hills,  he  was  invited  by  his  host  to 
go  with  him  to  a  public  discussion  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  baptism,  that  was  to  come  off  in  the 
neighborhood  between  two  distinguished  cham¬ 
pions,  holding  opposite  views  in  regard  to  the 
“  subjects  ”  and  “  mode  ”  of  baptism.  Juc^e 
C - ,  a  candidate  for  Congress  from  that  dis¬ 

trict,  who  had  a  very  wide  reputation  as  a  skil¬ 
ful  and  successful  electioneerer,  was  present,  as 
polite  and  busy  as  possible,  shaking  hands  with 
everybody,  and  inquiring  with  wonderful  solici¬ 
tude  after  the  health  of  their  wives  and  fami¬ 
lies.  At  the  close  of  the  services,  or,  as  the 
people  there  would  say,  “when  the  meeting 
broke,”  his  host  invited  the  J  udge  and  several 
of  his  neighbors  to  go  home  with  him  and  eat 
peaohes-and-cream.  He  said  his  peaches-were 


very  fine,  and  his  wife  had  saved  a  plenty  of 
nice  cream  for  the  occasion.  The  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  a  very  pleasant  party  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  his  house.  When  the  com¬ 
pany  were  seated  at  the  table,  the  Judge  found 
the  peaches  very  fine,  the  cream  delicious,  and 
was  profuse  in  his  compliments  to  both  host 
and  hostess.  At  length  the  host  said 

“  Well  Judge,  what  did  you  think  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  to-day  ?  ” 

“The  discussion,”  said  the  Judge,  glancing 
up  and  down  the  table,  and  speaking  as  if  ren¬ 
dering  a  judicial  decision  from  the  bench,  “  was 
very  able  on  both  sides.  The  preachers  acquit¬ 
ted  themselves  most  honorably,  most  hand¬ 
somely.  And  yet  I  must  say  in  aU  honesty 
that  Parson  Waller  (the  Baptist)  was  rather 
too  much  for  Parson  Clarke  (the  Methodist). 
He  had  the  advantage  of  him  on  a  good  many 
points.  But  then,  he  had  the  advantage  of  him 
so  far  as  the  merits  of  the  question  are  con¬ 
cerned,  I  think.  The  Greek  settles  that  ques¬ 
tion.  Blabtow  may  not  always,  in  all  circum¬ 
stances,  mean  ‘  immerse,’  but  blabtexer,  its  de¬ 
rivative,  means  Immerse— go  in  all  over — eve¬ 
ry  time.  There’s  no  getting  away  from  that.” 

“  What  did  you  say  that  Greek  word  was  that 
always  means  ‘immerse’?”  said  my  friend, 
the  young  Presbyterian  preacher,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
who  was  sitting  immediately  opposite  the 
Judge. 

“  Do  you  know  anything  about  Greek  ?  ”  re¬ 
sponded  the  Judge. 

“Not  much,”  responded  the  young  preacher. 

“  Do  you  know  anything  about  it?  Have  you 
ever  studied  it  at  all?  ”  continued  the  Judge. 

“  I  have  studied  and  read  it  some  for  about  a 
dozen  years,”  rejoined  ray  friend. 

The  Judge  immediately  started  off  upon  an 
episode  full  of  anecdote  and  amusement,  and 
did  not  get  back  to  answer  the  question  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Greek  while  the  company  remained 
at  the  table. 

The  Doctor  informed  me  that,  as  they  left 
the  table,  be  walked  off  alone  into  the  garden, 
but  was  soon  overtaken  by  the  Juflge,  who  ex¬ 
claimed 

“  Where  did  you  come  from,  stranger,  and 
how  did  you  get  among  these  bills,  a  man  that 
has  studied  Greek  a  dozen  years?  Now, let  me 
own  up,  I  don’t  know  a  thing  about  Greek ; 
never  studied  it  at  all.  I  don’t  know  a  Greek 
letter  from  a  turkey-track.  I  am  a  candidate 
for  Congress,  out  on  an  electioneering  excur¬ 
sion.  I  knew  everybody  at  the  table  but  you, 
and  I  saw  that  it  was  a  Baptist  crowd.  I  wante 
ed  to  win  their  favor  and  get  their  votes.  I 
heard  Parson  Smith  preach  on  baptism  in  the 
city  last  Winter,  and  I  was  giving  them  his 
Greek  as  well  as  I  could  remember  it.  Now,” 
said  the  Judge,  with  a  jolly  laugh  at  the  ridic¬ 
ulousness  of  his  position,  “  if  you  let  this  out 
on  me  so  that  my  opponent  can  get  hold  of  it 
before  I  am  through  this  canvass.  I’ll  never 
forgive  you.” 

It  is  but  simple  justice  to  these  Baptists  to 
say  that,  had  the  Judge  chanced  to  dine  and 
eat  peaches-and-cream  that  day  with  a  com¬ 
pany  of  adherents  of  the  other  champion,  his 
predelictions  would  have  been  just  as  strong  in 
favor  of  Parson  Clarke,  and  he  would  have 
marshalled  his  Greek  just  as  positively  in 
favor  of  “  infants  ”  as  “  subjects  ”  and  “  sprin¬ 
kling  ”  as  the  “  mode.” 

I  am  sure  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  interrupt 
the  fiow  of  my  narrative  to  speak  of  what  seems 
to  me  the  remarkable  fact  that,  more  than  for¬ 
ty  years  after  the  scenes  I  have  just  described, 

I  am  able  to  say  that  the  “  Parson  Smith,”  so 
named  by  the  candidate  as  furnishing  bis 
Greek,  was  a  revered  friend  whom,  until  quite 
recently,  I  had  not  met  for  more  than  twenty 
years ;  to  whose  hospitable  home,  cheered  by 
the  bright  sunshine  of  one  of  the  noblest  and 
the  best  of  wives  and  mothers,  I  was  for  years 
welcomed  on  my  return  from  my  long  horse¬ 
back-journeys,  with  a  cordiality  as  warm,  I  am 
sure,  as  though  I  had  been  a  member  of  his 
own  ecclesiastical  fold  or  diocese,  who,  now  in 
his  eighty-eighth  year,  resides  in  New  York 
city,  the  honored  and  beloved  senior  Bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States. 

And  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  no 
bishop  or  member  of  Tiis  own  Cmin^'br  any_ 
other,  who  has  not,  as  I  have,  often  met  fflm 
in  his  parochial  journeyings,  travelled  over 
thousands  on  thousands  of  miles  of  the  same 
indescribably  rough  roads,  climbed  on  horse¬ 
back  the  same  steep  mountain-paths,  and  par¬ 
taken  of  the  rough  but  generous  hospitality  of 
the  same  rude  cabins,  can  possibly  understand 
with  what  patience,  with  what  energy,  with  what 
unconquerable  devotion,  he  has  thus  toiled  for 
well-nigh  half  a  century  for  the  dear  Church 
and  the  dearer  Master  he  has  so  long  loved  and 
served  with  such  pure  and  glowing  love. 

One  scene  in  the  life  of  the  venerable  Bishop 
is  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  the  most  accomplish¬ 
ed  artist,  worthy  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  walls 
of  the  national  Capitol  as  a  companioh  to  Bier- 
stadt’s  “  Emigrants  Crossing  the  Plains,”  illus¬ 
trating  as  it  does  the  manner  in  which  the  he¬ 
roic  heralds  of  the  cross  have  ever  accompanied 
and  followed  our  bold  and  daring  emigrants, 
and  in  every  new  State  laid,  broad  and  deep, 
the  foundations  of  learning  and  religion  by  es¬ 
tablishing  the  church  and  the  school. 

Having  in  his  extended  parochial  travels  be¬ 
come  painfully  conscious  of  the  need  of  increas¬ 
ed  efficiency  in  the  public-school  system  of  the 
State,  he  accepted,  and  discharged  for  two 
years — 1839  and  1840— the  duties  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction.  To  this  work, 
in  addition  to  his  Episcopal  duties,  he  devoted 
himself  with  untiring  energy  and  zeal,  visiting 
and  making  educational  addresses  in  seventy- 
six  out  of  the  then  ninety-one  counties  of  the 
State.  Many  of  these  counties  could  only  be 
visited  on  horseback,  the  only  wheeled  vehicle 
ever  seen  by  the  inhabitants  being  the  cart  in 
which  the  laws  passed  by  successive  Legisla¬ 
tures  were  transmitted  to  the  different  county- 
seats. 

On  one  of  these  journeys  the  Bishop  found 
at  a  mountain-inn  a  Methodist  circuit-rider, 
class-leader,  steward,  and  local  preacher,  as¬ 
sembled  for  an  “  official  meeting.”  All  hearts 
beat  in  the  warmest  Christian  sympathy.  A% 
after  a  frugal  meal,  the  Bishop’s  horse  was 
brought  to  the  door,  and  he  was  about  to  re¬ 
new  his  journey,  all  these  heroic  Christian 
workers  gathered  sympathizingly  and  help¬ 
fully  around  him,  one  holding  ids  horse  by 
the  bridle,  another  holding  the  stirrups,  and 
the  other  helping  him  to  moimt.  When  fair¬ 
ly  seated  in  his  saddle,  the  Bishop  reverently 
uncovered  his  head,  and  lifting  his  hand  to 
heaven,  said  “  Send,  Lord,  by  whom  Thou  wilt 
send,  but  send  help  to  the  mountains  1  ”  To 
which  they  all  responded  with  a  hearty  Meth¬ 
odist  “Amen,  and  Amen  !  ” 


HEVEB  WORRY. 

There  was  once  a  man  and  woman  who 
planned  to  go  and  spend  a  day  at  a  friend’s 
house,  which  was  some  miles  distant  from  thrir 
own.  So  one  pleasant  morning  they  started 
out  to  make  the  visit ;  but  they  had  not  gone 
far  before  the  woman  lemembered  a  brid^ 
she  had  to  cross  which  was  very  old  and  was 
said  not  to  be  safe,  and  she  immediately  began 
to  worry  about  it.  “  What  shall  we  do  about 
that  bridge  ?”  she  asked  her  husband.  “I  shall 
never  dare  to  go  over  It,  and  we  can’t  get  across 
the  river  in  any  other  way.”  “  Oh,”  said  the 
man,  “  I  forgot  that  bridge  1  It  is  a  bad  place ; 
suppose  it  should  break  through,  and  we 
should  fall  into  the  water  and  be  drowned  ?’ 
“  Or  even,”  said  his  wife,  “  suppose  you  should 
step  on  a  rotten  plank  and  break  your  leg, 
what  would  become  of  me  and  of  the  baby  ?  ’’ 
“  I  don’t  know,”  said  the  man,  “  what  would 
become  of  any  of  us,  for  I  couldn’t  work,  and 
we  should  all  starve  to  death,”  So  they  went 
on  worrying  and  worrying,  till  they  got  to  the 
bridge;  when,  lo  and  behold,  they  saw  that 
since  they  had  been  there  last  a  new  bridge  had 
been  built,  and  they  crossed  over  it  in  safety, 
and  found  that  they  might  have  saved  them¬ 
selves  all  their  anxiety.  Now  that  is  just  what 
the  proverb  means — never  waste  your  worry¬ 
ing  on  what  you  think  may  possibly  be  going 
to  happen  ;  don’t  think,  suppose  it  snould  rain 
to-morrow  so  that  I  can’t  “  Oh,  go  out  1  ”  or 
“  What  should  I  do  if  I  should  have  a  head¬ 
ache  on  the  day  of  the  party?”  Hcdf  the 
troubles  we  look  for  do  not  come ;  and  It  is 
never  worth  while  to  waste  the  hours  iu  wor¬ 
rying. 
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PABMEE’S  DEPABTMEST. 

THE  CROPS— CORK  TO  BE  SHORT. 

Spring  Wheat,  according  to  the  returns  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  up  to  Aug.  1,  averaged  a  condition  of 
81,  against  88  last  year,  and  81  in  1879.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  crop  of  last  year,  there  is  re¬ 
ported  a  heavy  decrease  in  the  States  of  Iowa 
and  Illinois,  a  slight  decrease  in  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  and  California,  while  in  Wisconsin 
and  all  the  New  England  States  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease.  Reports  from  Dakota  indicate  a  fair 
crop,  with  a  large  increase  in  acreage. 

The  general  average  condition  of  corn  on 
Aug.  1  is  77.  Last  month  it  stood  at  90.  In 
August,  1880,  the  condition  was  98.  The  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  States  make  a  showing  somewhat 
better  than  the  general  average,  except  in 
South  Carolina,  where  excessive  drought  has 
cut  down  the  figures  to  41.  Louisiana  and 
Texas  report  67  and  46  respectively.  Tennes¬ 
see’s  average  falls  to  64.  In  the  great  corn- 
growing  r^on  the  highest  reports  are  95  in 
Wisconsin,  and  92  in  Nebraska,  and  the  lowest 
74  in  Kansas. 

Messrs.  John  T.  Lester  &  Co.  of  Chicago 
represent  the  com  crop  of  Illinois,  and  indeed 
of  that  whole  r^on,  as  in  anything  but  an  as¬ 
sured  condition.  Writing  Aug.  17,  they  say : 

For  a  period  of  over  thirty  days  we  have  ex¬ 
perienced  a  heated  term  in  connection  with  a 
drouth  of  unusual  severity — so  much  so  that 
we  find  now  at  the  very  time  when  corn  ought 
to  be  fast  maturing  and  getting  itself  out  of 
the  way  of  frost,  checked  in  its  growth,  reduc¬ 
ed  in  yield,  and  taken  all  together  in  a  fair  way 
of  ending  with  a  decided  shortage  of  crop  in 
every  corn-producing  seat  in  the  Northwest. 

No  sooner  was  the  W’inter  wheat  harvest  out 
of  the  way  in  Southern  Illinois  than  the  chinch 
bugs  in  cx>nnection  with  hot,  dry  weather,  com¬ 
menced  their  work  upon  the  cornfields,  and 
have  produced  a  state  of  destruction  upon  corn 
the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  for  thirty 
years.  As  the  acreage  of  corn  in  this  portion 
of  the  State  this  season  was  so  very  largely  in¬ 
creased,  a  failure  of  the  corn  crop  is  attended 
with  more  than  usual  widespread  injury,  not 
only  to  the  agricultural,  but  to  the  whole  rail¬ 
road  interests  of  Southern  Illinois.  Going  from 
Southern  Illinois  into  Missouri,  while  we  find 
a  damaged  condition  of  the  corn  crop  brought 
about  by  the  same  causes,  the  injury  as  a 
whole  is  confined  to  smaller  districts.  It  would 
be  difficult,  however,  to  find  a  single  county 
which  will  have  a  full  crop  of  corn.  Travelling 
still  further  west  into  Kansas  the  condition  of 
the  corn  crop  is  very  uneven.  A  few  counties 
all  the  season  have  bad  more  than  their  share 
of  rainfall,  hence  in  these  localities  we  may 
look  for  a  good  yield  of  corn,  but  ever  since 
the  issue  of  our  circular  of  July  23  the  weather 
has  been  very  dry  and  hot  up  to  the  12th  inst., 
when  a  general  rain  fell,  helping  the  late  corn 
but  doing  no  good  to  the  early  planted  crops, 
which  is  now  matured  and  out  of  the  way  of 
frost.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
we  think  it  perfectly  safe  to  put  the  crop  down 
at  least  twenty  per  cent  below  an  average 
yield. 

Leaving  Kansas  we  go  north  to  Nebraska, 
but  are  yet  followed  by  dry  weather  and  hot 
winds.  Nebraska,  until  within  two  weeks,  gave 
every  promise  of  a  full  crop  of  corn,  but  the 
same  causes  which  have  worked  so  disastrous¬ 
ly  in  other  com-producing  States  have  here 
also  left  marks  which  rain  and  favorable  wea¬ 
ther  from  the  present  time  until  the  end  of  the 
season  cannot  blot  out. 

Turning  our  way  eastward  we  enter  the  great 
corn-producing  State  of  Iowa.  No  corn-grow¬ 
ing  State  has  been  subjected  to  greater  ex¬ 
tremes  the  present  season.  Opening  with  an 
unprecedented  late  Spring,  followed  by  floods 
in  June  and  intense  hot  and  dry  weather  in 
July  and  August,  no  unprejudiced  mind  can 
ejpect  anything  but  a  very  great  falling  off  in 
theyI?!15of  corn.  In  fact  Iowa  to-day  shows 
the  greatest  prospective  reduction  of  any  State 
in  the  corn  belt. 

A  word  as  to  the  situation  in  Ohio  and  Indi¬ 
ana.  and  we  have  taken  you  all  over  the  corn¬ 
growing  States.  Both  of  the  above  States  have 
suffered  from  drouth.  Southern  Indiana  partic¬ 
ularly.  Ohio  shows  a  falling  off  also  in  corn 
prospects,  but  not  as  great  as  in  Indiana.  For 
five  years  this  rich  State  has  rejoiced  in  abun¬ 
dant  crops,  but  now  with  the  loss  of  the  wheat 
crop  and  a  failure  of  the  corn  crop  we  note  the 
same  condition  of  affairs  as  now  exist  in  South¬ 
ern  Illinois.  The  situation  is  one  of  great  mo¬ 
ment,  for  while  we  shall  not  have  a  widespread 
famine  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  be¬ 
fore  the  next  harvest  there  will  be  large  areas 
of  DLinois,  Indiana,  and  Missouri,  that  will 
have  to  be  supplied  with  both  seed  and  bread 
from  abroad  until  next  harvest. 

There  is  still  one  element  which  we  have  not 
taken  into  consideration,  and  which  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  to  occur,  and  that  is  an  early  frost.  I 
All  the  above  discouraging  conditions  would 
bo  aggravated  tenfold. 

As  to  the  stock  of  old  corn  yet  to  come  for¬ 
ward  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  July  and 
August  the  great  bulk  of  the  old  c<  irn  was  sold 
from  the  fact  that  the  prospects  were  fifty  per 
cent,  better  than  to-day,  and  prices  were  as 
high  as  farmers  thought  they  would  go  this 
season.  We  also  look  in  connection  with  the 
present  corn  prospects  for  an  early  movement 
of  hogs,  for  not  only  is  corn  scarce  and  high 
but  water  is  even  harder  to  get  than  corn. 


dREEHHOHSE  AND  WINDOW  PLANTS. 

The  time  for  taking  in  the  more  tender  plants 
will  be  soon  at  hand.  Everything  about  the 
greenhouse  should  be  in  readiness.  Soil  and 
pots  should  be  at  band  in  good  supply.  New 
sand  should  be  put  on  the  shelves  t  j  avoid  in¬ 
sect  pests.  It  is  much  better  to  bring  plants 
in  rather  early  than  to  let  them  be  injured  by 
being  too  late  out  of  doors.  Slight  frosts  may 
be  guarded  against  by  providing  a  cover  for 
the  choicest  plants  in  the  form  of  sheets, 
or  even  newspapers.  Boses,  carnations,  etc., 
that  are  to  flower  in  the  Winter,  need  to  be 
potted  and  set  in  a  cool  place  for  awhile. 
'Ranging  baskets  may  now  be  filled  with  plants, 
and  hung  out  of  doors  until  the  weather  gets 
too  coid  for  them.  The  change  from  the  open 
ground  to  the  pot  should  take  place  before  cool 
nights  have  checked  the  growth.  Amateur 
gardeners,  as  a  general  thing,  are  afraid  to 
use  the  knife.  If  in  taking  up  all  the  plants 
that  are  to  be  kept  in  the  window  during  the 
Winter,  they  would  cut  the  tops  back,  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  disturbance  of  the  roots,  they 
would  have  much  better  success.  Very  old 
specimens  of  such  quick-growing  plants  as 
geraniums  are  so  rarely  satisfactory  when  lift¬ 
ed  from  the  open  ground,  that  even  at  this  late 
day  we  should  prefer  to  start  young  plants 
from  cuttings.  On  the  other  hand,  hard-wood¬ 
ed  plants,  such  as  roses,  with  strong  plants, 
are  preferable,  and  these  should  be  taken  up 
this  month  and  be  well  established  in  pots. 
The  plant  should  be  pruned  before  it  is  lifted, 
and  then  given  a  fair-sized  pot  with  rich  soil. 
Give  water  and  place  it  in  the  shade  for  a  few 
days,  and  it  will  recover  from  the  change,  and 
be  in  good  condition  for  the  window.  No 
plants  are  more  satisfactory  for  window-culture 
than  the  Dutch  bulbs,  as  they  are  called,  es¬ 
pecially  hyacinths  and  narcissus. — American 
'  Agriculturist. 

ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN  WORE. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  for  the  ingath¬ 
ering  of  the  fruits  of  the  orchard  and  garden. 
More  than  this,  it  is  the  time  of  the  various 
fairs,  and  the  wideawake  fruit-grower  and  gar¬ 
dener  may  now  lay  in  a  stock  of  information 
'  that  will  be  difficult  to  get  in  any  other  time  or 
*■  way.  Almost  every  one  can  go  to  at  least  one 
■  -  fair,  and  most  persons  can  visit  several ;  nearly 
all  can  take  something  that  will  interest  others, 
and  help  to  make  the  exhibition  more  com- 
plete.  There  are  those  who  go  simply  to  see 
the  crowd,  and  such  do  not  get  all  the  good 
that  is  set  before  them.  They  may  even  grum¬ 
ble  at  the  things  on  exhibition,  and  boast  that 
,  they  have  better  at  home,  at  the  same  time 
.  making  an  exhibition  of  their  own  lack  of  sym- 
'  pathy  with  all  that  is  progressing.  Every  one 


should  look  upon  the  fair  as  a  school  in  which 
all  are  both  teachers  and  scholars  ;  a  place  for 
giving  information  upon  how  and  what  to  do 
this  and  that,  and  in  turn  receiving  valuable 
bints  on  the  same  or  other  topics.  With  such 
a  spirit,  even  a  small  fair  can  be  made  a  great 
success.  The  knowledge  to  be  gained  is  much 
more  than  the  money  value  of  the  prize  that  is 
to  be  obtained.  It  is  a  striving  after  a  better 
system  of  culture,  a  superior  variety  of  fruit 
and  flower,  etc.,  rather  than  the  dollars  and 
cents  in  the  prize  awarded  ;  the  latter  is  but  a 
means  ^  an  end,  and  that  end  is  more  knowl¬ 
edge  and  a  wiser  class  of  people. — Ibid. 

HOMESTEAD  EXEMPTION  LAWS. 

In  many  of  the  Western  and  Southwestern 
States,  where  public  opinion  and  legislation  is 
apt  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  a  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  supposed  interests  of  debtors,  the 
exemption  of  “homesteads”  from  liability  to 
sale  under  legal  process  has  been  carried  to  a 
point  which  is  unknown  in  any  other  part  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  Kansas  Exemption 
law,  for  instance,  cover's  a  quarter  section  of 
land  in  the  country,  an  acre  in  an  incorporated 
city,  with  all  the  improvements,  and  a  good 
deal  of  personal  property  beside.  It  is  said, 
and  the  estimate  seems  rather  low,  that  under 
the  provisions  of  this  statute  a  debtor  can  with¬ 
hold  from  seizure  property  to  the  extent  of 
8100,000.  The  principle  of  the  exemption  of 
actual  “  homesteads”  is  a  sound  one,  but  the 
inflation  of  the  “  homestead  ”  to  this  extent  is 
objectionable.  Such  a  law  in  many  cases  de¬ 
prives  a  creditor  of  all  redress.  It  is  curious 
that  communities  which  are  always  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  borrowers  should  think  it  advisable  to 
pass  laws  which  can  only  have  the  effect  of 
frightening  away  lenders  who  do  not  like  to 
take  great  risks.  It  is  to  the  existence  of  such 
laws  that  the  high  rate  of  interest  prevailing  in 
the  communities  which  pass  them  is  partly  due. 

WILD  ROSES  IN  BRITAIN. 

We  have  altogether  some  five  true  wild  roses 
in  Britain.  The  commonest  is  the  dog-rose, 
which  everybody  knows  well  ;  and  next  comes 
the  almost  equally  familiar  sweet-briar,  with  its 
delicately  scented  glandular  leaves.  The  bur- 
net-rose  is  the  parent  of  our  cultivated  Scotch 
roses,  and  the  two  other  native  kinds  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare.  Double  garden  roses  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  single  five-petalled  wild  varie¬ 
ties  by  making  the  stamens  (which  are  the 
organs  for  manufacturing  pollen!  turn  into 
bright-colored  petals.  There  is  always  more 
or  less  of  a  tendency  for  stamens  thus  to  alter 
their  character ;  but  in  a  wild  state  it  never 
comes  to  any  good,  because  such  plants  can 
never  set  seed,  for  want  of  pollen,  and  so  die 
out  in  a  single  generation.  Our  gardeners,  how¬ 
ever,  carefully  select  these  distorted  individ¬ 
uals,  and  so  at  length  produce  the  large,  hand¬ 
some,  barren  flowers  with  which  we  are  so  fa¬ 
miliar.  The  cabbage  and  moss  roses  are 
monstrous  forms  thus  bred  from  the  common 
wild  French  roses  of  the  Mediterranean  region  ; 
the  China  roses  are  cultivated  abortions  from 
an  Asiatic  species  ;  and  most  of  the  other  gar¬ 
den  varieties  are  artificial  crosses  between 
these  or  various  other  kinds,  obtained  by  fer¬ 
tilizing  the  seed  vessels  of  one  bush  with  pollen 
taken  from  the  blossoms  of  another  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  sort.  To  a  botanical  eye,  double  flowers, 
however  large  and  fine,  are  never  really  beauti¬ 
ful,  because  they  lack  the  oi-der  and  symmetry 
which  appear  so  conspicuously  in  the  fine 
petals,  the  clustered  stamens,  and  the  regular 
stigmas  of  the  natural  form. — Belgravia. 

A  WILD  STEER  IN  CENTRAL  PARK. 

Shortly  after  4  o’clock  of  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  Aug.  17th,  when  Central  Park  was  crowd¬ 
ed  with  pleasure-seekers  on  foot  and  in  carria¬ 
ges,  a  steer  dashed  into  the  entrance  at  Fifth 
avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  street,  and  ran  towards 
the  carriage  roadway  intersecting  the  pathway. 
A  crowd  instantly  gathered  and  started  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  him,  and  the  steer  being  frightened, 
began  to  bellow.  This  frightened  a  number  of 
horses,  who  started  to  run  away.  The  steer 
after  getting  well  into  the  Park  did  not  follow 
any  of  the  paths  or  roads,  but  rushed  over  the 
lawns,  overturning  benches,  demolishing  the 
wire  railings,  and  damaging  the  shrubbery  and 
plants.  As  be  dashed  along,  the  screams  of 
the  women  and  children  infuriated  him  still 
more.  In  his  flight  he  ran  towards  the  Mall, 
and  here  the  excitement  was  greater,  as  this 
walk  and  the  paths  around  the  lake  were 
crowded  with  people,  and  several  persons  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  being  thrown  down  and  trodden 
upon. 

After  leaving  the  Mall,  the  steer  ran  in  the 
direction  of  the  Seventy-second  street  entrance 
to  the  Park,  and  his  course  led  him  near  the 
Arsenal.  The  screams  of  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  by  which  the  animal  could  have  been 
traced  from  the  time  he  entered  the  Park,  soon 
notified  the  police  at  the  Arsenal  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  steer  ;  and  Sergeant  Flock,  seizing 
two  carbines,  started  after  the  animal,  accom¬ 
panied  by  officers  McGwin,  Parks,  Trawley, 
Quin,  and  Hoffman.  They  succeeded  in  head¬ 
ing  off  the  steer  at  Seventy-second  street,  and 
drove  him  out  of  the  Park.  The  animal  then 
ran  down  Fifth  avenue  to  the  Sixty-fifth  street 
transverse  road,  where  he  refintered  the  Park. 
The  officer  who  was  stationed  at  this  entrance 
noticed  a  part  of  a  man’s  vest  hanging  to  one 
of  the  steer’s  horns.  After  following  for  a 
distance,  the  officers  overtook  a  pedler’s  wagon, 
which  they  seized.  An  exciting  chase  now  be¬ 
gan,  and  when  the  steer  was  about  half  way 
across  the  Park  the  officers  were  near  enough 
to  him  to  fire  their  first  shot  at  him.  It  failed 
to  take  effect,  however.  The  steer  kept  on  his 
way,  and  on  reaching  the  gate  at  Seventietii 
street  and  Eighth  avenue,  dashed  among  the 
shanties  on  the  neighboring  rocks.  As  he  ran 
out  of  the  Park  the  animal  attacked  John 
Archbarger,  living  in  West  Sixty-ninth  street, 
and  tossed  him  into  a  wagon.  The  man  was 
severely  inju»’ed. 

The  steer  became  confused  among  the  shan¬ 
ties,  and  being  driven  into  a  corner,  two  shots 
were  fired  at  him  and  killed  him. 

CAIRD  ON  THE  CROPS. 

Mr.  James  Caird,  the  eminent  agricultural 
authority,  writes  to  the  London  Times,  Aug. 
18th,  as  follows  :  “  But  for  the  late  rains  and 
diminished  temperature,  the  harvest  would 
have  proved  equal  to  nearly  the  average  of 
years  preceding  1874,  but  mildew  has  appeared, 
and  will  affect  the  quality  of  the  yield  of  the 
later  crops.  On  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  land 
an  average  crop  will  be  made  up,  by  firmness  of 
quality.  On  the  remaining  third,  even  with  that 
aid,  it  will  be  ten  per  cent,  below  the  old  aver¬ 
age.  Heavy  crops  are  rare.  Most  of  them  are 
thin,  but  well  headed,  and  there  is  a  too  com¬ 
mon  evidence  shown  throughout  the  country  of 
the  diminished  capital  of  farmers  by  the  lower 
scale  of  farming.  We  begin  the  harvest  year 
very  bare  of  old  stock  wheat  in  the  country. 
Our  annual  requirements  are  from  24,000.000 
to  25,000,000  quarters.  When  the  last  harvest 
year  is  completed,  we  shall  have  imported  over 
16,000.000  quarters.  Our  own  crop  this  year 
will  probably  yield  9,500,000  quarters  ;  so  that 
if  we  can  reckon  on  a  foreign  supply  equal  to 
that  of  1880,  and  at  not  much  over  the  same 
price,  we  shall  be  safe.  There  is  said  to  be  an 
abundant  harvest  in  Russia.  In  France  the 
wheat  crop  is  believed  to  be  scantj'.  Our  barley 
is  the  best  corn  crop  of  the  year,  but  it  has  not 
ripened  equally.  Oats  are  extremely  deficient, 
especially  in  the  Southern  counties.  Hay  is 
fifty  per  cent,  deficient,  but  was  generally  got 
in  in  fine  condition.  Mangolds  and  green  crops 
are  rapidly  improving,  and  promise  a  toierable 
crop.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the  season 
has  been  fine  weather  for  cleansing  the  ground 
in  the  Spring  and  early  Summer,  enabling 
farmers  to  rid  much  of  their  land  of  the  accu¬ 
mulated  weeds  of  previous  wet  years  ;  but  they 
have  been  heavily  hit  by  bad  seasons  and  loss¬ 
es  of  stock  and  sheep.  The  stock  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  last  two  years  has  been 
diminished  by  more  than  twelve  per  cent., 
there  being  a  decline  of  2,000,000  sheep  and 
1,000,000  lambs  since  1879.” 

The  Summer  variety  of  apples  this  season  is 
large  and  attractive-looking.  The  crop  is 
sufficient  to  supply  all  demands  that  will  be 
made  for  several  weeks,  at  about  8l  or  81.25 
per  barrel  for  good  cooking  fruit,  and  $2  for 
table  fruit. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Housekeepers  should  not  forget  that  on  the 
1st  of  next  month  will  take  effect  an  act  of  the 
last  Legislature  —  chapter  407  —  entitled  “To 
prevent  the  adulteration  of  food,”  which  makes 
a  misdemeanant  of  any  seller  of  food  or  drink 
who  mixes  with  it  any  substance  that  affects  its 
quality  or  strength  ;  or  who  substitutes  wholly 
or  in  part  for  a  genuine  article  of  food  or  drink 
any  inferior  or  cheaper  substance  ;  or  who  ab¬ 
stracts  from  food  or  drink  any  valuable  con¬ 
stituent  thereof  ;  or  who  so  colors  or  coats  any 
article  of  food  or  drink  so  as  to  conceal  damage 
done  to  it  or  to  make  it  appear  better  than  it 
really  is.  Consumers  after  the  let  of  Septem¬ 
ber  will  only  have  to  go  to  the  nearest  magis¬ 
trate  with  a  complaint  whenever  they  can  pre¬ 
sent  facts  bringing  a  dealer  in  food  or  drink 
within  these  prohibitions,  to  get  justice  done. 
Let  every  householder  now  constitute  himself 
a  vigilance  committee  in  the  matter  of  adulter¬ 
ated  food  or  drink. 

Seats  for  Saleswomen. — The  enforced  stand¬ 
ing  of  saleswomen  has  frequently  awakened 
the  pity  of  ladies,  who  could  not  fail  to  see  the 
weariness  of  the  girls  who  waited  on  them  in 
the  large  stores  of  the  city.  Various  tentative 
efforts  have  been  made  to  arouse  public  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  subject,  and  influential  ladies  have 
sometimes  proposed  that  there  should  be  some 
organized  opposition  to  merchants  who  refus¬ 
ed  seats  to  their  female  employes,  at  least  dur¬ 
ing  the  intervals  of  waiting  upon  customers. 
Nothing  however  has  come  of  any  such  move¬ 
ment,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  ladies  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  an  act  (for  the  relief  of  work¬ 
ing  women)  was  passed  May  18,  1881,  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  and  signed  by  the 
Governor,  which  provides  tliat  “  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  all  employers  of  females  in  any  mer¬ 
cantile  or  manufacturing  business  or  occupa¬ 
tion  to  provide  suitable  seats  for  the  use  of 
such  female  employes,  and  to  permit  the  use 
of  such  seats  to  such  extent  as  may  be  reason¬ 
able  for  the  preservation  of  health.” 

Apparently,  the  enactment  of  this  beneficent 
law  is  not  yet  very  widely  known.  We  trust  it 
will  be  backed  by  the  outspoken  commenda¬ 
tion  of  people  whose  wealth  and  position  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  authority. 
The  shop-girl’s  work  is  tedious  and  exhausting. 
She  is  often  less  polite  and  attentive  than  she 
should  be ;  a  little  disposed  to  snub  her  cus¬ 
tomers,  perhaps,  and  a  trifle  absorbed  in  her 
own  affairs.  She  is  generally  wonderfully 
courteous  and  patient,  however  ;  and  whatever 
her  faults  or  her  virtues,  she  has  a  right  to  de¬ 
cent  treatment,  and  to  the  rest  from  continual 
standing  on  her  feet,  which  more  than  any 
other  thing  wears  out  her  health  and  strength. 
— Christian  Intelligencer. 

How  to  Eat  Watermelons. — There  are  many 
ways  of  eating  melons  all  of  which  are  good, 
but  some  better  than  others.  The  primitive 
way,  still  ardently  pursued  by  small  boys  of 
all  colors,  is  to  get  into  somebody  else’s  patch 
and  “bust”  one  open,  and  then  bury  the  coun¬ 
tenance  in  it,  to  save  it.  Another  way  is  to  cut 
it  in  two  parts,  give  your  neighbor  one-half 
and  a  spoon,  and  make  similar  provisions  for 
yourself.  This  is  called  an  Eastern  Sho’  dia¬ 
logue.  A  great  deal  of  substantial  courting 
can  be  done  in  this  way.  The  hotel  plan  of 
cutting  it  like  a  tulip,  and  putting  a  lump  of 
ice  inside,  is  the  worst  way.  Ice  should  not 
touch  the  pulp.  The  best  way  is  to  bury  it  in 
ice  for  two  days.  It  takes  fully  that  time  to 
get  all  the  heat  out  of  it.  Then  cut  it  length¬ 
wise  into  about  four  pieces  and  eat  it  at  night 
— that  and  nothing  else.  Watermelons  are  un¬ 
wholesome,  however,  if  plucked  too  green  or 
if  much  over  ripe.  Some  unfortunate  people 
are  unable  to  eat  them  at  all.  But  the  happy 
average  man  can  place  himself  on  the  outside 
of  half  a  watermelon  without  any  gastric  dis¬ 
turbance.  People,  however,  deal  unjustly  with 
this  fruit  sometimes  by  eating  a  heartly  dinner 
first  and  then  topping  off  with  a  melon,  and 
then  if  a  moral  earthquake  set  up  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  they  charge  it  to  the  melon.  But  this  is 
clearly  unjust.  The  watermelon  should  be 
taken  between  meals.  It  was  intended  as  an 
episode  —  an  interlude,  a  romance  without 
words,  a  nocturine  in  green  and  red — not  to  be 
mingled  with  bacon  and  greens.  Its  indulgence 
leaves  a  certain  epigastral  expansion,  but  this 
is  painless  and  evanescent.  The  remedy  is  to 
loosen  the  waistband  and — take  another  slice. 
— Baltimore  American. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Durability  of  Iron. — Professor  Bauschinger 
has  lately  tested  some  iron  taken  from  a  chain 
bridge  built  in  1829,  and  found  that  after  fifty 
years  of  service  its  strength  and  elasticity  had 
not  altered  perceptibly  from  what  they  were 
reported  to  be  at  the  time  they  were  put  into 
service.  The  fact  that  age  has  little  effect  on 
the  quality  of  iron,  is  likewise  verified  by  the 
result  of  tests  made  by  Professor  Thurston  of 
pieces  of  wire  cable  of  the  historic  Fairmount 
suspension  bridge  at  Philadelphia,  lately  taken 
down  after  forty  years  of  service.  The  tested 
pieces  wereTound  to  have  a  tenacity,  elasticity,  * 
and  ductility  fully  equal  to  the  best  wire  of  tlie 
same  size  found  in  the  market  to-day. 

A  Curiosity  Shop.— The  White  House  cellar 
is  something  of  a  curiosity  shop.  A  misceila- 
neous  collection  of  supposed  useful  articles 
have  been  sent  on  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
ftir  the  benefit  of  the  wounded  President. 
There  are  at  least  twenty-five  beds,  including 
one  which  is  five  and  one-half  feet  long,  and  was 
sent  all  the  way  from  Minnesota  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  a  man  over  six  feet  high.  A  Mich¬ 
igan  man  sent  a  cage  with  two  white  mice  to 
amuse  the  President’s  children,  and  a  lady  in 
the  remote  West  contributed  a  stuffed  hum¬ 
ming-bird  “  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  ^he 
sick-room.”  In  medicines  there  are  all  sorts 
of  nostrums,  from  the  blood  of  a  black  cat  to 
cinchona  rubr^. 

The  New  Comet.— The  coming  comet  bids 
fair  to  be  a  very  brilliant  one.  It  was  well  seen 
on  Sunday  evening  (14th),  and  early  Wednesday 
morning  still  more  plainly,  very  close  to  the 
star  Theta  in  the  Great  Bear.  This  star  has  a 
companion  close  by,  and  it  required  a  keen  eye 
to  see  the  two  stars  and  the  comet  as  three 
separate  objects.  The  comet’s  tail,  however, 
gave  to  the  whole  group  a  misty  look  that  at 
once  distinguished  it  from  any  star.  With  the 
telescope,  the  scene  was  beautiful.  A  low  mag¬ 
nifying  power,  with  an  erecting  eyepiece,  show¬ 
ed  the  two  stars,  which  differ  but  little  in 
brightness,  though  markedly  in  color,  well 
separated,  and  the  comet  a  little  below,  making 
a  triangle  with  them.  Its  tail  stretched  up¬ 
ward,  passing  midway  between  the  stars,  and 
extending  some  distance  beyond.  The  tail 
shows  some  evidences  of  being  brighter  on  the 
forward  edge,  and  on  Sunday  evening  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  slightly  curved,  indicating  that  this 
comet  belongs  to  the  sword-shaped  variety. 
Comets  of  this  outline,  of  which  that  of  1858 
was  a  splendid  specimen,  are,  for  manifest  rea¬ 
sons,  the  ones  that  have  spread  the  most  terror 
through  the  world,  and  they  have  generally 
been  the  most  brilliant. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Green  Corn  Fritters. — Grate  the  corn  and 
allow  an  egg  for  every  cupful,  with  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  milk  or  cream.  Beat  the  eggs  well, 
add  the  corn  by  degrees,  beating  hard  ;  salt  to 
taste ;  put  a  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter  to 
every  pint  of  corn  ;  stir  in  the  milk  with  just 
enough  flour  to  hold  them  together.  Fry  in 
hot  lard,  as  you  would  fritters.  Test  a  little 
first  to  see  that  it  is  of  the  right  consistency. 
Some  have  named  them  oyster  fritters  as  they 
have  the  flavor  of  oysters. 

Preserved  Quinces.  —  Choose  fine,  yellow 
quinces.  Pare,  quarter,  and  core  them,  saving 
both  skins  and  cores.  Put  the  quinces  over 
the  fire  with  just  enough  water  to  cover  them, 
and  simmer  until  they  are  soft,  but  not  until 
they  begin  to  break.  Take  them  out  carefully 
and  spread  them  upon  broad  dishes  to  cool. 
Add  the  parings,  seeds,  and  cores  to  the  water 
in  which  the  quinces  were  boiled,  and  stew, 
closely  covered,  for  an  hour.  Strain  through  a 
jelly-bag,  and  to  every  pint  of  this  liquor  allow 
a  pound  of  sugar.  Boil  up  and  skim  it,  put  in 
the  fruit  and  boil  fifteen  minutes.  Take  all 
from  the  fire  and  pour  into  a  large,  deep  pan. 


Cover  closely  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four 
hours.  Drain  off  the  syrup  and  let  come  to  a 
boll ;  put  in  the  quinces  carefully  and  boil  an¬ 
other  quaner  of  an  hour.  Take  them  up  as 
dry  as  possible,  and  again  spread  out  upon 
dishes,  setting  these  in  the  hottest  sunshine 
you  can  find.  Boil  the  syrup  until  it  begins  to 
jelly;  fill  the  jars  two-thirds  full  and  cover 
with  the  syrup.  The  preserves  should  be  of  a 
fine  red  color. 

Rice  Croquettes. — Half  a  cup  of  rice ;  one 
pint  milk  ;  two  tablespoonfuls  sugar ;  three 
eggs  ;  a  little  grated  lemon-peel ;  one  table¬ 
spoonful  melted  butter ;  a  salt-spoonful  of  salt. 
Soak  the  rice  three  hours  in  warm  water  enough 
to  cover  it.  Drain  almost  dry,  and  pour  in  the 
milk.  Stew  in  a  farina-kettle,  or  one  sauce-pan 
set  in  another  of  hot  water,  until  the  rice  is 
very  tender.  Add  the  sugar,  butter,  and  salt, 
and  simmer  ten  minutes.  Whisk  the  eggs  to  a 
frost,  and  add,  cautiously,  taking  the  sauce¬ 
pan  from  the  fire  while  you  whip  them  into  the 
mixture.  Return  to  the  range,  or  stove,  and 
stir  while  they  thicken,  not  allowing  them  to 
boil.  Remove  the  sauce-pan,  and  add  the  grat¬ 
ed  lemon  peel ;  then  turn  out  upon  a  well- 
greased  dish  to  cool.  When  cold  and  stiff, 
fiour  your  hands  and  roll  into  oval  or  pear- 
shaped  balls  ;  dip  in  beaten  egg,  then  in  fine 
cracker  crumbs,  and  fry  in  nice  lard. 

-  ^  I  ^  * - 

FOREIGN. 

A  Unique  Movement. — The  proposal  of  the 
workingmen  of  London  to  erect  a  monument 
to  Dean  Stanley,  has  met  with  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse.  The  artisans  of  both  East  and  West 
End  declare  that  in  the  Dean  they  have  lost 
their  best  friend  ;  so  the  workingmen’s  clubs 
are  bent  on  honoring  his  memory,  and  display¬ 
ing  their  regard  by  a  token  totally  independent 
of  any  other  tribute  which  may  be  set  on  foot. 
The  memorial  stone  is  to  be  of  the  finest  gran¬ 
ite— a  simple  pyramid — and  the  dedicational 
inscription  is  to  be  carved  on  the  side  facing 
Westminster  Abbey,  whiie  on  the  other  side 
quotations  from  the  poets  will  illustrate  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  workingmen  to  commemorate  the 
first  example  of  sympathetic  feeling  which  has 
ever  existed  between  a  dignitary  of  the  English 
Church  and  the  working  classes  of  England. 

The  Rothschild  Gallery. — One  of  the  Paris 
Rothschilds  announces  his  intention  to  be¬ 
queath  to  the  Louvre  an  art  collection  upon 
which  he  has  spent  twenty-five  million  francs 
and  a  large  part  of  his  life.  The  collection  is 
fancous  among  connoisseurs.  He  also  prom¬ 
ises  to  leave  one  million  francs  with  it,  to  meet 
the  expense  of  keeping  it  in  preservation,  and 
the  salaries  of  custodians.  The  reason  assign¬ 
ed  for  this  act  is  the  desire  to  keep  the  collec¬ 
tion  intact,  and  the  wish  to  repay  France  in 
part  for  its  just  and  liberal  treatment  of  the 
Jews.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Fine  Arts 
promises  to  keep  the  collection  in  a  separate 
gallery  bearing  the  name  of  Rothschild. 

Dean  Stanley’s  Dream. — A  gentleman  recent¬ 
ly  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  editor  of  The 
St.  James’  Gazette,  London  : 

Your  article  about  Dean  Stanley  led  me  to 
turn  up  an  old  journal  in  which  I  found  an 
entry  which  I  think  may  give  those  who  had 
not  the  happiness  to  know  the  Dean,  some  faint 
notion  of  the  learning,  the  piayful  humor,  and 
the  light-hearredness  which  made  him  the 
chai  m  of  every  society  in  which  he  appeared. 
This  is  the  entry  : 

10th  May,  1877 — Dean  Stanley  told  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dream  at  - :  “  I  was  made  Pope. 

The  Times  knew  it,  but  no  one  else,  and  I  was 
to  keep  it  a  secret  till  it  was  published  in  The 
Times.  The  great  question  was,  what  name  to 
take.  I  decided  on  Paul ;  but  the  objection 
occurred  that  the  last  Paul  was  Paul  V.,  and 
Vlths  were  always  unlucky.  I  repeated  in  my 
dream  :  ‘  Sextus  Alexander,  Sextus  Pius  ’  (I 
have  forgotten  the  end  of  the  line),  sub  sextis 
semper  perdita  Roma  fuit.’  I  went  to  the  Ath¬ 
enaeum  to  ask  advice.  ‘Are  you  quite  sure 
that  the  last  Paul  was  Paul  V.?  ’  The  Bishop 

of - — ,  who  always  knew  everything,  said  : 

‘  Why  not  take  Gulielmus?  ’ — his  own  name.  I 
walked  into  Rome  by  the  Flaminian  Way.  As 
usual  in  dreams,  I  had  no  clothes  on.  I  snatch¬ 
ed  up  a  blanket,  and  wrapped  myself  up  in  it. 
It  looked  rather  like  the  Pope’s  white  robe. 
All  the  cardinals  came  out  to  meet  me.  I  said 
‘  They  will  know  by  my  blanket  I  am  Pope,  and 
what  will  The  Times  think  if  they  know  the  se¬ 
cret  first?’  With  the  agony  of  that  great 
I  thought  I  woke.” 
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ONE  OF  THE  PREHIEST  PRESENTS 


Too  can  find  anywhere.  THB 
ILLUSTRATED  LORD'S  PRAT¬ 
ER  8  TEN  COHIUNDMIRTS 
combined.  It  is  a  piece  of  ar- 
tistie  work,  so  exquisite  in  de* 
sicD  and  workmanship  that 
careful  critics  have  pronounced 
itchormingly  beautiful.  It  is 
a  Chromo^Uthof  raph  in  14  col¬ 
ors  and  gold.  The  delicate  ef¬ 
fects  of  shade,  the  brilliant 
though  artistic  coloring  with 
rich  gold  ornamentation  render 
It  one  of  the  most  pleuing  and 
captivating  pictures  agents  or 
dealers  have  undertaken  to  sell. 
This  is  an  entirely  new  publi¬ 
cation,  not  like  anything  ever 
before  published.  Sice  16x22 
Inches,  Protestant,  English  or 
German,  b  worthy  of  a  place 
in  any  sitting  room  or  parlo.^ 
IVe  wont  lAdy  and  Oentlemon 
agents  everywhere.  A  student 
In  Po.  elear^  during  the  lost 
Ilolidays$92.50;  Mrs.  E.  Call  of 
Alicb.  sold  ten  copies  in  one 
hour.  Rev.  C.  W.  Pattee  of 
lUch.  sent  an  order  and  says:^ 
*’ireeeivedthe  soiuple  Prayer 
in  good  order  and  was  very 
agreeably  surprised.  Itsurpass* 
cd  my  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions.  1  have  handled  and 
sold  many  pictures  and  engrav¬ 
ings,  but  1  believe  I  con  say  in 
truth  this  Illustrated  Lord's 
Prayer  excels  in  appropriate¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  design  and 
•xeo  otion  anything  of  the  kind 


1  ever  saw,**  Wra.  F.  Word  of 
la.  has  devoted  most  of  bis  time 
to  selling  them  for  two  years. 
An  Illinois  agent  cleared  $10.2S 
the  first  day.  An  Ohio  agent 
ordered  a  sample  oopy  and 
while  getting  it  framed  took  i 
orders.  A  Po.  agent  sold  200 
in  two  weeks.  Rev.  A.  P.  Bab¬ 
cock  of  Ills,  says:  “Tour  tpeci- 
men  of  Lord's  Prater  k  Ten 
Commandments  ree  d,  ft  la  a 
biog  of  beauty,  we  ace»t  yonr 
terms  and  tend  draft  for  $18. 
Bend  by  express.  W#  expect 
to  sell  more  of  them  than  yon 
hare  ever  had  sold  In  one  coun¬ 
ty:'*  Unt.S.  E.  Burdell  of  Mo. 
writes;  *‘I  want  the  agency  for 
the  Illustrated  Lord’s  Prayer  k 
Ten  Commandments.  It  sells 
belter  than  any  thing  else!  sver 
saw.'* 

Itdoesnot  retjuirei^perlciiee 
boseU  it- Ladies  who  ore  inter¬ 
ested  in  Missionary  werk  will 
find  this  THE  TIIINQ  with 
which  to  raise  funds  for  the 
tame  for  with  a  beautifol  pic- 
tore  (richly  worth  the  money) 
to  back  up  your  appeal,  but 
firw  will  refuse  to  lovtsi.  Min> 
Istrrs  ou  small  salaries  will  also 
find  this  a  valuable  article  to 
tell  lo  parisbioners  and  others, 
to  Increase  their  salsrics,  it  la. 
also  a  beautiful  reword  for  8nn 
day  schools  or  classes.  Size  8x10 
la  esT>eclaMy  adapted  to  8.  8 
elassM,  retail  peicelOcU,  $S.C8 


fKML  Experteneedeanvoseers  who  know  a  goiden  oppoftunltv  when  they  eeeit.  will  not  be  long  In  arranging  for  the  agmey  M 

k.  She  16x22  retails  at  60eta.  To  those  de^ng  theageoey  we  send  tomple,  eld  or  new  i 

i  AT  ONCE  TO  HEADQUARTERS.  Cut  this  out  and  preserve  it.  Write  your  Name,  Poet  OfBoe,  County  end  RUt^atnly. 
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Strong  and  Popular  Authors 

Heretofore  unequaled,  and  that  the  work  contains 
such  a  wealth  of  treasures  old  and  new  as  can 
be  found  in  no  other  similar  collection. 

IIEAIIT  AND  VOICE  contains  192  pages,  (32 
prigcs  larger  than  the  ordinary  size)  beautifully 
printed  on  niie,  toned  paper,  handsomely  and  durably 
bound  in  Imards. 

Price  t3.60  Per  dozen  by  express,  3."»  cents  by 
n:  ail.  A  single  specimen  Cupy  (board  cover.)  mailed 
on  receipt  of  85  cents. 

HEAKT  AND  VOICE  will  be  supplied  by  all 
book  and  music  dealers  at  publishers’  prices. 
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OR  FLUID  PENCIL. 

The  only  Reservoir  Pen  in  the  World 
with  a  Circle  of  Iridium 
aroutul  the  Point. 

Always  Ready.  Always  with  you. 
Cannot  Blot.  Cannot  be  worn 
out  in  a  Lifetime. 

MACKINNOI  PEI  CO., 

192  BZIOAD'WAT, 

Corner  of  John  Street,  New  York. 

General  Supply  Depots  In  all  principal  cities  in 
America  and  Europe. 
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5  Union  Sciuare,  New  York. 
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Uberal  offert  ever  made  to  the  public. 
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The  Hon.  Geo.  H.  Stnart  of  Philadelphia, 
in  a  letter  which  has  just  been  published,  says : 
“  I  can  heartily  recommend  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  U.  S.,  to  all  persons 
desiring  insurance  in  a  strong,  liberal,  prompt 
company.  I  have  proved  my  own  faith  in  it  by 
insuring  my  life  on  the  Tontine  plan.  The  policy 
has  already  matured,  and  I  have  received  my 
money  upon  it,  on  the  same  basis  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  policy-holders,  and  am  thoroughly  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  result.” 

In  acknowledging  the  settlement  of  his 
Equitable  Tontine  policy,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Barstow 
of  St.  Louis,  says:  “This  has  proved  to  be  the 
cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  insurance  I  have 
ever  had,  the  net  cost  being  less  than  $5  per  an¬ 
num  per  thousand ;  and  this  in  a  company  of  the 
greatest  financial  strength.” 

Mr.  J.  D.  Gillett  of  Elkhart,  Ill.,  says:  “  I 
have  been  insured  for  $20,000  for  eleven  years,  at 
a  cost  of  $85.60  per  annum,  surely  a  strong  enough 
argument  for  the  Equitable  and  its  Tontine.  My 
confidence  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  I  have 
taken  a  policy  upon  the  life  of  my  son  for  $20,000 
in  the  Equitable,  on  the  Tontine  plan,  being  be¬ 
yond  the  insuring  age  myself.” 

Mr.  Samuel  L.  TiUiiighast  of  East  Green¬ 
wich,  R.  I.,  says :  “  This  showing  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  convinces  me  of  the  superior  value  of 
the  Equitable  Tontine  policies  over  those  issued 
by  any  other  company.” 

Mr.  1.  R.  Moores  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
says :  “  These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and 
recommend  in  strongest  possible  manner,  not  only 
the  Tontine  Policy,  but  the  company  which  had 
the  enterprise  to  introduce  it.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Monahan,  President  of  the 
Fulton  National  Bank,  New  York  city,  says:  “I 
recommend  the  Tontine  plan  to  those  insuring,  as 
proving  better  than  ordinary  policies,  the  returns 
are  so  much  larger.” 

Commodore  William  N.  Jeffers  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  says:  “My  experience  in¬ 
duces  me  to  recommend  the  Tontine  plan  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  as  a  better  plan 
of  insurance  than  any  other  that  I  know  of.” 

Hon.  George  M.  Brinkerhoff,  lately  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  Illinois, 
says :  “  Certainly  no  better  endorsement  of  the 
Tontine  method  as  introduced  by  the  Equitable 
could  be  given,  than  the  results  of  my  own  policy.” 

Mr.  A.  M.  Vaughan  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  says  : 
“I  have  heard  that  assessment  insurance  is  the 
cheapest  of  all,  but  my  policy  convinces  me  that 
there  is  no  Insurance  which  costs  so  little  as  the 
Tontine.” 

Mr.  A.  J.  Nutting  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  says  : 
“This  settlement  has  been  very  satisfactory  to 
me,  having  cost  me  less  than  $100  per  year  to 
carry  $20,000  insurance.  It  is  even  cheaper  than 
cooperative  life  insurance.” 

Hon.  Thomas  Carney  of  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  says  :  “I  regard  your  Tontine  system  of 
Insurance  the  best  for  the  Insurer  which  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  invest  in,  or  to  Investigate. 
I  have  also  carried  policies  in  the  Mutual  Life, 
N.  Y.,  and  Connecticut  Mutual  of  Hartford,  on  my 
own  and  other  people’s  lives,  have  watched  closely 
the  dividend  and  treatmert  of  policy-holders  by 
those  companies,  and  I  say  in  all  candor  that  your 
Society  has  more  fully  met  my  approbation  than 
any  company  I  have  had  business  relations  with.” 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
is  the  only  company  able  to  show  the  actual 
RESULTS  of  matured  Tontine  policies,  and  to  show 
letters  from  persons  ivho  have  held  such  policies. 

It  is  proper  to  make  this  announcement, 
because  agents  of  another  insurance  company 
have  reprinted  anonymously  a  number  of  the 
letters  written  to  the  Equitable  Society — ex¬ 
punging  from  them  the  name  of  the  Equit 
able,  and  thus  attempting  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  policies  referred  to  were  issued 
by  their  own  company !  A  more  striking  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  excellence  of  the  EQUITABLE’S 
TONTINE  SAYINGS  FUND  plan  of  insur¬ 
ance  could  not  be  rendered. 
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AND  OUR  CUSTOMERS  RESIDING  OUT  OF  THE  CITY, 
OR  THOSE  AT  THE 
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MOUNTAINS,  OR  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  MAY  RELY  ON 
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Productive  Farm*  in  ihe  beat  loeaii- 
ties  intbe  Weat.  Coupon  Bonds.  Interest  and  princ^ul 
paid  on  day  of  maturity  at  the  Tbird  National 
Bank  in  New  York.  Ro  losses.  No  long  delays 
In  placing  funds.  Investors  compelled  to  take  no  land. 
Security  three  to  six  times  the  amount  of  loan.  Oin* 
faeiUMa  for  makina  soft  loam  art  not  exedtei.  We 
solicit  correspondence.  Send  for  circulars,  references, 
and  sample  documents. 
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Full  effietal  Report  A  eomvlete  and  accurate  report  at 
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M  Church  LIbnI  i 

/ 1 1» \\  FRINK’S  PntenK  Refleetorn 

//rv\\\  the  Ho«t  Powerful*  the  Koffeat* 
/llB  \\\  Clieapcat  and  the  Rest  Li^ht  knowa 
for  Churches.  Stores,  Show  Windows. 
Parlors.  Banks.  Offices.  Picture  Galler> 
mmtssaiSSsS^  las.  Thoatreo.  Depots,  etc.  New  nnd  etc- 
^BS^^^^QS^gantdesiffns.  Send  size  of  room.  Get 
^^^■HH^^^^Fcircular  and  estimate.  A  liberal  diseo nut 
to  churches  and  the  trade. 

I.  P.  FUINK,  Ml  Pearl  8t..N.T. 


OABBTING  UNITBB  STATBS  MAlIw 
NSW  TOBK  AN  GLASGOW. 

KYXBT  SATBBDAT. 

From  Piers  80  and  81,  North  Blvor. 
SLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL  LONOONDERRY,  and  BELFAIT. 

Oabln,  *60,  *75,  *80  ;  Excursion,  *180  to  *14*. 
Second  Oabln,  *40.  Steerage,  *88. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVEBT  BATDBDAT. 

From  Pier  46,  North  Blvor. 

Oabln,  *55  and  *65.  Excursion,  *106  and  *1**^ 
Steerage,  *88.  (No  Second  Oabln.) 

DrafU  istned  for  any  rnnount  at  Current  Rate*. 
HBNDEB80N  BROTHERS.  Agents.  T  Bowling  Green. 


mil  'y 

*0  Reantimi  Htmi.  B  Oetavea 

Carved  Walnut  Case.  Send  for 
our  Illnatrated  Cataloaue.  H 
gives  information  which  pro¬ 
tects  the  purchaser  and  makes 
deceltimpoaalble.  Murphalk 

Saalth,  S  W.iitb  St.,N.Y.  J 

Artistic  Stained  Glass. 

J.  &  R.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  N.  Y. 

MESSBS.  LAMB  have  new  and  improved 
Kilns  fob  Staining  Glass.  Memorial  Windows 
A  Speculty.  Photographs  Sent  on  Approval. 

Decorations  for  Household  Work.  Fire 
Screens.  Doors  Panels.  Window  Screens,  etc. 

Send  for  Hand-Book  by  mail,  free. 

THE  ORiaiNAL  AND  GENUINE 

Meneely  Bell  Foundery. 

Known  to  the  public  Bince  1826.  Bells  lor  all  pnrpoMg. 
Warranted  aatlatactory  and  durable. 

MENEELY  &  CO.,  West  Troy,  N.  T. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

B«lU  of  Par#  Copper  aod  Tia  fof  ChoiolMe, 
^Sohools,  Piro  Alarma,  Faama,  ote.  FUliLx 
WARRiNTKD.  CaUlofM  tool  Proo. 
VANIfUZEN  A  Tin,  OorImmII,  O. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY. 


An  English  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Chemist,  now  travel- 
llDg  In  this  country,  says  that  most  ot  the  Horse  and  Cattle 
Powders  here  are  worthless  trash.  He  says  that  Sheridan’s 
Condition  Powders  are  absolntely  pure  and  Immensely  val- 
;  uable.  Nothing  on  earth  will  make  bens  lay  like  Sheridan's 
Condition  Powders.  Dose  one  teaspoon  to  one  pint  food. 
Bold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  for  eight  letter  stamps 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  k  00.,  Boston,  Hass. 


,  Boston,  Hass. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

TBOT,  M.  T., 

BUOOnSOB  TO 

MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY. 

Manutseturs  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS.  Rpaolal  am* 
tlon  glvsn  to  OHUBOH  BBLI*.  Oatalogusa  ssnt  frso  t 
partlea  nssdlng  bsUa. 
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TAKING  VACATION  AT  HOME. 

Bay  City,  A.ugiiBt,  1881. 

Id  these  vacation  times  it  is  not  usual  that  I 
date  my  letters  here ;  but  this  year  my  conclu¬ 
sion  was  to  divide  the  period  of  relaxation— in 
part  to  take  my  turn  at  home  with  other  min¬ 
isters  staying  during  August,  so  that,  the  city 
be  not  bereft  of  open  places  of  worship.  For 
while  a  good  many  of  our  people  are  away,  a 
considerable  number  of  strangers  take  their 
places  here;  so  that  our  morning  congrega¬ 
tions  do  not  differ  very  much  in  size  from  their 
usual  run.  As  to  the  evening  worship,  the 
msual  prayer-meeting  is  all:  for  our  Session 
and  others  putting  their  heads  together,  agreed 
that  for  the  heated  term  the  second  sermon  be 
omitted.  The  reasons  are  several.  First,  con¬ 
gregations  are  thin,  especially  where  spread 
over  much  ground ;  and  the  distant  ones,  and 
the  children,  and  the  aged,  and  the  women 
who  take  the  place  of  their  paidiskas  at  home, 
and  the  feeble  of  body,  and  the  chronic  half¬ 
day  hearers,  all  together  being  subtracted,  the 
evening  worship  is  left  to  the  stand-bys  and 
the  floaters,  who  may  be  few  or  many,  but 
in  such  a  season  as  this  are  more  likely  to  be 
of  the  former  than  the  latter  class,  especially 
at  a  Presbyterian  church.  Then  this  is  a  hot 
Summer — I  mean  in  places,  both  as  to  time 
and  territory;  and  in  this  region  it  is  hard 
upon  all  weak-bodied  people.  The  sick  seem 
to  be  sicker  than  common.  Stomachs  are  irri¬ 
table,  from  the  White  House  out,  or  down; 
strength  is  small;  and  the  infants,  and  the 
aged,  and  the  consumptives,  and  the  chronic 
invalids  of  all  classes,  die  in  unusual  numbers. 
And  then  a  church  on  a  Summer  evening  is  a 
very  hot  place.  Burning  gas  is  a  prodigious 
stimulant  to  the  mercury.  It  seems  not  only 
to  put  its  own  caloric  in  motion,  but  to  set  all 
other  caloric,  latent  or  lying  about  inactive,  at 
work.  The  i>eople  set  the  fans  going,  and  the 
church  is  a  forest  of  aspen  vibrations ;  and  if 
not  cooled,  there  is  an  imagination  of  coolness, 
which  answers  a  purpose.  But  the  minister 
cannot  ply  a  fan.  He  cannot  take  off  his  coat 
or  set  free  his  cravat,  like  Mr.  Douglass  in  a 
stump  speech— i.  e.,  in  a  Presbyterian  church. 
He  can  only  mop  his  face,  and  go  on.  If  people 
wonder  when  he  will  get  through,  he  does  not 
know  it.  If  Eutychus  gets  asleep,  there  is  no 
happy  window  for  him  to  fall  out  of.  And  the 
service  goes  through.  But  he  knows  that  the 
conscientious  ones,  who  have  worked  through 
one  or  two  Sabbath-schools,  attended  a  prayer¬ 
meeting  after  being  at  the  morning  service, 
and  come  now  from  sheer  sense  of  duty,  must 
be  in  the  condition  of  bottles  long  since  filled. 
And  how  can  you  pour  in  any  more  ?  If  the 
floaters  are  out  in  considerable  numbers,  the 
end  is  reached,  so  far  as  giving  them  a  chance 
for  worship  and  Gospel  hearing ;  yet  if  people 
are  too  lazy  to  get  out  of  bed  in  time  for  the 
morning  service,  and  only  go  in  the  evening 
because  they  must  go  somewhere,  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  wayside  hearing,  is  it  not  ? 

Notwithstanding  and  nevertheless,  I  have 
never  asked  for  exemption  from  an  evening 
service  because  the  weather  was  hot  or  cold, 
or  wet  or  dry.  True,  the  Summer  evening  is 
hot  in  a  church,  and  the  minister  gets  the  first 
benefit  of  it,  and  notably  if  lights  must  burn 
near  his  face  to  enable  him  to  see ;  but  it  is  the 
work  he  has  undertaken,  in  fit  circumstances, 
to  do.  And  a  great  deal  of  work  is  done  under 
heat.  The  farmer  so  gathers  his  crops.  The 
workers  in  iron  face  glowing  furnaces  and 
draw  out  those  blazing  anacondas  of  iron  rails ; 
and  the  toilers  in  cotton  mills  work  in  the 
moist,  sickly  airs  where  alone  the  uneasy  fibres 
will  be  quiet  and  cohere  with  their  fellows  in¬ 
to  thread.  Why  shall  the  minister  shirk  a  lit¬ 
tle  inconvenience?  Only  so  that  the  people 
will  hear  him.  But  if  the  people  go  away,  I 
cannot  agree  with  such  as  think  he  ought  to 
stay  for  the  mere  sake  of  “  going  through  the 
motions.” 

But  the  release  from  the  second  sermon  is  a 
lightener,  and  must  be  very  grateful  to  those 
much  afflicted  with  ‘‘constitutional  fatigue,” 
and  to  young  ministers,  to  whom  it  is  a  tug  to 
get  ready  even  one  sermon  in  a  week. 

Still,  I  find  leisure  to  sit  under  our  goodly 
maple  on  a  hot  afternoon.  And  our  maple  is 
a  real  one.  It  is  not  (as  I  would  like  to  hint 
were  brother  Cuyler  not  in  the  Orient,  but  at 
home)  like  my  suspicion  of  that  catalpa,  a  lit¬ 
tle  mythical ;  especially  the  sitting  under  it  in 
December  and  February.  Besides,  as  near  as 
I  could  make  it  when  in  Brooklyn,  the  catalpa 
was  out  in  the  street.  Does  brother  Cuyler  sit 
out  there  in  February  ? 

Under  our  maple,  whose  leaves  suffer  no 
penetrating  sunbeam  to  touch  the  grass  be¬ 
neath,  I  get  sight,  by  snatches,  into  some  book. 

I  took  down  Buckle  on  Civilization  the  other 
day  from  the  shelf  where  it  had  victoriously 
rested  for  some  years,  after  baffling  my  at¬ 
tempt  to  read  it,  and  have  plowed  through 
half  a  volume.  And  it  is  my  sincere  convic¬ 
tion  that  a  more  worthless  effort  of  any  pre¬ 
tension  has  not  been  made  in  later  years.  I 
have  scarcely  found  a  page  of  clear,  straight¬ 
forward  truth  in  it.  Half  truths,  quarter  truths, 
suggestions  of  truths,  encased  in  platitudes 
and  fricasseed  together,  fill  up  the  bulky  pages. 
Were  the  copies  collected  and  pulped  into 
clean  paper  again,  the  world  would  be  the 
richer. 

There  are  better  things  enjoyed  under  the 
maple  than  Buckle.  In  this  hot,  dry  term,  so 
prolonged,  no  greenness  would  remain  to  this 
smooth  sod,  were  it  not  for  the  play  of  this 
fountain.  It  consists  simply  of  a  hose,  fed 
from  the  city  water-works.  At  its  end  is  a  vi¬ 
brating  or  rotary  perforated  button,  which  dis¬ 
tributes  the  spray  in  a  circle  of  thirty  feet  di¬ 
ameter.  Here  gather  the  birds  for  their  bath. 
By  tribes  and  families,  large  and  small— some 
no  larger  than  one’s  thumb— of  all  colors,  and 
many  unseen  before,  they  congregate,  hopping 
from  the  wet  grass  to  the  wet  twigs,  ducking 
their  heads  as  if  in  a  jiool,  and  whirring  their 
wings,  and  by  the  hour  together,  troop  suc¬ 
ceeding  troop.  Like  boys,  some  of  them  see 
how  near  they  dare  go  to  the  whirling  button ; 
most  of  them  find  it  too  spiteful  for  close  ap¬ 
proach.  But  a  robin  one  day  boldly  took  his 
stand  upon  it,  and  went  whirling  about  in  a 
most  triumphant  manner.  A  troop  of  sparrows 
occasionally  visit  it,  and  such  an  insensate 
gabble  and  palaver  as  the  little  villains  have, 
would  beat  that  old-fashioned  sewing  society 
which  once  lived  in  the  columns  of  the  village 
newspaper,  in  days  when  other  news  was 
scarce.  I  have  no  idea  that  the  dirty  rogues 
get  themselves  clean.  If  they  could,  I  would 
gladly  furnish  the  water.  It  is  but  twelve 
years  since  I  saw  the  first  one,  and  now  they 
fill  the  land,  and  are  multiplying.  I  saw  them 
in  Canada  at  the  45th  parallel ;  and  they  long 
since  crossed  Mason’s  and  Dixon’s  line  for  the 
South.  I  suppose  the  man  to  be  living  who 
brought  them  over.  If  so,  he  sees  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  start  a  fire  than  to  control  it.  If 
two  of  those  birds  sold  for  a  farthing  in  the 
Saviour’s  time,  it  is  more  than  they  would 
fetch  now.  You  could  not  sell  a  bushel  of 
them  for  a  cent. 

Speaking  of  fire,  every  now  and  then  the 
alarm  is  sounded,  and  the  amount  of  conster¬ 
nation  thereat  is  immeasurable.  With  one 
hundred  lumber  factories,  scattering  combus¬ 
tibles  everywhere,  all  turned  into  tinder  by 
weeks  of  drouth,  there  may  well  be  alarm. 
Two  weeks  ago  the  flames  were  abroad  in  the 
country,  and  we  had  a  day’s  rain  of  cinders 


and  three  of  smoke,  precisely  such  as  that  of 
ten  years  ago,  and  for  a  day  that  same  lurid 
air  of  that  8th  of  October,  when  Huron  county 
and  Peshtigo  and  Chicago  went  up  in  smoke. 
But  that  night  a  twelve  hours’  rain  restored 
things.  But  more  than  once  our  peril  of  three 
years  ago— when  a  river  of  burning  cinders  went 
over  us,  raining  flames ;  and  we  had  hours  of 
fight  for  church  and  dwellings ;  and  two  of  our 
elders  had  their  homes  swept  away  in  an  hour 
— has  come  back  to  us  threateningly ;  but  God’s 
good  providence  has  used  our  water  supply  to 
save  us.  It  rains  this  day,  so  w'e  take  courage. 

But  neither  maple-shade,  nor  Buckle,  nor 
birds,  nor  garden-flowers,  nor  green  lawn  can 
be  enjoyed  for  more  than  brief  periods.  Nor 
does  the  release  from  a  sermon  give  protracted 
leisure.  There  are  sick  to  be  visited  and  the 
dead  to  be  buried.  That  lady  wasted  of  con¬ 
sumption,  and  deprived  of  communion  privi¬ 
leges  for  a  year,  is  to  be  seen,  and  that  ordi¬ 
nance  administered  once  more.  She  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  away,  and  the  mercury  is  above 
ninety,  and  there  are  no  street-cars  there. 

This  done,  a  messenger  says  a  young  man 
desires  to  see  the  minister,  a  mile  away  in  the 
other  direction.  I  find  him  an  African,  lately 
come  to  town  from  Ohio,  wasted  to  a  skeleton 
with  the  same  disease,  and  barely  able  to  si)eak. 
‘‘  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  ”  ‘‘I  want  to  be  bap¬ 
tized.”  ‘‘Do  you  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ?”  “Yes,  with  all  my  heart.”  I  called 
again  after  a  few  days,  and  he  had  that  morn¬ 
ing  gone.  It  was  my  first  funeral  of  a  colored 
person.  A  considerable  company  of  well-dress¬ 
ed  people  of  a  like  origin  and  of  api>arent  intell¬ 
igence  waited  upon  his  obsequies,  and  I  felt  it 
an  unusual  privilege  to  be  with  and  address 
them. 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  that  I  was  invited  to 
call  at  a  Hebrew  residence.  I  found  a  case 
precisely  similar— a  young  man  dying  of  the 
same  disease.  Seeing  his  surroundings,  I  ask¬ 
ed  him  what  he  thought  of  Christ.  He  took 
from  an  inside  vest-pocket  a  well-used  New 
Testament.  ‘‘I  believe,”  said  he,  ‘‘in  that.” 
His  views  were  clear  and  his  faith  decided.  He 
is  gone  from  that  house,  and  I  have  not  seen 
him  since. 

Besides  these  cases  I  have  buried  three  per¬ 
sons  recently  dying  of  the  same  malady.  In 
fact  there  are  more  of  this  disease  than  I  had 
previously  known  in  sixteen  years.  Most  of 
these  persons  are  from  Canada.  I  have  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  this  disease  has  not  decreased  in 
the  Dominion  so  generally  as  in  New  England. 
But  I  have  no  statistics,  and  without  them  in¬ 
ferences  may  be  too  wide. 

What  a  time  at  the  White  House,  and  all  the 
nation  looking  on !  No  such  experience  with 
us  before.  Gk>d  g;rant  us  early  relief  and  re¬ 
store  us  our  Chief  Magistrate.  Ambrose. 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  IN 
THE  MINISTRY. 

[We  have  discussed  elsewhere  the  question  “  Why 
Colleges  do  not  turn  out  as  many  ministers  as  former¬ 
ly  ” — a  question  suggested  by  an  article  in  the  August 
number  of  the  International  Review.  That  article  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  our  correspondents, 
who  maintains  that  to  that  general  falling  off  there  is 
one  notable  exception,  viz :  our  own  Hamilton  College. 
We  gladly  give  place  to  bis  communication,  which  sup¬ 
plements  our  treatment  of  the  general  subject  on  the 
Editorial  page.— Ed.  Evan.] 

The  August  number  of  The  International 
Review  has  a  paper  by  Charles  F.  Thwing, 
which  discusses  the  percentage  of  college 
graduates  in  the  ministry.  It  begins  with  the 
following  paragraph : 

The  question  of  the  apparent  over-supply  of  min¬ 
isters  has  often  been  discussed ;  but  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  graduates  of  American  colleges  en¬ 
tering  the  clerical  profession  has,  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  oldest  college  in  1636,  suffered  a 
constant  and  enormous  decrease,  has  seldom  been 
noted,  and  never  fully  considered.  This  decrease 
is  larger  in  the  case  of  the  older  than  of  the  young¬ 
er  colleges,  and  larger  also  in  those  subject  to  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  Congregational  influences  than  in 
those  under  Methodist  and  Baptist  control. 

The  writer  establishes  the  truth  of  his  state¬ 
ments  in  a  general  way  by  deductions  from  the 
catalogues  of  colleges  of  various  denomina¬ 
tions,  in  the  form  of  tables,  showing  the  total 
number  of  graduates  for  each  period  of  ten 
years,  the  number  of  clergymen  for  the  same 
periods,  and  the  percentage.  These  interest¬ 
ing  tables  begin  with  the  year  of  the  founding 
of  each  college,  and  extend  down  to  1870. 

A  summary  of  the  tables  shows  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  graduates  entering  the  ministry  has 
fallen 


At  Harvard  from 

53.3  to 

6.7 

Yale 

75.7 

15.0 

Priuceton  “ 

50.0 

21.2 

Brown  “ 

35.0 

22.4 

Columbia  “ 

9.8 

6.8 

Amherst  “ 

63.4 

31.7 

Oberlin  “ 

66.0 

31.3 

While  at  Wesleyan  the  percentage  has  increas¬ 
ed  from  38.7  to  46.8.  This  exception  is  due,  as 
Mr.  Thwing  asserts,  to  the  enormous  growth 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  to  an  increasing 
demand  in  that  Church  for  an  educated  min¬ 
istry. 

The  movement  now  pending  to  place  Hamil¬ 
ton  College  on  a  denominational  basis  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  will  give  special  interest  to 
a  statement  of  her  contributions  to  the  clerical 
profession : 


Gradvatet. 

Clergymen. 

Percentage. 

1814  to  1820 

76 

19 

25.0 

1821  to  1830 

177 

75 

42.4 

1831  to  1840 

156 

57 

36.5 

1841  to  1850 

279 

74 

26.5 

1851  to  1860 

251 

67 

26.3 

1861  to  1870 

322 

88 

27.3 

Mr.  Thwing’s 

paper 

gives  us  no 

means  of 

knowing  whether  his  statement  that  the  de¬ 
crease  is  larger  in  those  colleges  subject  to 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  influence,  is 
based  upon  careful  investigation,  or  whether, 
so  far  as  the  Presbyterian  colleges  are  concern¬ 
ed,  he  has  jumped  to  his  conclusion  from  a  study 
of  the  Princeton  statistics  alone.  If  the  state¬ 
ment  is  true  in  a  general  way,  Hamilton  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  exception.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
above  table  that  the  percentage  for  the  last 
period  shows  a  slight  increase  over  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  first.  In  this  particular  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  Hamilton  correspond  with  those  of 
Wesleyan,  the  only  Methodist  institution  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Thwing;  while  unlike  Wesleyan, 
a  comparison  of  the  last  two  periods  of  the 
Hamilton  percentages  shows  that  the  tide  is 
toward  increase. 

Again,  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Thwing’s  tables 
of  seven  representative  colleges,  as  he  calls 
them,  and  the  Hamilton  statistics,  shows  that 
Princeton  and  Hamilton,  the  Presbyterian  col¬ 
leges,  only  have  higher  percentages  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  1861  to  1870  than  in  the  previous  decade. 
The  last  three  percentages  of  Princeton  are 
16.5,  19.6,  and  21.2 ;  and  the  half-decade  from 
1871  to  1875  ol  Hamilton  shows  a  similar  con¬ 
tinued  increase  to  28.6.  Not  only,  then,  is  the 
percentage  increasing  in  the  Presbyterian  col¬ 
leges  alone,  but  this  increase  is  not  accidental 
nor  for  one  period  only. 

As  regards  the  comparative  work  of  Prince¬ 
ton  and  Hamilton  in  furnishing  ministers,  from 
1821 — the  earliest  date  at  which  comparison  can 
begin— to  1870,  Princeton  has  2,820  graduates, 
with  542  clergymen— a  percentage  of  19.2.  Ham¬ 
ilton  has  1,185  graduates,  with  361  clergymen— 
a  percentage  of  30.4. 

ouch  is  the  work  of  Hamilton  College  in  fur¬ 
nishing  ministers  while  under  Presbyterian  in¬ 
fluences  only.  If  she  can  receive  the  hearty  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York 
State,  Hamilton  might  stand  at  the  front  as  a 
training-school  of  the  future  ministers  of  the 
Church,  not  only  in  point  of  percentage,  but  by 
actual  numbers  as  well.  S. 


THE  HOP  QUESTION. 

By  the  Bev.  Seward  M.  Bodge. 

The  hop  harvest  has  come  again,  and  with  it  the 
annual  discussion  of  the  question,  Is  it  right  to 
raise  hops  ?  I  have  noticed  that  ministers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  the  negative  of  this  question,  but 
not  to  press  it  too  strongly.  If  they  take  the  affir¬ 
mative,  people  are  surprised.  If  they  argue  the 
negative,  with  the  power  of  an  earnest  conviction, 
they  succeed  in  offending  somebody,  and  in  con¬ 
vincing  nobody. 

Why  is  this?  Arguments  that  cannot  be  over¬ 
turned,  and  are  not  even  claimed  to  be  overturned, 
produce  no  effect  for  good.  Why  is  it?  The  old 
saying  about  the  man  “convinced  against  his 
will  ”  tells  the  story.  These  arguments  are  not 
needed  as  a  matter  of  information.  They  only 
serve  to  remind  hop-raisers  and  hop-pickers  that 
they  are  engaged  in  a  work  of  questionable  moral¬ 
ity.  And  when  I  say  of  questionable  morality  I 
speak  advisedly.  I  do  not  raise  the  question.  It 
comes  from  the  lips  of  every  hop-raiser  or  picker 
that  claims  to  be  in  favor  of  temperance.  I  never 
asked  one  of  them  the  question,  but  I  have  been 
asked  the  question  by  them  probably  hundreds  of 
times.  The  inconsistency  of  their  position  trou¬ 
bles  them,  and  it  ought  to  trouble  them.  That  in¬ 
consistency  is  the  common  talk  in  the  bar-room, 
in  the  office,  in  the  social  gathering — everywhere 
behind  their  backs.  Such  a  man  talks  temperance, 
but  he  raises  hops.  Such  a  woman  talks  tem¬ 
perance,  but  she  picks  hops.  All  are  put  in  the 
same  class,  and  pronounced  hypocrites. 

'fhey  say  “talk  does  not  cost  much ;  but  when 
you  touch  their  pockets,  you  touch  a  tender  spot.” 
Such  conversation  as  this  is  not  merely^in  imagi¬ 
nation.  I  have  heard  it  more  than  once,  and  have 
wondered  why  men,  whom  I  loved  and  respected, 
would  deliberately  place  themselves  in  such  a  po¬ 
sition  of  inconslstencj’.  What  are  their  reasons  ? 
Sometimes  they  throw  the  responsibility  upon  the 
brewer,  or  the  seller,  or  the  drinker.  Sometimes 
they  affirm  that  hops  are  not  intoxicating,  any 
more  than  corn  or  wheat.  Anybody  may  raise 
corn,  why  not  raise  hops,  then?  After  quieting  con¬ 
science  by  such  a  sophistry,  they  remember  that 
they  have  their  money  invested  in  poles  and  hop 
kilns,  etc. ;  and  there  is  a  mortgage  which  they 
must  pay,  or  a  new  house  to  build,  and  they  set 
out  more  hops. 

“Somebody  will  raise  them,  and  I  may  as  well 
have  the  profit  as  anybody.” 

“Somebody  will  pick  them,  and  I  may  as  well 
have  the  money  as  not.”  Continue  the  argument, 
as  it  is  logically  continued.  “Somebody  will  sell 
the  beer,  and  I  may  as  well  have  the  profits  as  for 
some  other  man  to  have  them.”  No,  the  Good 
Templer  hop-pickers  shrink  from  that.  But  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  they  should.  They  endorse 
the  business  so  long  as  they  think  it  respectable, 
and  then  seek  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  the 
results  upon  others.  The  loss  of  influence  for 
Christ  is  a  terrible  loss.  No  profits,  however 
groat,  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Christian 
influence.  Every  hop-raiser  and  every  hop-picker, 
and  every  one  who  lends  a  helping  hand  in  the 
hop  business,  is  called  upon  by  that  questioning 
spirit  within  them,  which  asks.  Is  this  right,  to 
carefully  examine  the  influence  and  the  results  of 
the  work  which  they  assist  or  endorse.  Let  me 
suggest,  as  further  points  of  consideration, 

1.  The  influence  of  the  hop  harvest  in  the  dese¬ 
cration  of  the  Lord’s  Day. 

2.  The  influence  of  city  pickers  on  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  country. 

3.  The  general  habit  of  excusing  conduct  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  at  any  other  time ;  because 
“  it  is  hop-picking,  you  know.” 

4.  The  fact  that  in  the  hop  region  everything 
else  must  give  place  to  the  hop  interest.  The  or¬ 
dinary  claims  of  sickness  or  of  suffering  arb  not 
listened  to  in  the  presence  of  hops. 

5.  The  deadening  influence  on  all  spiritual  life. 
The  occasion  of  a  hop  harvest  affords  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  Christian  hop-raisers  and  pickers  to 
gather  facts  which  should  have  an  influence  on 
their  lives. 

Mlltord,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20, 1881. 


REV.  O.  B.  BIDWR1.I.. 

The  recent  death  of  Rev.  Oliver  B.  Bidwell  of 
Jersey  City  calls  to  mind  college  days  and  the 
many  ministerial  courtesies  exchanged  between 
him  and  his  intimate  friends,  of  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  was  one.  By  advice  and  aid  of  his  bro¬ 
ther,  the  Rev.  Walter  H.  Bidwell  (so  long  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  The  New  York  Evangelist  and  of  the 
National  Preacher  and  also  the  Eclectic  Maga¬ 
zine),  he  left  the  farm  in  Ohio  for  study  and  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1834,  and  subsequently  pur¬ 
sued  a  course  of  theology  in  New  Haven.  He  was 
soon  called  to  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  preach  for  some  ten  years,  and  was  great¬ 
ly  beloved.  Having  a  great  fancy  for  sketching 
maps,  which  he  used  in  Monthly  Concert  lectures 
to  interest  and  instruct  the  Church  as  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  missions  in  heathen  coimtries,  he  drew 
and  colored  some  so  finely  that  he  was  encourag¬ 
ed  to  continue  this  work  until  he  completed  sec¬ 
tional  maps  of  all  the  missions  of  the  American 
Board.  They  were  considered  valuable  aids  to 
clergymen  if  only  they  could  be  printed  and 
mounted,  and  thus  made  practically  available  in 
the  churches  throughout  the  land.  Encouraged 
by  his  brother,  he  set  about  the  business  as  a  very 
useful  Church  work,  and  thus  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  field  of  his  labors  at  Hubbardston  and  make 
his  headquarters  in  New  York  city,  where  the 
work  on  a  large  scale  was  prosecuted  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years. 

A  very  large  map  of  the  world  combined  the 
other  maps,  and  on  it  will  be  seen  jotted  the  mis¬ 
sions  of  different  Boards,  in  a  way  very  helpful  to 
any  who  would  entertain  their  audiences  on  the 
subject  of  the  world’s  conversion.  Thousands  of 
these  useful  maps  are  scattered  throughout  our 
country  and  in  all  English-speaking  lands,  and 
the  name  of  this  beloved  brother,  O.  B.  Bidwell, 
is  distinctly  printed  on  them  as  their  projector. 
The  amount  of  labor  he  performed  in  their  com¬ 
plete  execution  and  circulation  is  known  only  to 
a  few  friends.  It  was  simply  immense.  For 
many  years  he  was  the  most  industrious  of  men. 
In  addition  to  the  secular  work  necessary,  he  sup¬ 
plied  some  pulpit  almost  every  Sabbath,  and  fre¬ 
quently  lectured  in  the  evening  upon  his  favorite 
subject — missions  in  the  foreign  field. 

After  the  work  of  publishing  his  large  maps 
somewhat  slackened,  he  went  to  England  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  operations,  including  the  circulation  of 
the  volumes  of  the  National  Preacher.  Going 
and  returning  several  times  to  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  he  became  well  known  among  the  churches 
there.  He  was  also  engaged  for  a  time  as  a 
lecturer  and  agent  of  one  of  their  foreign  mission¬ 
ary  societies,  in  which  capacity  he  was  quite  suc¬ 
cessful.  Finally  returning  home  again,  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  former  avocations  until  Invited  to  the 
charge  of  the  Westminster  Church  In  Jersey  City 
Heights.  Here  he  gladly  devoted  his  time  to 
pastoral  work,  which  so  well  suited  his  taste  and 
love  of  usefulness. 

It  may  be  truthfully  said  of  him  that  he  lived  a 
pure,  upright,  unostentatious  life,  yet  one  full  of 
hope,  joyful  in  the  thought  that  he  was  doing  his 
best.  The  writer  knew  him  well  in  his  college 
days,  and  was  often  in  his  company  when  settled 
in  the  ministry,  and  frequently  in  later  life.  He 
was  a  gonial  sympathizing  friend,  true  and  trusty, 
and  ever  happy  in  benefiting  his  fellow-men.  He 
lived  a  single  life,  though  he  intended  otherwise ; 
but  a  Providence  interposed,  and  he  submitted  to 
his  lot. 

We  would  drop  a  tear  of  affection  over  the  grave 
of  this  long  known  and  much-esteemed  brother, 
who  has  now  gone  to  join  the  many  who  have  once 
heard  his  voice.  J. 


REOBOANIZATION  OF  SYNODS. 

The  reorganized  Synods  that  are  coterminous 
with  the  States  in  which  they  are  located,  are  not 
required  to  be  composed  of  delegations  of  bish¬ 
ops  and  elders  from  the  Presbyteries.  They  may 
be  thus  constituted,  or  they  may  retain  the  old 
mode  of  Synodical  construction,  as  the  Synods 
and  the  Presbyteries  shall  elect. 

The  objection  offered  to  the  old  plan.  In  which 
every  congregation  is  represented  in  Synod,  is 
that  the  body  will  be  too  largo  to  find  comfort¬ 
able  quarters  in  which  to  assemble.  This  objec¬ 
tion  will  not  apply  to  the  (new)  Synod  of  New 
York,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  Church.  There 
are  many  “watering  ’’-places  where  ample  accom¬ 
modations  can  bo  furnished  to  members  of  Synod, 
“with  their  wives  and  daughters,”  immediately 
before  the  commencement  of  the  “season,”  or 
immediately  after  its  close — such  places  as  Sara¬ 
toga,  Watkins  Glen,  Chautauqua,  Coney  Island. 

The  advantages  of  a  large  Synod  are  very  great. 
The  enthusiasm  of  numbers  will  have  no  bad  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  body.  The  results  of  such  meet¬ 
ings,  composed  of  the  many  eminent  bishops  and 
elders  of  the  State  of  New  York,  should  be  con¬ 
veyed  directly  to  each  congregation  through  its 
pastor  and  elder. 

The  indications  of  Providence  are  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  largo  meetings.  They  are  maintained  in 
the  cause  of  secular  education,  the  Sabbath- 
school,  art  and  science,  also  in  recreation  and 
pleasure.  We  trust  the  Church  will  not  straiten 
itself  and  curtail  its  widespread  usefulness  in  vot¬ 
ing  for  the  delegation  plan,  but  will  retain  the 
present  practice  of  having  each  congregation  rep¬ 
resented  in  its  Synod.  A.  R. 


A  BKi:.!.  FOR  TRIPOLI. 

Mrs.  N.  M.  Lagrange,  whoso  daughter.  Miss 
Hattie  Lagrange,  is  one  of  the  missionary  teachers 
in  charge  of  the  Tripoli  school,  Syria,  being  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  a  bell  is  very  much  needed 
for  that  excellent  institution,  in  which  centres  so 
much  of  hope  for  the  girls  of  Syria,  hit  upon  the 
happy  idea  of  appealing  to  the  Sabbath-schools  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  for  that  object. 
The  response  was  so  prompt  and  liberal  that  the 
requisite  amount  was  soon  forthcoming,  and  the 
order,  with  draft,  has  already  been  forwarded  to 
Messrs.  Meneely  <fe  Co.  of  Troy,  for  a  bell  of  four 
hundred  pounds  pattern,  to  be  inscribed  on  one 
side  “  To  the  Tripoli  school,  with  Christian  greet¬ 
ings  from  the  Sabbath-schools  of  Binghamton 
Presbytery.”  On  the  opposite  side,  the  appropri¬ 
ate  passage  from  Rev.  xxii.  17 :  “And  let  him  that 
heareth,  say  come.” 

The  courtesy  and  generosity  of  the  excellent 
Arm  to  whom  is  committed  the  work  of  preparing 
this  brazen  herald  for  its  musical  and  beneficent 
mission,  deserve  and  receive  hearty  commenda¬ 
tion.  C.  S.  D. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 

The  last  report  of  the  English  Education  De¬ 
partment  shows  that  there  are  3,433  board  schools, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  769,252. 

Teachers  in  England  are  now  getting  much 
higher  salaries  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago. 
Out  of  12,981  certificated  teachers,  only  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-two  are  receiving  less  than  $250  a 
year.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  teachers  get 
$1,250  to  $1,500,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
are  in  receipt  of  $1,500  and  over.  Those  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $250  to  $375  a  year  are  now  10.72  per  cent, 
of  the  whole ;  in  1874  they  were  15.13  per  cent. 

Last  year  there  were  in  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools  1,988  women  teachers  and  only  77  men. 
The  average  annual  salary  paid  in  that  city  is 
$486.14.  It  is  reported  that  the  most  competent 
teachers  are  leaving  the  schools  as  salaries  are 
constantly  growing  smaller. 

General  T.  F.  Morgan  has  been  elected  princi-- 
pal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
He  was  formerly  principal  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Normal  School. 

The  Vermont  college  of  teachers,  a  recently 
chartered  organization  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State,  designed  to  secure  more  thorough  qualifi¬ 
cations  in  the  work  of  teaching  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  efficiency  in  the  schools  of  the  State, 
held  its  first  annual  meeting  at  Northfield,  a  week 
ago.  The  principal  work  done  was  to  perfect  this 
organization. 

Rev.  Robert  E.  Thompson  is  to  be  the  Dean  of 
the  now  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy 
at  Philadelphia,  and  also  Professor  of  Social 
Science.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
which  the  school  is  connected,  will  give  an  appro¬ 
priate  degree  on  the  completion  of  the  three  years’ 
course  of  study  in  the  school  and  on  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  satisfactory  thesis.  The  fees  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  this  school  are  $150  a  year,  and  the  gradu¬ 
ation  fee  is  $20. 

Miss  Mattie  L.  Hansee,  only  daughter  of  Jesse 
C.  Hansee,  Esq.,  of  Ellenville,  N.  Y.,  some  time 
ago  received  an  appointment  to  teach  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  Territory,  located  in  Seattle. 
Although  young  in  years  and  just  finishing  her  stu¬ 
dies  at  school.  Miss  Hansee  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  over  many  older  and  experienced  applicants 
after  a  fair  test  of  her  abilities.  Two  weeks  ago 
she  started  on  the  long  journey  for  Seattle,  dis¬ 
tance  4,500  miles,  unaccompanied  by  friends.  Word 
since  received  by  her  parents  announces  her  safe 
arrival  in  Seattle,  after  a  journey  occupying  thir¬ 
teen  days.  Her  friends  were  averae  to  have  her 
carry  out  such  an  adventurous  undertaking,  but 
she  insisted  on  going,  and  says  she  will  visit  China 
before  she  returns. 

President  Seelye,  in  an  article  on  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  at  Amherst  College,  in  The  Congregationalist, 
says  that  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty  agree  that 
“they  have  never  known  a  year  where  so  much 
honest  work  has  been  done  in  the  College  and  with 
such  healthy  results  ”  as  in  the  last  year.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  College  has  been  made  easier  by 
becoming  a  simple  contract  between  student  and 
Faculty ;  but  this  is  of  less  interest  to  the  public 
than  the  fact  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
work  done  by  the  average  student  has  been  great¬ 
ly  improved.  Responsibility  for  the  work  done 
has  had  the  natural  result  of  stimulating  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  students.  The  average  attendance  has 
been  raised  by  requiring  nine-tenths  of  the  exer¬ 
cises,  letting  the  rest  go  and  giving  no  excuses ; 
and  this  arrangement  has  also  removed  the  fric¬ 
tion  which  once  existed  over  excuses  of  all  sorts. 


Sioux  Generosity  and  Oratory. — A  conference 
was  held  in  Washington  last  week,  between  the 
Omaha,  Winnebago,  Sioux  and  Ponca  chiefs  and 
Secretary  Kirkwood.  The  end  aimed  at  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  conference  was  to  purchase  from 
one  of  the  several  tribes  represented  in  the  con¬ 
ference  lands  upon  which  to  locate  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  Ponca  Indians  who  yet  re¬ 
main  upon  the  old  Ponca  reserve.  The  Omaha 
and  Winnebago  delegates  refused  to  dispose  of 
any  part  of  their  reservations,  assigning  as  a 
reason  that  their  tribe  was  increasing  in  numbers, 
and  that  they  needed  the  whole  of  their  reserva¬ 
tions  for  their  children.  The  Sioux  delegates  were 
more  generous,  and  consented  not  only  to  part 
with  the  land  the  Poncas  needed — about  25,000 
acres — but  offered  to  give  the  lauds  to  the  Poncas. 
White  Thunder — the  successor  of  Spotted  Tail, 
who  spoke  for  the  Sioux  delegation — was  quite 
dramatic  in  his  style  of  delivery,  speaking  with 
forcible  gestures  and  with  apparent  eloquence. 
When  Secretary  Kirkwood  inquired  whether  they 
expected  the  Government  to  give  anything  to  the 
Sioux  for  the  permission  given  to  the  Poncas  to 
live  on  their  lands,  White  Thunder  drew  himself 
up  proudly  and  said :  “  No,  my  friend ;  that  is  not 
what  I  want.  You  told  me  yesterday  I  ought  to 
have  pity  upon  these  poor  Poncas.  If  I  have  pity 
upon  them  I  am  not  going  to  take  their  money. 
We  give  them  the  lan&  they  need.” 


FEBNONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  first  party  of  Chinese  students  connected 
with  the  Educational  Commission  in  this  coimtry, 
left  for  home  on  the  8th,  going  by  the  way  of  San 
Francisco.  The  party  numbered  about  twenty. 

The  grave  of  General  Braddock,  defeated  near 
Pittsburg  in  1755,  is  a  few  miles  east  of  Union- 
town,  Fayette  county.  Pa.,  on  the  old  national 
pike.  There  is  no  monument  or  stone  to  mark  it. 

The  Gladstones  are  all  musical.  The  Premier 
himself  has  a  fine  baritone  voice,  and  can  use  it 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  canons  of  art,  and 
each  member  of  his  family  has  acquired  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  principles  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
melody.  The  latest  result  of  this  is  to  bring  the 
Premier’s  son,  Mr.  William  H.  Gladstone,  M.P., 
into  a  half-public  position  as  a  composer.  In  a 
tune-book  just  issued  by  the  Wesleyan  Sunday- 
school  Union,  his  talent  is  represented  by  a  new 
hymn  called  “Gladstone.”  It  is  a  pleasing  de¬ 
parture,  so  far  as  tune  is  concerned,  from  the 
heavy  psalmody  of  the  old  school.  One  of  the 
best  of  the  tunes  in  the  New  Bristol  Tune  Book  is 


The  descendants  of  Tristam  Coffin,  who  came 
to  America  in  1642,  and  afterward  formed  in  Salis¬ 
bury  a  company  to  buy  and  settle  Nantucket,  have 
held  a  notable  family  reunion  at  Nantucket.  Tues¬ 
day,  Tristam  Coffin  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  made 
a  long  historical  address;  and  Wednesday  about 
3,000  Coffins  commemorated  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Tristam,  the  founder  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  line.  A  daily  paper,  recording  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  full,  was  issued  on  the  island  during  the 

celebration.  _ _ 

Horsford^s  Acid  Phosphate 

In  Indiseition. 

We  have  used  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  in 
cases  of  indigestion,  with  good  results. 

Olney,  III.  Drs.  Marshall  &  Lonoaobb. 


Too  much  caution  cannot  be  exercised,  especially  in 
hot  weather,  against  the  use  of  impure  or  sour  milk, 
always  a  fruitful  source  of  cholera  infantum  aid  Sum¬ 
mer  complaint.  All  artificial  foods  for  children,  requir¬ 
ing  milk  in  their  preparation,  are  open  to  this  objection. 
Nestle’s  Milk  Food  is  the  only  food  known  to  us  requir¬ 
ing  only  water,  and  which  can  be  used  from  birth  to  ex¬ 
treme  old  age.  Ask  your  family  physician  about  it  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  country  or  seashore. 


by  the  same  composer. 

A  late  San  Francisco  paper  says:  “The  war  in 
Chinatown  between  the  rival  companies  which 
began  on  Sunday  is  the  result  of  a  split  in  ‘  the 
church  of  Joss.’  About  one  hundred  members  of 
the  Suey  Sing  Tong  Company  left  that  society  and 
organized  under  the  name  of  Hop  Sing  Tong,  and 
opened  a  temple  in  Sullivan’s  building,  comer  of 
Pacific  and  Dupont  streets.  When  they  engaged  a 
band’  to  play  religious  music  and  set  up  saintly 
signs,  the  Suey  Sing  Tong  ordered  the  seceders  to 
change  the  character  of  the  song  service  and  take 
in  the  signs.  This  the  seceders  refused  to  do,  and 
so  the  Suey  Singers  on  last  Sunday  raided  the  Hop 
Sing  temple,  destroying  their  gods  and  breaking 
up  their  band  instruments.” 

The  late  Matthew  Vassar’s  will  contains  bequests 
for  public  objects  amounting  to  over  $260,000,  of 
which  $130,000  goes  to  Vassar  College.  After  leg¬ 
acies  to  his  widow  and  relatives,  the  will  bequeaths 
as  follows :  To  Vassar  College,  for  scholarships 
and  educational  funds,  $50,000 ;  for  Vassar  College 
professorships,  $80,000;  Baptist  Ministers’  Wid¬ 
ows’  Fund,  $1,000;  Poughkeepsie  Fire  Department 
Fund,  $1,000;  Home  for  the  Friendless,  $1,000; 
Ladies’  Home,  $1,000;  Baptist  church  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  $10,000 ;  American  Seamen’s  Friend  Soci¬ 
ety,  $2,000 ;  Poughkeepsie  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  $2,000 ;  Poughkeepsie 
House  of  Industry,  $500 ;  St.  Barnabas  Hospital, 
$5,000;  Vassar  Brothers’  Home  for  Aged  Men, 
$15,000 ;  various  Sunday-schools  of  Poughkeepsie 
churches,  $7,000;  Vassar  Brothers’  Hospital  (for 
grounds  and  building),  $75,000 ;  furniture  and  fix¬ 
tures  for  the  same,  $10,000 ;  and  the  Poughkeepsie 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  $3,000. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

Dr.  James  C.  Forrester,  one  of  the  oldest  phy¬ 
sicians  of  New  York,  died  on  Saturday  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  No.  202  Bleecker  street.  Dr.  Forrester  was 
bora  in  this  city  in  August,  1811. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Marquand  of  this  city  on  Saturday 
filed  at  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  a  plan  for  the 
erection,  in  the  grounds  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  on 
the  northeast  comer  of  First  avenue  and  Twenty- 
sixth  street,  of  a  pavilion  for  sick  children,  as  an 
addition  to  the  hospital.  The  pavilion  will  be  of 
Philadelphia  stone,  two  stories  in  height,  and  is 
to  cost  $30,000.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Mar¬ 
quand  Pavilion. 

A  destitute  family,  consisting  of  husband,  wife, 
and  four  children,  have  for  the  past  three  weeks 
found  shelter  in  the  woods  at  Port  Morris.  Either 
the  husband  or  wife  would  leave  early  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  visit  the  houses  at  Port  Morris  (West¬ 
chester  county),  where  they  would  get  food.  At 
night  they  would  sleep  in  the  open  fields.  Mrs. 
Prudence  Blount,  on  whose  grounds  it  appears 
they  had  made  their  home,  caused  their  arrest  on 
Wednesday  night  by  a  mounted  squad  policeman. 
Aug.  18th  the  family  were  brought  before  Justice 
Gardner  in  the  Morrisania  police  court.  The  hus¬ 
band,  Charles  Dennis,  43  years  of  age,  and  his 
wife  Mary,  cried  piteously.  The  children  hung 
on  to  their  parents’  clothes,  the  eldest,  George,  8 
years  old,  crying  out  “  Don’t  take  papa  and  mam¬ 
ma  away  from  us  or  we  will  die.  The  names  and 
ages  of  the  other  children  are  Edward,  6  years ; 
Francis,  4  years ;  and  Mary,  18  months.  Their 
clothing  was  in  tatters.  After  considerable  trouble 
the  magistrate  ascertained  from  the  father  of  the 
children  that  he  had  been  in  comfortable  circum¬ 
stances  some  three  years  ago.  He  was  then  work¬ 
ing  at  his  trade,  that  of  carpenter,  and  had  a  nice 
home.  “  Bad  luck  came.  I  was  struck  by  light¬ 
ning,  and  since  then  have  been  unable  to  do  any 
work,  and  have  only  been  a  burden  to  my  poor 
wife,”  he  said,  weeping.  “  We  kept  the  wolf  from 
the  door,”  he  continued,  “  until  three  weeks  ago^ 
•when  we  were  turned  out  of  the  house  by  the  land¬ 
lord,  who  kept  our  furniture  for  the  rent.  Home¬ 
less  and  friendless  we  wandered  about  and  finally 
came  to  the  woods,  where  we  decided  to  remain.” 
His  Honor  committed  the  parents  and  the  youngest 
child  to  the  workhouse  for  three  months.  George, 
Edward,  and  Francis  were  sent  to  the  Sheltering 
Arms  for  one  year,  all  which  strikes  us  unfavor¬ 
ably.  _ — _ 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Office  of  FISK  &  HATCH,  ) 

No.  5  Nassau  St.,  V 

New  York,  July  7,  1881.  ) 

In  answer  to  numerous  letters  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  we  receive  deposit  accounts  of 
banks,  bankers,  business  firms  and  individuals,  we 
issue  this  circular  for  the  general  information  of 
those  who  may  desire  to  open  accounts  with  a 
private  banking  house  in  this  city. 

We  are  prepared,  on  the  terms  mentioned  below, 
to  receive  the  accounts  of  responsible  parties  in 
good  standing. 

1.  Except  in  case  of  banks,  savings  banks,  or 
other  well  known  corporations,  or  of  individuals 
or  firms  whose  character  and  standing  are  already 
known  to  us,  we  require  satisfactory  references 
before  opening  an  account. 

2.  We  allow  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  average  monthly  balances  when 
the  same  amount  to  $1,000  or  over.  On  accounts 
averaging  less  than  $1,000  for  the  month  we  allow 
no  interest. 

3.  We  render  accounts  current,  and  credit  inter¬ 
est  as  above,  on  the  last  day  of  each  month. 

4.  For  parties  keeping  regular  deposit  accounts 
with  us,  we  collect  and  credit  United  States,  rail¬ 
road,  and  other  coupons  and  dividends  payable  in 
this  city,  without  charge ;  make  careful  inquiries, 
and  give  the  best  Information  we  can  obtain  re¬ 
specting  investments  or  other  matters  of  financial 
interest  to  thorn ;  and  in  general  serve  their  inter¬ 
ests  in  any  way  in  which  we  can  be  of  use  to  them 
in  our  line  of  business. 

5.  We  do  not  discount  or  buy  commercial  paper, 
but  are  at  all  times  prepared  to  make  advances  to 
customers  and  correspondents  on  U.  S.  Bonds,  or 
other  first  class  and  marketable  securities. 

6.  All  deposits  are  subject  to  check  at  sight, 
without  notice. 


One  of  our  firm  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  and  we  give  particular  attention 
to  orders  by  mail,  telegraph,  or  in  person  for  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  on  (Commis¬ 
sion. 

We  continue  to  buy  and  sell  direct,  without  com¬ 
mission,  all  issues  and  denominations  of  United 
States  Bonds  for  Immediate  delivery  at  current 
market  rates,  and  make  exchanges  for  National 
Banks  in  the  Banking  Department  at  Washington, 
without  trouble  to  them. 

Our  ‘  Memoranda  Conoerning  Government  Bonds  ’ 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  application. 

FISK  A  HATCH. 


Fob  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Depression  of  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Febeo-Phosphobated  Euxib  or 
Calisaya  Babe,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it 


New  York,  Monday,  August  22,  1881. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  loss  of 
$2,805,200  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$717,700  deficiency  against  $7,317,925  surplus  at 
this  time  last  year  and  $2,481,225  at  the  corcas-^ 
ponding  period  in  1879.  The  loans  show  a  loss 
this  week  of  $1,481,900 ;  the  specie  is  down  $4,702,- 
700;  the  legal  tenders  are  decreased  $84,200;  the 
deposits  other  than  United  States  are  down  $7,- 
926,800,  and  the  circulation  is  increased  $80,000. 

Money  was  easy  early  in  the  week,  but  later  the 
market  grew  stringent.  The  Government  bond 
dealers  supplied  their  requirements  at  2Ja4  per 
cent.  Time  loans  ruled  at  5a6  per  cent.  In  the 
discount  market  prime  names  sold  at  4}a6  per 
cent. 

The  sales  of  railway  and  miscellaneous  stocks 
for  the  week  reached  1,794,000  shares,  an  increase 
of  700,000  over  those  of  the  previous  week.  The 
market  was  depressed  almost  throughout,  first,  by 
the  unfavorable  reports  in  regard  to  the  President, 
and  subsequently  by  the  “  squeeze  ”  in  money,  the 
rumors  in  regard  to  the  crops  and  the  unsettled 
couditidn  of  trunk-line  affairs.  The  steady  decline 
in  prices  forced  out  shall  holders  and  Induced 
heavy  sales  for  the  “  short  ”  account.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  investors  bought  at  the  low 
prices  current  late  in  the  week  and  the  foreign 
orders  were  chiefiy  to  purchase. 

Government  bonds  were  heavy  and  declined  |a} 
per  cent,  for  all  the  issues.  Railroad  bonds,  as  a 
rule,  were  lower  in  sympathy  with  the  share  list. 

The  general  trade  of  the  city  for  the  week  was 
good.  The  speculative  movement  in  grain  was, 
however,  the  feature  of  the  week.  It  assumed 


enormous  proportions  and  led  to  a  sharp  advance 
in  prices.  In  the  department  of  dry  goods  the 
new  business  with  commission  merchants  was  on 
a  smaller  scale  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
large  out-of-town  buyers  had  returned  home  after 
having  previously  supplied  their  wants  freely. 
There  was,  however,  a  large  representation  here 
of  the  smaller  merchants  of  the  interior  and  the 
jobbing  trade  was  quite  large  in  volume.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  dry  goods  extended  to  all  fabrics  suited 
to  the  Fall  trade.  So  far  as  prices  are  concerned 
it  can  still  be  said  that  the  market  is  ve^  firm, 
with  an  advance  here  and  there  in  domestic  cot¬ 
ton  goods  where  certain  styles  are  in  short  supply. 
At  the  Produce  Exchange  fiour  has  advanced  al¬ 
most  daily,  with  a  large  business,  in  part  for  ex¬ 
port.  Wheat  and  com  have  been  buoyant  and 
prices  have  been  carried  up  sharply  by  a  great 
speculative  mania  based  on  sensational  reports  of 
short  crops.  At  the  Cotton  Exchange  futures  have 
been  more  active  at  advancing  prices.  The  pro¬ 
vision  market  was  active  and  excited,  with  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  pork  and  lard.  In  the  grocery  trade  there 
was  more  doing  in  Rio  coffee  at  full  prices ;  tea 
has  declined  and  sugars  have  been  firm  for  both 
raw  and  refined. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week,  is  further  indicated  in  the  Table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a 


year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 

Highest.  Lowest. 

Adams  Express . —  — 

American  Express .  86  8t 

AlbanY  and  Susquehanna . 138  138 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 46  43 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pret .  —  — 

American  District  Telegraph .  47|  47 

Boston  Air  Line .  66  66 

Canada  Southern .  66]  63 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota .  36  34 

Cln.,  San.,  and  Cleveland .  63]  60 

Central  Arizona .  3]  3 

Chicago,  St.  Ijouis  and  N.  O .  80  77 

O  .C.,  C.  andl  .  88]  84 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  38  35 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pref . 41]  38 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  3d  pret . 38}  37 

0.,  0.  and  I.  C . 33]  18] 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy . 158  163] 

Chicago  and  Alton . 138]  138] 

*  Chicago  and  Alton . 134]  137 

Central  Pacific .  88]  88] 

Chicago  and  Northwest .  136|  133] 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pret . 138  136 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul . 114]  111 

Chicago,  MU.  and  St.  Paul  pret .  —  — 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific . 136  183 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg .  —  — 

Colorado  Coal .  83}  46 

Cameron  Coal .  43]  41 

Delaware,  Lack,  and  Western . 134]  130] 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal . 110  107] 

Denver  and  Bio  Grande .  88  87 

£.  Tonn.,  Va.,  and  Ga.  B.  B . 17}  17 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  . 84]  81 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  piet . 116]  113] 

Homeetake  Mining .  13]  18] 

Houston  and  Texas . 81  81 

Illinois  Central .  . 133]  136] 

Ind.,  Bloom,  and  Western .  46  88] 

Lake  Shore . 133]  131} 

Lake  Erie  and  Western .  64  48] 

Long  Island  Railroad  . 47]  46 

Louisville  and  Nashville . 103]  88] 

Little  Pittsburg .  .  3]  3] 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western . 63]  48] 

Missouri  Pacific . 107  100 

Manhattan  Beach .  30  34 

Louisville,  New  Albany  kO .  83]  83 

Manhattan  Railroad .  31]  18 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  80  70 

Marietta  and  Cln.  1st  pret . 13]  11 

MarlettaandCln.  3d  pret .  8  8 

Metropolitan  Railroad . 83]  78} 

Michigan  Central .  87  83] 

Mobile  and  Ohio .  36]  33] 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas . 43]  37] 

Morris  and  Essex . 136  133 

Maryland  Coal . 36]  36 

Nashville,  Chat,  and  St.  Louis .  80  83] 

New  Central  Coal .  37]  37 

New  Jersey  Central . 86]  80] 

New  York  Central . 144]  143 

Norfolk  and  Western  pret .  60]  66 

New  York  Elevated.  . 106}  106] 

New  York,  L.  B.  and  Western .  44  43 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western  pret .  86  81] 

Northern  Pacific . . .  41  M 

Northern  Pacific  pret . 81]  76] 

Ohio  Central  . 36]  M] 

Ohio  and  Mississippi . 88]  86] 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  pret .  —  — 

Ontario  and  Western .  83] 

Ohio  Southern .  36] 

Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation . 164  160, 

Pacific  Mall .  . W] 

Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville . 38]  83] 

Philadelphia  and  Reading . 68}  60j 

Pittsburg,  Port  Wayne  and  Chicago...  —  — 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company . 148]  138] 

Quicksilver .  16]  16 

Quicksilver  pref .  60  60 

Borne,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg...,  30  30 

Rochester  and  Pittsburg  . 30]  33 

Richmond  and  Allegheny . 63]  43 

Standard  MlnKg .  33]  31] 

Sutro  Tunnel .  1}  1] 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco . 48]  46 

St.  Louis  and  san  Francisco  pref . 76}  71] 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  1st  pref. .107]  107] 

St.  Paul,  M.  and  M . 101}  101 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha. . 41]  38 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha  pref . 103}  100] 

Sc.  Paul  and  Duluth  pret .  83  83 

Toledo,  Del.,  and  Burlington. .  37  36] 

Texas  Pacific .  66]  60 

Union  Pacific  136}  136} 

United  States  Express. . —  — 

Wabash,  SL  Louis  and  Pacific. . 60]  47 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  pref. ...  88]  83] 

Wella-Fargo  Express . —  — 

Western  Union  Telegraph .  88)  84] 

*  Ex  dividend. 
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[Frlntedby  Henry  Bussell,  30  Yeasystrsst,  New  Yeclt.  \ 


